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Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada: 
a  Sons  Memories 

BY  ALFREDO  GONZALEZ  PRADA 

(Manuel  Gonzilcz  Prada  is  one  of  the  greatest  writers  and  thinkers 
that  Latin  America  has  produced.  Born  in  Peru  in  1848,  he  died  in  1918, 
after  a  life  of  dignity,  filled  with  courage  and  strife.  His  mentality  was 
ahead  of  his  day,  and  it  is  only  now — twenty-five  years  after  his  death — 
that  he  is  becoming  a  contemporary  of  the  present  Latin  American  gen¬ 
eration.  "He  was  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  own  time:  therefore, 
he  will  continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  this  century  . . .  He  is 
the  outstanding  model  of  virile  courage  in  our  Continent.  Very  few  men 
can  look^  him  face  to  face  without  a  sense  of  inferiority,  without  feeling 
how  far  removed  they  are  from  his  greatness."  Thus  has  Arturo  Torres- 
Rioseco  written  about  Gonzilez  Prada.  A  great  writer,  a  great  poet,  a  civic 
apostle  of  liberalism  in  Latin  America,  he  personifies  the  revolutionary 
“anti”:  anticolonial,  anticatholic,  antioligarchical,  antitraditionalist.  His 
activities  as  public  speaker  and  journalist  were  intense;  but  he  published 
only  five  books  during  his  lifetime:  two  in  prose,  three  in  verse.  “His 
Pdginas  litres  and  Horas  de  lucha,  essays  on  literature,  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics,  are  among  the  most  pure  and  classical  writings  in  all  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature,”  says  Philip  Guedalla.  Scarcely  known  in  this  country, 
none  of  his  books  have  been  translated.  Since  1933,  his  son — ^who  writes 
for  Booths  Abroad  the  following  recollections — ^has  published  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  posthumous  works. — The  Editors). 

IT  is  a  strange  feeling  to  find  myself  writing  about  my  father.  My 
intention  was  never  to  do  so.  But  having  been  so  kindly  requested 
by  the  Editor  of  Books  Abroad,  I  felt  unable  to  refuse.  And  I  will 
try  to  convey,  in  unrelated  impressions,  bits  of  remembrances  and  a  few 
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anecdotes,  some  side  lights  on  the  life,  labor  and  leisure  of  a  Peruvian 
writer  of  a  past  generation. 

My  father  was  tall — a  little  over  six  feet — very  erect  and  of  athletic 
build;  with  blue  eyes,  a  perfect  nose,  silvery  hair,  an  aggressive  chin  and 
an  even  more  aggressive  moustache  a  la  Lord  Kitchener.  (Until  the  age 
of  forty-five,  he  wore  the  Spanish  patillas;  but  one  day  on  the  street, 
seeing  himself  in  a  mirror,  “looking  so  silly  with  those  long  whiskers,” 
he  entered  a  barber  shop  and  had  them  shaved  off.)  He  walked  with  a 
great  deal  of  dignity,  and  this  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  his  personality.  A  Chilean  journalist,  Jorge  Hiibner 
Bezanilla,  who  in  1917  spent  a  few  months  in  Lima,  wrote,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  my  father,  the  following  lines:  “I  saw  him  pass,  a  hundred 
times,  through  the  streets  of  Lima:  tall,  magnificent,  attracting  all  eyes. 
The  elegant  poise  of  his  manner  reflected  the  serenity  of  his  soul.  His 
personality  was  so  strong  that  he  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  man 
capable  of  facing  a  tumultuous  and  hostile  assembly  and  imposing  imme¬ 
diate  silence  with  only  a  gesture  of  his  hand.” 

At  home  he  was  quite  different.  Being  one  of  the  most  belligerent 
writers  Spanish  America  has  produced,  legend  had  him  as  a  violent  and 
embittered  man.  But  the  reality  was  very  much  different:  he  was  calm 
and  peaceful,  gay  and  even  playful.  Strangely  enough,  this  variance  be¬ 
tween  the  impression  he  created  and  what  he  really  was,  finds  a  curious 
parallel  in  his  writings:  all  his  prose  is  of  a  serious  nature;  a  large  part 
of  his  verse — principally  the  unpublished  manuscripts — satirical  and 
humorous. 

Racially,  my  father  was  almost  entirely  Spanish.  His  family — on 
both  sides — came  from  Galicia,  the  Celtic  Northwestern  region  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula;  but  he  had  a  strain  of  Irish  blood,  through  one  of 
his  maternal  grandmothers,  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish  mother  and  an 
Irish  father.  This  man — O’Phelan  by  name — was  one  of  those  religious 
refugees  who  during  the  eighteenth  century  had  migrated  from  Ireland, 
sought  haven  in  the  Catholic  colonics  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  married 
women  of  their  own  faith  in  their  adopted  land.  None  of  my  father’s 
biographers  (not  even  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez,  the  most  inquiring  of  them 
all)  have  given  much  importance  to  the  influence  of  this  remote  non- 
Spanish  ancestry,  and  perhaps  they  arc  right . . .  But  it  always  surprised 
me  to  observe  how  his  character  possessed  so  many  traits  of  the  Irish  race. 
Not  to  mention  the  physical  appearance:  for  instance,  his  striking  like¬ 
ness  to  Parnell,  a  Parnell  without  the  beard,  but  with  the  same  nose. 
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the  same  eyes,  the  same  luminous  forehead  and  the  same  proud  bearing. 

We  lived — my  father,  my  mother  and  myself — in  a  small  and  at¬ 
tractive  house  in  the  central  part  of  Lima,  an  old  one-story  building  with 
a  patio  filled  with  plants  and  flowers,  and  a  large  honey-suckle  vine 
where  birds  nested  during  the  Spring.  The  house  had  six  or  seven  rooms 
and  a  spacious  traspatio,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  American  back¬ 
yard.  At  the  left  side  of  the  patio — on  entering  the  house — was  the 
ventana  de  reja,  a  small  apartment  of  two  rooms,  with  a  grilled  window 
looking  out  upon  the  street.  (These  ventanas  de  reja,  now  disappearing 
in  the  present  day  constructions  of  Lima,  arc  one  of  the  typical  remnants 
of  the  Spanish-Colonial  architecture.)  It  was  here  that  during  most  of 
the  thirty  years  my  father  lived  in  this  house  (1887-1918)  he  had  his 
desk  and  his  library. 

As  a  rule,  he  would  arise  about  seven  in  the  morning;  have  breakfast 
with  my  mother  and  me,  and  withdraw  to  his  study  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  except  during  the  interval  for  luncheon,  or  when  he  was  inspired — 
as  often  happened — to  call  at  the  school  for  me,  at  the  midday  recess. 
1  felt  entirely  free  to  interrupt  him  at  any  time  I  chose:  he  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  my  irruptions  were,  if  not  always 
welcome,  at  least  gracefully  tolerated.  In  his  escritorio  he  would  spend 
hours  reading  and  writing,  and  most  of  the  time  only  reading.  I  used 
to  tease  him  and  say:  “But  father,  you  do  nothing,  you  read  all  the  time.” 

He  would  laugh  with  amusement;  but  make  no  reply,  probably 
thinking  of  the  malevolent  accusation  often  launched  at  him  of  being 
“lazy.”  His  compatriots  could  hardly  understand  the  inconspicuous  toil 
of  the  homme  de  lettres.  How  could  a  man  spend  his  days  reading  and 
writing  ?  How  could  an  intelligent  man  be  satisfied  with  a  small  income 
and  not  seek  a  Government  position  or  be  engaged  in  some  profitable 
enterprise  ?  How  could  a  man  dedicate  his  life  to  literature,  an  occupa¬ 
tion  which  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  Spanish  American  standards 
was  not  supposed  to  produce,  per  se,  any  monetary  returns  ?  The  Romans 
had  Cicero’s  three  words  for  this  type  of  life  and  called  it  otium  cum 
dignitate;  but  the  Peruvians  of  the  past  generations  had  just  one  word 
for  it:  laziness. . . . 

He  would  sit  on  a  most  uncomfortable  chair  facing  his  desk,  read¬ 
ing,  taking  notes,  plunged  in  thought.  This  peculiar  taste  for  sitting  on 
a  hard  surface  is  very  Spanish:  wherever  I  see  those  hostile  and  angular 
sillas  de  vaqueta  on  which  my  forefathers  sat,  I  understand  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  Spaniards  have  been  enabled  to  endure  so  many  hard¬ 
ships  through  the  centuries,  not  necessarily  in  the  conquest  of  distant 
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lands,  but  in  the  so-called  comforts  of  home. . . .  On  that  chair,  my  father 
would  sit  for  hours:  upright,  rigid,  apparently  never  feeling  the  need 
of  relaxing.  Sometimes,  the  cat  or  the  dog  would  jump  on  his  lap,  and 
like  Buddha  with  the  bird  nesting  on  the  top  of  his  head,  he  would 
remain  in  the  same  position  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  slumber  of  the  animal. 

Books  held  a  great  importance  in  my  father’s  life.  His  library  was 
not  large  (about  three  thousand  volumes) ;  but  exceedingly  well  selected 
in  accordance  with  his  taste.  Though  a  source  of  immense  pleasure,  it 
was  a  constant  worry  to  him  on  account  of  the  polillas,  those  voracious 
moths  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  capable  of  boring  through  a  book  in  a  few 
hours  and  piercing  it  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  cruel  perfection  of 
a  drill.  Several  times  a  year,  the  important  ceremony  of  “the  cleaning  of 
the  books”  took  place:  every  volume  had  to  be  meticulously  anointed 
with  kerosene  mixed  with  certain  chemicals  (on  the  inside  of  each  cover, 
so  as  not  to  soil  the  pages),  the  only  more  or  less  effective  defense  against 
the  polillas.  This  work  my  father  carried  out  personally,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  the  protective  compounds.  He  was  an  expert  in  chemistry 
— a  survival  of  his  farming  days  and  his  research  in  the  manufacturing 
of  starches — and  took  great  interest  in  these  experiments.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  if  he  found  the  perfect  formula  for  an  insecticide;  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  in  making  his  library  the  most  odoriferous  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  life. . . . 

To  see  him  handle  a  book  was  a  pleasure:  he  would  treat  even  an 
ordinary  edition  with  the  utmost  care  and  respect.  He  never  defaced  a 
page  with  the  slightest  pencil  mark,  but  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
narrow  strips  of  paper  on  which  notes  and  references  would  be  jotted 
down. 

I  remember  a  particular  incident  showing  to  what  extremes  his 
bibliophilia  would  drive  him.  One  day,  in  Lima,  my  father  and  I  were 
riding  on  a  street  car,  facing  a  man  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  book. 
The  man  was  common,  but  the  volume  was  a  splendid  edition:  an  in¬ 
quarto  with  magnificent  engravings,  pages  uncut.  Suddenly,  using  the 
hand  as  a  paperknife,  the  man  plunged  his  fingers  into  the  book,  made 
a  violent  upward  gesture  and  tore  the  pages,  leaving  the  edges  like  saws. 
This  happened  two  or  three  times.  I  looked  at  my  father:  he  was  pale 
with  rage. 

“Let’s  get  out,”  he  said  to  me.  “If  this  barbarian  continues.  I’ll  strike 
him.” 

The  “barbarian”  was  about  to  attack  the  next  page,  when  the  car 
stopped  and  we  descended. 
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The  picture  appearing  with  these  pages  was  taken  by  me  in  1915. 
During  a  certain  period  of  my  youth,  I  busied  myself  around  the  house, 
the  camera  always  ready  for  a  snapshot,  with  the  unbearable  insistence 
of  the  novice.  Being  photographed  was  one  of  my  father’s  phobias.  To 
discourage  my  designs,  he  would  make  faces  every  time  I  threatened 
him  with  the  lens,  laughing  with  great  gusto  at  this  easy  way  of  thwart¬ 
ing  my  intentions.  But  one  day  I  caught  him  off  guard  .  .  .  And  there 
he  is:  sitting  at  the  dining-room  table,  preparing  mucilage  for  his  papers. 

The  likeness  is  excellent;  and  the  half-smile,  typical  of  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  expressions,  when  humorous  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
playing  behind  the  usual  serenity  of  his  face.  He  dressed  for  the  street 
in  the  conventional  manner;  but  on  all  other  occasions  he  favored  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  photograph  shows  him  as  he  ordinarily  appeared  at  home. 
He  felt — to  quote  the  words  of  George  Bernard  Shaw — that  starched 
collars  are  a  nuisance  and  that  coats  and  trousers  must  ‘‘take  human 
shape  with  knees  and  elbows.”  The  white  stock  (made  by  my  mother) 
he  invariably  wore  at  home:  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  him  about 
the  house  with  any  other  type  of  neck-piece. 

This  picture  has  a  particular  interest:  my  father  died  of  a  heart 
attack,  immediately  after  luncheon,  the  22nd  of  July,  1918,  sitting  at 
that  very  spot.  He  died  as  he  always  had  desired:  with  lightning  sudden¬ 
ness,  not  only  spared  a  long  illness — that  terrible  preface  of  death — but 
even  all  realization  of  the  approaching  end,  so  swiftly  was  he  stricken. 

With  regard  to  health,  he  had  been  extraordinarily  fortimate  during 
his  lifetime:  never  had  he  spent  a  day  in  a  hospital  nor  suffered  the  knife 
of  the  surgeon  in  his  flesh.  He  was  not  even  to  know  the  drill  of  the 
dentist:  he  died  at  seventy  with  his  thirty-two  teeth  intact. 

Another  of  my  father’s  phobias  was  letter  writing.  Letters  could  pile 
up  on  his  desk,  awaiting  answers  that  never  materialized.  He  maintained 
absolutely  no  correspondence,  neither  with  friends  nor  with  the  many 
authors  who  sent  him  their  books.  To  write  a  letter  was  a  sort  of  physical 
impossibility:  I  remember  having  seen  him,  for  long  periods  at  a  time, 
pen  in  hand,  paper  unmarked,  his  head  apparently  without  a  thought. 
In  1915,  Rufino  Blanco-Fombona  published  an  essay  on  my  father,  one 
of  the  finest  critical  studies  ever  written  in  Latin  America  on  a  living 
author:  my  father  never  seemed  able  to  find  the  time  to  address  Blanco- 
Fombona  a  few  lines. 

Around  1900,  he  received  a  letter  from  Unamuno;  surprisingly 
enough,  he  replied.  An  interesting  correspondence  might  have  ensued; 
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but  in  his  second  letter,  Unamuno  dwelt  upon  a  favorite  subject:  his 
dislike  of  the  French  authors  because  “they  write  with  excessive  clarity.” 
My  father,  for  whom  lucidity  in  expression  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
writer,  disagreed  with  Unamuno’s  opinion;  but  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a  discussion,  never  answered  his  letter.  Generously,  the  great  Spanish 
philosopher  bore  no  resentment  and  soon  afterward  spoke  of  my  father 
with  warm  praise  in  his  Essays.  Concerning  Pdginas  litres  he  said:  “It 
is  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  very  few  Latin  American  books  that  I  have 
read  more  than  once;  and  one  of  the  few,  one  of  the  very  few  of  which 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection.” 

Apropos  of  discussion. 

Being  primordially  a  combative  writer,  a  fighter,  it  appears  strange¬ 
ly  paradoxical  that  my  father  never  maintained  a  polemical  controversy. 
His  strategy  was  to  attack  and  always  to  attack,  without  defending  him¬ 
self  nor  replying  to  his  antagonist.  Neither  insult  nor  slander  could 
divert  him  from  this  line  of  conduct. 

In  one  of  his  published  essays  he  shows  admiration  for  Renan’s 
unconcern  at  the  assaults  of  his  adversaries.  It  is  a  casual  remark.  But 
among  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  I  have  found  a  clear-cut  defense 
of  this  policy  of  indifference: 

“Let  us  avoid  controversies  and  toss  the  grain  into  the  wind:  from 
a  thousand  seeds,  one  will  germinate;  from  a  thousand  words,  one  will 
find  an  ear.  Embarking  upon  a  discussion,  we  expose  ourselves  to  be  led 
by  our  opponent,  to  descend  to  the  level  to  which  he  wishes  to  force  us. 
We  start  with  a  monologue  in  the  clouds,  and  end  with  a  dialogue 
in  the  gutter. 

“If  discussion  produces  one  result,  it  is  to  strengthen  our  convictions 
and  to  reveal  our  opponent  more  clearly.  Alexandre  Dumas  advised: 
‘Never  become  involved  in  an  argument:  you  will  convince  no  one. 
Opinions  are  like  nails:  the  harder  you  strike  them,  the  deeper  they 
become  embedded.’  ” 

In  Peru — one  of  the  most  conservative  and  reactionary  countries  of 
the  Continent — my  father  is  still  considered  a  rebel.  He  fought  with  un- 
Peruvian  persistence  and  fury  against  political  corruption,  religious  big¬ 
otry,  social  injustice.  More  exactly  than  a  rebel,  he  was  a  nonconformist, 
as  most  great  writers  are.  But  the  remark  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  “on  prend 
pour  revoke  tout  ce  qui  n’est  pas  soumission,”  appears  to  be  just  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  contemporary  Latin  America  as  it  was  to  the  France  of  Louis 
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XIV!  And  so,  in  his  individualism,  in  his  self-imposed  isolation,  in  his 
solitary  apostolate,  my  father  could  have  repeated,  referring  to  his  own 
countrymen,  the  words  of  Byron  in  Childe  Harold: 

"7  stood 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them.” 

— Hew  York^  City. 


Pythian  Heritage 

( On  the  Nature  of  Poetic  Inspiration ) 

BY  ROGER  CAILLOIS 

IT  has  always  been  a  difficult  task  to  distinguish  between  inspiration’s 
part  and  labor’s  in  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art.  Each  artist,  in  fact, 
is  a  law  unto  himself;  and  no  matter  what  proportions  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  he  employs,  his  product  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  But  this  is 
not  enough  for  the  theoreticians.  Not  to  mention  the  philosophers,  there 
are  artists  who  announce  a  preference  and  undertake  to  erect  it  into  a 
formula.  The  schools  line  up  against  each  other,  and  it  is  not  long  till 
we  find  fanatics  disdaining  works  of  art  which  have  been  created  accord¬ 
ing  to  principles  differing  from  their  own.  One  sees  beauty  only  in 
order,  another  finds  it  only  in  heedless  profusion.  From  doctrines,  we 
arrive  shortly  at  immutable  laws.  We  are  no  longer  content  with  a  mere 
preference  for  labor  or  for  enthusiasm.  We  are  at  the  point  where  artistic 
creation  must  be  entirely  a  matter  of  deliberate  planning,  or,  at  the  other 
extreme,  where  conscious  method  is  entirely  eliminated. 

It  is  astonishing  that  there  can  be  a  dispute  here.  These  opposing 
principles,  which  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  lend  themselves  to  a  very  neat 
antithesis,  do  not  seem  endowed  with  powers  which  make  them  inde¬ 
pendently  efficacious.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  thoughtful  pre¬ 
meditation,  may  organise  the  architecture  of  a  painting,  a  sonnet  or  a 
fugue.  Planning  can  bring  about  effective  combination  of  colors, 
rhythms,  sounds,  it  can  excite  a  need  and  satisfy  it,  it  can  produce  pre¬ 
meditated  surprise  and  suspense,  it  can  set  the  stage  for  any  desired  effect, 
and  by  a  skilful  succession  of  hints,  reminders,  careful  advances,  make 
of  the  work  a  continuous  joy  to  the  soul  and  the  senses.  But  this  type  of 
skill,  consummate  as  it  may  sometimes  be,  is  after  all  only  regulative. 
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It  administers  wealth  which  it  is  incapable  of  creating.  It  is  not  even  able 
to  plan  unaided  the  effects  which  its  artifices  undertake  to  produce.  I  do 
not  see  how  intelligence  can  ever  create  the  substance  which  it  endeavors 
to  order,  or  that  the  will  can  create  the  goal  toward  which  it  strives.  The 
intelligence  and  the  will  are  merely  instruments.  No  matter  how  exclu¬ 
sively  one  may  limit  his  attention  to  them,  no  matter  how  indifferent 
or  even  contemptuous  one  may  be  toward  the  subject  on  which  they  are 
exercised,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it  completely,  and  the  artist  has  no 
recourse  but  to  draw  from  it  the  substance  with  which  he  deals  and  the 
idea  of  the  triumph  which  he  proposes  to  achieve. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  unaided  inspiration  accomplish  ? 
What  is  the  source  of  inspiration  ?  How  can  the  imprudent  artist  who 
abandons  himself  entirely  to  this  mysterious  impulse  be  sure  that  it  will 
not  lead  him  completely  astray?  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  was 
excessive  credulity  in  the  faith  of  the  ancients  that  a  god  governs  the 
inspiration  of  poets,  but  is  it  not  as  credulous  today  to  assume  that  a 
blind  force,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  man,  in  the  limbo  of  darkness, 
composes  oracles  within  there  which  unveil  to  the  stupefied  intelligence 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  of  fate?  No  hope  could  be  more  com¬ 
pletely  vain.  In  the  abysses  of  ocean,  it  is  true,  inside  a  rude  shell,  a  mass 
of  hideous,  trembling  flesh  has  been  known  to  form  a  pearl.  And  in  the 
depths  of  forgetfulness,  depths  which  the  consciousness  scarcely  pene¬ 
trates,  in  which  there  is  a  fermentation  of  unconfessed  appetites,  of 
vague  shadows  of  thoughts,  accident  or  good  fortune  may  hit  upon 
a  miracle.  In  reality,  each  of  us  is  inspired  by  his  apprehensions.  A 
brilliant  inspiration  may  be  the  fruit  of  a  sleepless  night.  A  musician 
composes  a  sonata  in  his  dreams.  A  poet  wins  marvelous  verses  from  a 
spiritualistic  seance.  A  scientist  is  taking  a  bath,  another  sees  an  apple 
fall;  two  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe  are  discovered.  But  these  gifts 
are  completely  personal  and  individual;  they  seldom  reach  the  wrong 
address.  The  freaks  of  fate  do  not  favor  the  giddy  and  heedless,  and  no 
inventor  or  artist  was  ever  favored  with  a  sudden  boon  which  he  had  not 
long  before  visualized,  desired  and  endeavored  to  attain.  Heaven  helps 
only  him  who  has  helped  himself  and  has  counted  on  his  own  powers 
rather  than  on  the  favor  of  the  gods  to  attain  his  ambition. 

*  *  *  * 

Hence  when  one  studies  the  nature  of  inspiration  it  becomes  evident 
that  it  is  never  a  gift  but  a  restitution.  When  the  poet  is  surprised  by  an 
image,  a  stanza,  which  some  foreign  prompting  seems  to  have  brought 
him  for  no  apparent  reason  and  which  his  own  efforts  would  never  have 
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found,  it  is  because  he  has  not  stopped  to  recall  how  the  miracle  of  today 
is  the  reward  of  his  own  earlier  striving.  He  does  not  see  the  connection 
between  the  effort  of  the  past  and  the  facility  of  the  moment,  but  the 
facility  is  the  fruit  of  an  insensible  labor  which  even  sleep  does  not 
interrupt. 

This  very  special  labor,  in  fact,  requires  profound  repose  and  re¬ 
sembles  slumber  more  nearly  than  effort.  It  calls  for  the  inactivity  of  all 
the  faculties.  If  any  one  of  them  remains  awake,  the  spell  is  broken. 
It  cannot  operate  unless  the  consciousness  is  dissipated  and  the  will 
relaxed.  Then  it  is  that  an  infinity  of  wasted  efforts,  of  patience  and 
ambition,  of  useless  and  confused  impressions,  picked  up  at  random 
through  the  years,  bring  the  discouraged  laborer  unexpected  resources 
which  he  has  all  his  life  long  been  almost  unconsciously  acquiring,  since 
his  devotion  to  his  art  has  kept  him  thinking  of  it  and  serving  it  even  in 
those  moments  when  he  supposed  that  he  had  escaped  from  its  yoke. 

In  calm  waters,  each  bit  of  suspended  matter  sinks  and  settles  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  weight.  Hence,  when  our  consciousness  has  been  stirring 
its  thoughts  about  for  a  long  time  without  result,  it  is  best  to  leave  them 
to  float  as  they  will,  even  to  forget  them,  rather  than  stubbornly  persist 
in  forcing  these  agile  fugitives  to  docility;  we  shall  gain  in  the  end.  The 
same  thing  is  true  when  you  are  trying  hard  to  remember  something. 
You  are  so  near  the  thing  that  you  say,  with  truth,  that  you  have  it  on 
the  end  of  your  tongue,  but  your  efforts  seems  to  be  driving  it  away 
instead  of  winning  it  to  you.  Every  effort  you  make  proves  more  clearly 
that  it  is  the  effort  itself  that  is  pushing  it  our  of  your  reach.  You  must 
wait  till  you  are  no  longer  thinking  about  it.  Then,  when  your  mind  is 
idle  or  busy  with  something  else,  it  may  grasp  what  its  feverish  search 
for  the  desired  object  could  not  attain. 

These  familiar  experiences,  the  fruits  of  exaltation  or  revery,  the 
discoveries  which  legend  attributes  to  some  chance  accident,  all  teach 
one  lesson,  much  humbler  than  the  extravagant  claims  of  those  who, 
more  naively  perhaps  than  dishonestly,  insist  on  the  sudden  advent  of 
divine  favors  which  dwarf  the  meager  accomplishments  of  intelligence 
and  industry.  These  divine  gifts  are  meant  only  to  warn  the  workman 
that  he  must  relax  his  relentless  self-governance  a  little  now  and  then, 
that  he  must  take  an  occasional  vacation  from  his  tireless  planning.  Re¬ 
pose  will  bring  the  solution  which  no  amount  of  calculation  has  been 
able  to  attain.  But  these  periods  of  repose  are  not  fruitful  unless  they 
follow  periods  of  severe  study,  and  inspiration  has  never  favored  a  poet 
beyond  the  merits  of  his  talent.  Nor  must  he  conceive  the  idea  that  he 
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must  not  prune  or  correct  the  matter  which  inspiration  offers  him.  For 
she  offers  him  a  great  deal,  and  she  will  offer  him  more  and  more  as 
she  is  encouraged.  But  with  excessive  encouragement,  her  gifts  become 
a  very  crude  ore  indeed — blind,  uncertain,  confused.  Often  whatever  is 
usable  in  them  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  absurd  or  monstrous  suggestions,  bril¬ 
liant  with  a  spurious  glitter,  from  which  the  most  consummate  skill  can 
derive  nothing  of  value,  notions  fit  only  to  evoke  a  sort  of  horror  in  which 
the  easy  optimist  who  greets  them  is  prone  to  hail  the  signs  of  their 
divinity. 

A  nobler  ambition  knows  that  it  must  not  be  satisfied  with  so  im¬ 
perfect  and  impure  a  harvest.  Wary  of  dangerous  fertility,  it  stands  on 
guard  against  the  invasion  of  noxious  weeds  which  grow  without  seeding 
or  cultivation.  The  high-minded  artist  does  not  ask  soil  and  sap  to  supply 
him  anything  more  than  the  material  to  which  he  can  apply  himself 
and  the  imperious  impulse  which  will  drive  him  forward. 

*  «  *  « 

In  art  as  in  morals,  you  must  turn  away  from  Nature  and  replace  her 
laws  by  austerer  principles.  Nature  is  the  enemy  alike  of  justice  and  of 
literary  art.  She  destroys  all  order  which  rests  on  anything  but  exterior 
constraint,  she  has  no  means  of  expression  but  the  cry  and  the  sigh.  A 
wise  reserve  astonishes  her.  A  voluntary  servitude  disconcerts  her.  The 
man  who  cultivates  these  things  infallibly  frees  himself  from  a  weight 
and  to  that  degree  gains  liberty.  There  is  no  danger  that  a  man’s  appetite 
for  renunciation  will  lead  him  to  forget  his  primitive  avidity,  or  that 
the  artifices  of  the  writer  will  lure  him  too  far  from  the  inspiration  which 
buoys  him  up.  The  man  and  the  writer  are  made  of  these  things,  and 
we  can  never  separate  ourselves  from  them  entirely.  But  we  should  lose 
all  dignity  if  we  did  not  aspire  to  another  empire. 

Moreover,  the  work  itself  seems  animated  with  a  strange  impulse 
to  grow  and  expand.  You  cannot  lead  it  whither  you  will,  or  end  it  where 
you  please.  It  commands  the  author  to  complete  it  and  to  exhaust  the 
force  which  gives  it  its  need  of  growing  and  bursting  into  bloom.  It 
seems  possessed  with  the  desire  to  live  fully,  either  in  one  swift  irresist¬ 
ible  blast,  in  a  sort  of  explosion  which  lifts  it  to  its  climax  and  ends  it 
on  the  instant,  or  like  the  shells  and  trees,  which  develop  spiral  or  trunk, 
regularly,  without  impatience,  to  the  day  of  their  death.  Whether  their 
way  be  insensible  or  brutal,  there  is  something  simple  and  indefinite 
about  it  all  which  contrasts  with  the  strict,  closed  order  of  lucidity.  In 
nature,  laws  are  a  matter  of  impulse.  Their  suppleness  and  their  violence 
seem  alike  perfectly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Their  inevitability  is  so 
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neatly  adjusted  to  instinct  that  they  seem  rather  complaisant  than  op¬ 
pressive.  The  different  discourses  in  which  man  seeks  self-expression  and 
which  constitute  the  arts  must,  like  everything  else  in  the  universe,  con¬ 
tain  their  inevitable  part  of  ease  and  necessary  spontaneity.  They  have 
their  roots  in  Nature;  but  even  though  man  must  take  account  of  her, 
he  must  not  abandon  himself  without  reserve  to  her  call,  nor  think 
of  her  elementary  security  as  the  highest  virtue  which  he  can  dream  of 
attaining. 

Of  course,  if  he  is  not  to  produce  a  work  which  is  formless  or  bastard, 
the  man  must  not  ignorantly  or  arbitrarily  counter  Nature’s  laws.  He 
must  apply  his  skill  to  the  task  of  constantly  conforming  to  her  ways  and 
yet  constantly  mastering  her.  He  bows  to  her  will  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  her  serve  his  will  and  accomplish  his  ends.  He  must  profit  by 
these  earthly  gifts,  but  without  envying  their  perfection  for  his  work 
and  without  taking  them  as  his  model.  It  is  his  vocation  to  escape  from 
them.  The  song  of  the  birds  is  not  music  nor  docs  it  lead  to  music.  In 
the  art  of  painting  there  is  from  the  beginning  another  concern  than  to 
imitate  the  elegance  of  the  forms  and  the  brilliance  of  the  colors  which 
we  sec  about  us.  In  any  case,  such  an  ambition  is  impossible  of  realiza¬ 
tion,  for  to  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  recreate  life,  a  privilege  which 
belongs  to  life  alone,  which  possesses  the  secret  of  self-perpetuation  in 
each  type  of  life,  without  embarrassment  or  effort. 

The  artist’s  ambition  takes  a  different  direction.  However  much 
the  beauties  which  he  secs  about  him  may  charm  him,  he  knows  that  it 
is  his  function  to  produce  beauty  of  another  sort,  which  he  must  find 
by  following  the  opposite  road.  Doubtless  he  will  never  free  himself 
from  the  temptation  to  appeal  to  the  powers  whose  presence  he  realizes 
within  him,  powers  akin  to  that  Grace  which  without  effort  creates  all 
those  marvels  about  him.  Will  he  call  these  subconscious  stirrings  divine  ? 
Will  he  decline  to  discriminate  among  the  thousands  of  gifts,  will  he 
abdicate  in  the  presence  of  their  mystery,  calling  the  inspiration  super¬ 
natural  when  it  is  more  completely  Nature  than  he  himself?  If  he  docs, 
he  renounces  the  only  glory  which  is  his  very  own,  the  power  of  de¬ 
liberation  and  choice.  May  he  spurn  the  transaction;  may  the  pleasure 
a  man  finds  in  drunkenness  and  the  mouthing  of  vain,  dark  oracles 
not  tempt  him  to  renounce  his  fragile  birthright,  that  taste  of  immortality 
to  which  there  is  a  certain  nobility  in  clinging,  knowing  as  he  docs  that 
he  must  perish! — Buenos  Aires. 


Is  a  Literary  Criteriology 
Possible  ? 

BY  MANUEL  OLGUiN 

The  last  issue  of  Booths  Abroad  contains  the  article  Criteriology  and 
Literature  signed  by  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  and  translated  from 
the  Portuguese  into  English  by  C.  E.  Kany. 

In  that  article  the  distinguished  Portuguese  critic  advocates  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  literary  science  which  by  the  name  of  literary  criteriology 
would  be  devoted  to  “the  comparative  study  of  the  criteria  of  truth  or 
beauty  in  literature,  to  analyze  these  criteria  in  the  light  of  philosophy, 
to  test  them  experimentally,  both  through  the  specialized  experience  of 
this  study  and  through  the  cumulative  and  spontaneous  experience  of 
those  works  evolved  through  the  centuries.  This  literary  criteriology 
should  be  articulated  with  a  philosophical  criteriology  in  order  to  limit 
its  own  uncertainties,  as  far  as  the  solidity  of  the  epistemological  base 
permits.”  Professor  Figueiredo  highly  encourages  the  prompt  undertak¬ 
ing  of  this  science  in  literary  seminars  because  he  is  convinced  that  “the 
problem  of  aesthetic  judgment  will  be  illuminated  with  a  new  clarity 
only  when  a  criteriology  of  literary  history  is  set  up.”  However,  he  is  the 
first  to  recognize  the  difficulties  involved  in  an  enterprise  aiming  at  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  achieving  “the  definition  of  a  single  criterion  of  truth,  truth 
which  pure  science  allows  us  to  glimpse  and  which  is  implemented  by 
technique.”  “This  pure  truth,”  he  adds,  “cannot  differ  from  the  truth 
of  the  knowledge  of  man  haloed  by  art  in  new  splendor  or  converted 
into  a  superreality.  Nor  can  the  criterion  of  this  intuition-revealing 
beauty  deviate  from  the  criterion  of  absolute  truth.”  This  last  statement 
becomes  more  explicit  in  Professor  Figueiredo’s  contention  that  “knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  new  fact  or  theory  concerning  man, 
nature,  or  the  relationship  between  these  two;  it  also  means  adapting 
our  minds  to  reality  scientifically  explained  or  philosophically  interpreted 
or  artistically  recreated.”  Consequently,  “if  art  is  a  form  of  knowing, 
there  must  be  objective  criterion  to  determine  the  new  idea  which  its 
beauty  reveals  or  illuminates.”  The  discovery  of  this  objective  criterion 
would  be  the  attainment  of  “the  ideal  of  unifying  criteria  of  truth  and 
aesthetic  judgment  by  eliminating  some  of  them  and  incorporating 
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others  into  a  single  conception  which  would  be  capable  of  the  widest 
application  and  experimental  verification.” 

To  recapitulate,  Professor  Figueiredo  advocates  the  constitution  of 
a  literary  science,  the  subject  matter  of  which  would  include  the  different 
criteria  of  truth  as  evidenced  in  the  literary  works  of  all  ages;  a  science 
based  on  the  comparative  study  of  these  criteria,  their  analysis  in  the 
light  of  philosophy,  and  their  experimental  testing  in  the  literary  works 
of  the  past.  The  aim  of  this  science  would  be  the  attainment  of  a  single 
criterion  of  truth  or  beauty  which  would  give  the  problem  of  aesthetic 
judgment  a  definite  solution.  In  short.  Professor  Figueiredo  advocates 
the  constitution  of  a  normative  science  by  means  of  the  experimental 
method.  But,  as  he  is  convinced  of  the  identity  of  theoretical  and  aesthetic 
values  and  consequently  of  that  of  knowledge  and  art,  truth  and  beauty, 
he  also  thinks  it  possible  to  found  this  science,  at  least  partially,  by  means 
of  deduction  from  a  general  theory  of  values.  Thus,  if  art  is  a  form 
of  knowledge,  the  achievement  of  a  unique  standard  of  truth  would 
give  a  standard  of  beauty. 

But  is  it  really  possible  to  establish  a  normative  science  by  way  of 
induction?  Is  it  possible  to  achieve  a  definite  standard  by  means  of  a 
critical  and  experimental  examination  of  all  the  criteria  of  beauty  ex¬ 
plicitly  or  implicitly  stated  in  the  works  of  the  past?  This  would  pre¬ 
suppose  that  the  examination  of  a  definite  number  of  criteria  of  beauty 
would  give  us  the  standard  by  which  we  should  judge  the  works  of  the 
future.  This  also  means  that  we  assume,  as  a  leading  principle  of  investi¬ 
gation,  that  all  possible  manifestations  of  beauty  have  been  already  ex¬ 
hausted  and  that  the  future  will  offer  no  new  forms  which  could  not 
be  framed  within  the  adopted  criterion.  All  this  evidently  contradicts  the 
essential  character  of  scientific  induction.  It  is  almost  a  truism  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  sciences  that  no  knowledge  based  upon  experience 
may  pretend  to  be  absolutely  true.  Since  there  is  no  rational  evidence 
that  things  will  continue  to  occur  as  they  did  in  the  past,  all  our  Jtnowl- 
edge  derived  from  experience  is  merely  probable.  How,  then,  may  there 
ever  be  an  inductive  science  of  definite  standards  ?  Moreover,  since  by 
definition  a  normative  science  aims  at  definite  standards,  how  can  there 
ever  be  a  normative  science  which  may  at  the  same  time  be  experi¬ 
mentally  scientific  ?  An  experimental  science  can  only  be  a  description 
of  patterns  of  phenomenal  occurrences,  a  description  of  what  is  or  what 
will  probably  be.  Consequently,  if  a  normative  science  has  any  pre¬ 
tention  to  be  considered  experimentally  scientific,  it  has  to  renounce 
the  possibility  of  achieving  absolute  results  in  its  investigations.  Its  aim 
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cannot  be  other  than  to  record  the  accepted  norms  of  the  past  and  to 
make  probable  conjectures  regarding  the  future.  This  means  that  the 
normative  scientist  renounces  the  attempt  to  establish  what  must  be 
to  concern  himself  with  what  is  or  will  probably  be.  But  that  also  means 
he  ceases  to  be  what  might  be  termed  a  normative  scientist  to  become 
a  descriptive  or  experimental  scientist. 

Thus  a  literary  criteriology  aiming  to  achieve  a  universally  necessary 
criterion  of  beauty  by  applying  the  experimental  method  to  the  works 
of  the  past  does  not  seem  attainable  under  the  present  conditions  of  in¬ 
ductive  knowledge. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a  deductive  foundation  of  a  literary  criter¬ 
iology  upon  epistemology  or  other  forms  of  philosophical  reasoning, 
Professor  Figueiredo’s  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  values  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  success.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  innumerable  theories  of  truth  and  beauty  seems  to  show  that 
neither  aestheticians  nor  philosophers  are  as  yet  in  agreement  with  one 
another  in  their  respective  fields  about  the  essential  questions  concerning 
the  essence  of  value.  If  in  neither  the  field  of  aesthetics  nor  in  that  of 
epistemology  is  there  agreement  between  the  investigators  about  the 
essence  of  value,  on  what  basis  are  we  going  to  accept  the  identity  of 
truth  and  beauty,  of  art  and  knowledge  ?  Moreover,  modern  epistemo¬ 
logical  theories,  far  from  offering  any  support  to  aesthetics  or  morals, 
highly  condemn  any  attempt  to  validate  value  judgments  by  means 
of  scientific  or  philosophical  reasonings. 

A  scientific  statement  is  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  fact  state¬ 
ment,  that  is,  a  pure  description  of  phenomenal  occurrences.  Nothing 
in  this  description  contains  any  character  upon  which  we  could  found 
a  necessary  value  judgment.  Whenever  we  insist  on  basing  value  judg¬ 
ments  upon  scientific  results,  we  do  not  really  deduce  values  from  sci¬ 
ence  but  we  freely  invoke  science  in  support  of  personal  preferences.  In 
other  words,  a  value  judgment  is  not  deduced  from  but  added  to  scientific 
statements,  because  no  judgment  expressing  feelings  or  personal  pref¬ 
erences  may  be  deduced  from  a  pure  description  of  facts.  Neither  can 
any  philosophical  reasoning  validate  value  judgments  so  as  to  give 
them  the  necessity  they  pretend,  because  apart  from  the  purely  formal 
necessity  that  certain  philosophical  statements  show,  philosophy  itself 
does  not  have  any  necessary  validity. 

Thus  neither  from  a  scientifically  inductive  nor  from  a  philosophi¬ 
cally  deductive  viewpoint  does  it  seem  possible  to  found  a  literary  criter¬ 
iology  tending  to  achieve  a  universally  necessary  criterion  of  beauty. 
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But  if  the  founders  of  literary  criteriology  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
formulation  of  a  normative  definition  of  a  single  criterion  of  beauty  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  purely  descriptive  result  of  a  scientific  inquiry 
of  the  many  criteria  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  literary  works,  they 
will  surely  not  solve,  once  and  for  all,  the  problem  of  aesthetic  judgment, 
but  they  will  make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  literary  sciences. 
— University  of  Santiago,  Chile. 


Some  Remarks 
on  Austrian  Literature 

BY  HEINRICH  SCHNITZLER 

Is  THERE  such  a  thing  as  Austrian  literature  ?  Can  we  really  speak  of 
Austrian  literature  as  distinguished  from  German  literature? 

The  main  objection  made  by  those  who  contend  that  there  is  no  Aus¬ 
trian  but  only  German  literature,  is,  of  course,  this:  in  both  literatures 
the  same  language,  German,  is  the  medium;  therefore  Austrian  litera¬ 
ture  is  simply  a  part  of  German  literature,  just  as  are  the  Bavarian, 
Silesian,  and  Saxon  literatures.  A  common  language,  so  they  say,  implies 
a  common  culture;  consequently  the  literatures  of  two  countries,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  speak  the  same  tongue,  are  bound  to  have  the  same 
background,  regardless  of  regional  differences  of  a  secondary  character. 
That  such  a  view  is  an  over-simplification  ought  to  be  understood  no¬ 
where  better  than  in  the  United  States,  if  one  considers  American  literary 
relations  with  England.  The  two  countries  have  a  common  language, 
in  many  respects  a  common  cultural  and  intellectual  background ;  both 
arc  overwhelmingly  Protestant.  (We  shall  sec  presently  how  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  antagonisms  have  influenced  the  relations  between  the  two  Ger¬ 
man-speaking  peoples.)  Yet,  nobody  will  deny  that  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  English  and  American  literature,  nay,  between  English 
and  American  culture  in  general. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  existence  of  a  genuinely  Austrian 
literature  has  been  denied  for  so  many  decades:  the  histories  of  German  as 
well  as  of  Austrian  literature — they  have  been  mostly  written  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  not  by  Austrians.  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  Germans  to 
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understand  Austria  (and,  by  the  way,  vice  versa)  and  the  result  was 
endless  misunderstanding  and  mutual  prejudice.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
scholars  who  wrote  about  Austrian  literature  were  Protestants  and  there¬ 
fore  not  always  in  a  position  to  understand  a  culture  the  foundations  of 
which  were  Catholic. 

The  Catholic  basis  of  Austrian  culture  contains  a  great  many  ele¬ 
ments  which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  reason  but  are  purely 
irrational.  All  such  elements  were  alien  to  the  intellectual  climate  of  the 
19th  century,  when  scholars  in  all  fields  were  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
rationalism,  positivism  and  material  progress. 

Not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when  a  countermove¬ 
ment  against  these  rationalistic  tendencies  set  in,  did  people  come  to 
understand  irrational  trends  in  history  again  and  to  do  them  justice. 
Hence,  interest  in  the  most  irrational  period  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe  began  to  increase  and  scholars  in  all  fields  successfully  tried  a 
just  evaluation  of  that  period:  the  period  of  the  Baroque  and  its  complex 
and  fascinating  aspects.  Since  the  basis  of  Austrian  culture  actually  is 
the  Baroque,  the  understanding  of  a  genuinely  Austrian  culture  also 
began  to  spread. 

The  difference  between  Austrian  and  German  literature  can  be 
traced  throughout  their  entire  history.  The  starting  point  for  any  such 
investigation  must  be  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  With  the  Refor¬ 
mation  the  two  countries  became  violently  opposed  to  each  other  and 
from  that  time  on  Protestant  Germany  remained  for  centuries  Catholic 
Austria’s  arch-enemy.  For  two  centuries  an  insurmountable  wall  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  countries  intellectually  and  there  was  practically  no  spir¬ 
itual  intercourse  between  them.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  with  the  era  of  Enlightenment,  did  travellers  and  ideas  find 
their  way  across  the  border. 

During  these  two  centuries  Austria  had  evolved  her  own  culture, 
her  own  form  of  life,  her  own  literature  and  her  own  music.  The  basis 
of  her  entire  civilization  was  the  Baroque,  that  puzzling  and  absorbing 
phenomenon  of  European  history  which,  full  of  contradictions  and  un¬ 
solved  problems  as  it  is,  may  be  described  as  a  more  or  less  happy  union 
between  the  Italian  Humanistic  ideal  of  life  and  the  fighting  spirit  of 
counter-reformatory  Catholicism. 

After  a  ruthless  suppression  and  expulsion  of  everything  Protestant 
(and  Protestantism  had  made  headway  in  the  territories  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  much  to  their  discomfiture),  Austria  shut  her  doors  and  watched 
carefully  anybody  who  undertook  to  enter  her  threatened  realm.  The 
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fact,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Austria  during  this  period  was  to  become 
the  defender  of  Christianity  and  of  Western  civilization  against  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  Turkish  hordes,  did  not  mean  that  she  entered  into  a  spir¬ 
itual  union  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Despite  her  political  alliances,  in¬ 
tellectual  life  within  Austria  developed  according  to  its  own  laws  and 
in  a  more  leisurely  fashion  than  in  other  European  countries.. 

If  we  ask  what  were  the  main  characteristics  of  Austrian  literature 
during  this  decisive  period,  the  answer  is  somewhat  puzzling.  For  we 
can  hardly  point  to  any  literary  figure  comparable  to  the  great  writers 
who  enriched  contemporary  thought.  Austria’s  literary  contribution  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  centuries  of  the  Baroque  (1550-1750)  was  her  theatre.  She 
found  her  superior  expression  in  a  theatrical — and,  of  course,  also  musi¬ 
cal — culture  of  splendor  and  brilliancy.  Despite  its  Catholic  foundations, 
this  culture  did  not  disdain  the  most  worldly  and  intoxicating  devices 
of  stage-craft.  It  even  used  them  for  its  own  religious  purposes.  In  fact, 
Austria  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  theatre  and  drama  of  the 
Jesuits  which  influenced  Europe’s  drama  and  theatre  during  the  entire 
Baroque  age. 

This  whole  evolution  was  without  counterpart  in  Germany,  where 
literary  production  followed  entirely  different  trends.  It  took  an  intellec¬ 
tual  revolution  to  change  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  German  ideas 
again  began  to  penetrate  into  Austrian  territory;  this  revolution  is  known 
as  the  “Enlightenment.”  Yet,  although  the  new  philosophy  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  count  even  one  of  Austria’s  emperors  among  its  most  ardent 
advocates — Joseph  II — the  era  of  Enlightenment  under  his  reign  was  but 
a  short  interlude.  However,  again  we  find  that  literary  evolution  in  Ger¬ 
many  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  went  along  completely  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  While  in  Germany  the  adherents  of  “Sturm  und  Drang”  pro¬ 
duced  their  stirring  works,  Austria  went  on  within  its  own  limits.  While 
Schiller’s  Riiuber  threw  audiences  in  Germany  into  fits  of  exaltation, 
Austria  evolved  its  peculiar  dramatic  genre,  the  Viennese  folk-  and  fairy¬ 
tale  play  which  furnished  the  libretto  to  Mozart’s  Zauberflote.  While 
Goethe’s  Werther  drove  people  in  Germany  to  suicide,  the  Viennese 
enjoyed  plays  and  even  fireworks  ridiculing  the  tragic  fate  of  Goethe’s 
hero. 

The  Romantic  Movement,  to  be  sure,  produced  far-reaching  effects 
within  Austria,  and  not  only  on  her  literature.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  various  nations  and  races  which  formed  the  Hapsburg  Empire  were 
awakened  to  an  exciting  consciousness  of  their  own  past.  They  began 
to  search  their  own  history  and  to  dig  up  old  native  folk  legends  and 
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heroic  tales.  It  was  then  that  thoughts  of  national  independence  began 
to  take  root  within  these  various  nations,  thoughts  which  were  to  lead 
them  more  and  more  toward  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  government  and 
its  reactionary  policy. 

This  policy  found  its  champion  immediately  after  the  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  Prince  Metternich.  Now  more  than  ever  before, 
Austria  was  virtually  sealed  against  any  connection  with  other  countries 
and  especially  with  Germany.  A  strict  censorship  and  a  secret  police 
comparable  almost  to  Hitler’s  Gestapo  were  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
dangerous  subversive  ideas — and  any  foreign  idea  was  regarded  as  dan¬ 
gerous  and  subversive.  The  history  of  Austrian  literature  during  that 
period  is  the  history  of  a  constant  and  desperate  struggle  of  unhappy 
writers  against  a  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  censorship-bureau,' 
against  petty  ofl&cials  who  frustrated  more  than  one  writer’s  productivity 
and  who  drove  others  into  exile.  They  found  an  asylum  not  in  France 
or  England  or  any  other  European  country  but  in  Germany,  which  still 
remained  the  opponent  of  Austrian  ideologies. 

Germany’s  and  especially  Prussia’s  antagonism  culminated  in  the 
war  of  1866,  when  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  suffered  its  first  deadly  blow 
in  the  battle  of  Kdniggratz.  After  that,  and  even  more  after  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Reich  in  1871,  Germany  became  more  and  more  Prussianized. 
The  more  obvious  this  trend  became,  the  more  Austrian  writers  refused 
to  accept  the  ideas  prevailing  across  the  border.  At  no  time  had  the 
differences  between  Austrian  and  German  literature  been  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  now.  Especially  after  1890  the  two  countries  show  lit¬ 
erary  physiognomies  which  have  almost  no  similarities  at  all.  In  Ger¬ 
many  social  consciousness  instigated  plays  like  Hauptmann’s  Weber, 
or  Sudermann’s  Stein  unter  Steinen.  In  Austria  the  literary  group  some¬ 
times  called  “Young  Vienna”  dodged  any  direct  approach  to  social  prob¬ 
lems  and  evolved  a  new  psychological  art  of  extreme  refinement  in  the 
works  of  Hofmannsthal  and  Schnitzler.  To  be  sure,  the  two  countries 
were  now  no  longer  intellectually  separated  as  they  had  been  at  the  time 
of  Metternich  or  during  the  Baroque  period.  Nevertheless,  their  respec¬ 
tive  literary  achievements  evinced  distinct  and  widely  different  features. 

This  antagonism  was  to  become  even  more  outspoken  after  the 
debacle  of  1918.  The  new  literary  movement  in  Germany,  known  as 
Expressionism,  found  almost  no  echo  in  Austria.  Besides,  the  ideals  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Austrian  and  German  writers  and  often  violent  political 
activism  was  preached,  while  in  Austria  writers  like  Hofmannsthal  and 
Werfel  used  the  stage  to  express  their  mistrust  in  the  then  prevailing 
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anarchic  conditions,  setting  up  a  new  ideal  of  non-violence  and  order. 
(Cf.  especially  Hofmannsthal’s  adaptation  of  Calderon’s  Great  T heatre 
of  the  World;  or  his  last  play  Der  T urm;  or  Werfel’s  drama  Juarez  und 
Maximilian.) 

So,  even  from  these  more  than  sketchy  remarks  we  may  see  that  the 
literary  evolution  in  the  two  German-speaking  countries  has  followed 
utterly  different  lines.  And  this  divergence  began  at  the  time  when  the 
religious  movement  of  the  Reformation  split  the  realm  of  the  German 
spirit  into  two  not  only  distinct  but  opposing  camps. 

To  stress  these  differences  does  not  imply,  to  be  sure,  any  evaluation. 
I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  Austrian  culture  and  consequently  Aus¬ 
trian  literature  is  in  any  way  “better”  or  “worse”  than  German  culture 
and  literature.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind 
the  intrinsic  differences  in  the  ideals  pervading  the  two  cultural  spheres, 
that  is,  if  we  want  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  objective  appreciation  of  their 
literary  achievements. 

A  thorough  investigation  will  have  to  deal  with  many  more  prob¬ 
lems  than  those  presented  by  the  religious  diversity  which  distinguished 
Austrian  and  German  culture  during  more  than  four  centuries.  The 
impact  of  Austria’s  political  structure,  evolving  conditions  unparalleled 
in  any  other  European  country,  can  be  felt  in  all  literary  works  produced 
in  the  Danubian  monarchy.  The  influence  of  the  diverse  and  often  in¬ 
congruous  races  whose  unification  was  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  by 
Austria’s  rulers,  upon  the  country’s  literary  life,  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  typically  Austrian  methods  of  government  and  educa¬ 
tion  which  helped  shape  the  type  of  human  being  half-jokingly  nick¬ 
named  “Homo  Austriacus.” 

This  being  apart  whose  peculiarities  have  struck  countless  foreign 
observers  at  all  times,  can  be  studied  nowhere  better  than  in  the  works 
of  the  Austrian  writers.  That  this  “Homo  Austriacus”  is  by  no  means 
an  invention  of  some  infuriated  Austrian  local  patriots  can  best  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  especially  foreigners,  and  above  all  those  coming  from 
Germany,  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the  different  form  of  life 
they  encountered  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  Austria’s  borders.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Nicolai,  visiting  Austria  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century, 
writes  about  his  experiences  in  a  tone  of  amazement  (and,  in  view  of 
his  sober  narrow-mindedness,  also  contempt)  as  if  he  were  writing  about 
some  native  tribes  in  far-distant  south  seas.  Conversely,  the  diaries  of 
the  Austrian  Grillparzer  during  a  trip  to  Germany  reveal  his  uneasiness 
among  people  whom  he  felt  to  belong  to  a  race  different  from  his  own — 
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although  its  members  spoke  the  same  language.  In  our  day,  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  study  of  how  this  Austrian  type  of  human  being  has  come  into 
existence,  was  written  by  a  French  scholar  (Andre  Tibal.  Vautrichien. 
Essais  sur  la  formation  d'une  individuality  nationale.  Paris.  1936.) 

Any  serious  study  of  Austrian  culture  and  literature  must  also  do 
away  with  the  superficial  and  misleading  notion  of  “gay  Vienna.”  This 
city  has  always  been  the  center  of  Austria’s  intellectual  life  and  therefore 
it  is  imperative  to  understand  her  character  as  well  as  that  of  her  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  bunch  of  carefree  people,  mainly 
interested  in  Strauss’  waltzes  and  in  drinking  limitless  quantities  of 
“Heurigen,”  i.e.,  new  wine.  However,  there  are  a  great  many  trends 
to  be  found  in  Viennese  history  and  culture  which  cannot  readily  be 
pressed  into  the  established  cliche-pattern  of  “gay  Vienna.”  To  empha¬ 
size  these  trends  does  not  mean  to  indulge  in  any  cheap  “debunking.” 
If  Vienna  had  been  merely  the  city  of  waltzes  and  of  the  famed  “Ge- 
miitlichkeit,”  it  would  have  been  a  rather  dull  place,  not  worth  much 
attention — except  that  of  the  participants  in  Cook’s  Tours.  The  problem 
of  Vienna  and  her  cultural  history  is  very  complex  indeed  and  it  evades 
any  simplification.  Vienna  was  not  only  “charming.”  She  hid  under  her 
merry  surface  human  tragedy — Beethoven! — spiritual  struggles  and  con¬ 
flicts — Grillparzer! — social  problems  and  changes  of  ominous  impact. 
However,  the  surface  has  always  been  a  more  pleasant  sight  and  the  often 
mentioned  Viennese  way  of  smiling  continually,  especially  in  front  of 
foreigners,  led  casual  observers  to  the  understandable  belief  that  “Wine, 
Women  and  Song” — this  being  the  title  of  one  of  Strauss’  most  beautiful 
waltzes — ^were  the  essence  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

To  conclude:  Austrian  literature,  since  it  came  into  existence  four 
hundred  years  ago,  is  not  merely  a  side-road  of  German  literature.  Aus¬ 
tria’s  writers,  although  they  use  the  German  language,  are  not  simply 
German  writers,  and  at  all  times  they  have  been  aware — often  painfully 
— of  their  peculiar  position  within  the  sphere  of  German  culture.  Grill¬ 
parzer,  who  experienced  this  tragic  dilemma  more  consciously  than  any 
other  Austrian  poet,  wrote  the  revealing  line:  “I  am  not  a  German — 
I  am  an  Austrian.”  Austrian  literature  has  developed  organically  and 
according  to  the  unique  situation  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  born. 
It  has  evolved  its  own  ideals,  its  own  forms,  its  own  philosophy  of  life, 
including  its  own  and  very  problematical  attitude  toward  reality. 

In  fact,  the  history  not  only  of  Austrian  literature  but  of  Austrian 
culture  as  a  whole  might  also  be  told  in  terms  of  a  constant  struggle  of 
the  individual  and  its  inner  world  against  the  outer  world  of  reality — 
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from  the  Baroque  drama  of  the  Jesuits  with  its  conflict  between  worldli- 
ncss  and  spirituality,  down  to  Raimund’s  naive  and  deeply  poetical  at¬ 
tempt  to  populate  with  ghosts  and  fairies  a  world  grown  sober,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  Hofmannsthal’s  desperate  dialogue  between  the  “Death  and 
the  Fool,”  which  reveals  the  bankruptcy  of  Man  when  he  sacrifices 
reality  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fancies. 

The  history  of  Austrian  literature  as  seen  against  the  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  her  particular  and  unique  culture  has  not  yet  been  written. 
But  an  unprejudiced  approach  to  the  problem  will  reward  the  student 
not  only  with  a  great  intellectual  experience.  It  may  help  him  to  discover 
and  to  understand  works  of  beauty  and  importance  which  have  been 
neglected  and  misunderstood.  Furthermore,  it  will  contribute  to  his 
appreciation  of  problems  of  a  part  of  the  Old  World  the  solution  of 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
heart  of  the  European  continent. — University  of  California. 


“Lugoncs,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Bibliotcca  Nacional  dc  Maestros  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  was  in  the  habit 
of  replying  when  anyone  asked  him 
how  many  books  he  had  on  his  shelves: 
‘I  couldn’t  tell  you;  but  I  can  tell  you 
how  many  readers  we  have!” — ^From  the 
Bibliotecas  y  Libras  Argentinos  section 
of  Cervantes,  La  Habana. 


tromo  his  most  finished  work.” — Max 
Hennquez  Urena,  in  Cuadernos  Ameri¬ 
canos,  Mexico  City. 

“'Montevideo  o  La  Nueva  Troy  a, 
which  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
Alexandre  Dumas,  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish  by  Edmundo  Bianchi,  with 
a  prologue  by  Ariosto  Gonzilez.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  novel  was  written  by 
the  Uruguayan  General  Pecheco  y  Obes, 
although  the  author  of  the  prologue 
persists  in  attributing  it  to  Dumas.  What 
could  the  French  story-teller  have 
known  of  the  siege  of  Montevideo  by 
the  forces  of  Rosas?  The  novel  was  anti- 
Rosas  propaganda,  and  in  signing  it  with 
the  name  of  Dumas,  the  novelist  with  a 
hundred  anonymous  collaborators.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pacheco  multiplied  a  hundred  times 
the  book’s  appeal  to  the  government  of 
France.” — From  Cervantes,  La  Habana. 

Alicia  Ruble  Gerstel,  in  Cuadernos 
Americanos,  Mexico  City,  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  German  Czech  writers, 
Franz  Werfel  and  Franz  Kafka,  are 
Jews. 


According  to  the  1941  report  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  that  library 
issued  in  1941:  In  German,  156,890 
books;  in  French,  72,764  books;  in  Rus¬ 
sian,  62,629;  in  Czechoslovak,  44,076;  in 
Italian,  43,^3;  in  Yiddish,  35,008;  in 
Spanish,  30,111;  in  Hungarian,  28395. 
TTie  most  striking  item  is  the  figure  for 
French,  which  is  clearly  far  and  away 
the  most  popular  language  with  non¬ 
native  readers. 

“Joseph  Conrad  located  in  Latin 
America  the  work  which  represents  his 
most  sustained  effort.  Conrad  confessed 
that  of  all  his  novels,  Nostromo  had 
caused  him  the  most  anxious  medita¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Richard  Curie,  Conrad  considered  Nos- 


The  Riddle  of  Zelenski 


BY  ARTHUR  PRUDDEN  COLEMAN 

IN  LONDON  last  December  4th  there  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Polish  P.E.N.  Club  and  with  the  co-operation  of  all  Allied  branches 
of  the  writing  guild,  what  a  Polish  journalist  has  called  “a  literary 
s^nce.”  The  purpose  of  the  Academy,  as  the  event  was  known  officially, 
was  to  evoke  in  a  measure  the  figure  of  the  late  Tadeusz  2^1enski,  who 
was  recently  tortured  or  starved  or  otherwise  done  to  death  in  a  German 
concentration  camp,  and  to  do  belated  justice,  as  well  as  homage,  to 
Zelenski’s  memory. 

The  Academy  signalized  the  end  of  one  of  the  moving  minor 
dramas  of  the  Second  World  War  and  the  clearing  up  of  a  baffling 
mystery.  The  riddle  of  Zelenski — Boy,  as  he  was  known  generally — was 
not  that,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  man  should  have  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  violent  partisan  controversy.  This  was  to  have  been 
expected,  and  was  entirely  in  character,  for  Boy  had  been  consistently, 
all  through  the  epoch  of  Free  Poland,  next  to  Pitsudski  himself  the 
most  reviled  figure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  respected,  on  the 
other,  in  Polish  life.  What  mystified  us  and  cast  a  shadow  over  the  post¬ 
war  period  of  the  Zelenski  drama  was  the  rumor  and  suspicion  of  treason. 

Here  was  the  very  Colossus  of  contemporary  Polish  letters,  one  of 
the  few  writers  in  Free  Poland  of  full  world  stature,  a  poet  and  wit, 
essayist  and  critic,  satirist,  de-bunker,  philosopher,  reformer  and  finally 
ace-translator  from  the  French,  who,  when  war  came  in  September 
1939,  refused  to  leave  his  homeland.  When  the  German  triumph  became 
a  certainty  Zelenski  left  Warsaw,  where  he  had  lived  since  the  founding 
of  the  republic,  and  made  his  way  to  Poland’s  eastern  metropolis, 
Lwow.  There  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  multitudes  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  many  writers  like  himself,  all  seeking  to  escape  in  order 
to  find  security,  as  they  believed,  in  France.  Zelenski  refused  to  flee  with 
them.  Beyond  Lwow  he  would  not  go. 

When  the  Russians  occupied  the  city  Zelenski  remained  where  he 
was,  continuing  to  pursue  his  favorite  occupation  of  translating  the 
French  classics.  At  once  his  former  enemies,  consisting  on  the  one  hand 
of  those  who  opposed  his  defense  of  birth  control  and  his  views  on  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other  of  the  extreme  nationalists,  began 
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to  whisper,  “We  told  you  so!  What  could  you  expect  of  so  worldly  and 
cosmopolitan  a  writer?  Behold  the  literary  Quisling!” 

During  the  first  months  of  the  occupation  even  Zelenski’s  warmest 
supporters  often  wondered  privately  whether  their  erstwhile  idol,  brave 
and  fearless  hitherto  in  the  face  of  opposition,  had  not  been  obliged  to 
make  more  concessions  than  one  properly  should  make  in  order  to  be 
permitted  the  freedom  he  apparently  enjoyed  under  Russian  rule.  Fuel 
was  added  to  the  flame  of  suspicion  in  the  spring  of  1941  when  Boy  par¬ 
ticipated  actively  in  a  Mickiewicz  celebration  held  in  Lwow  imder  Soviet 
patronage  and  when,  simultaneously,  his  name  was  linked  with  a  Com¬ 
munist  journal.  New  Horizons. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  1941  that  it  finally  became  possible  to  measure 
Boy’s  true  stature:  not  until  the  day  arrived  when  the  Germans  replaced 
the  Russians  as  masters  of  Lwow.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boy  could 
easily  have  fled  the  beleaguered  city,  accompanying  the  Russians  as  they 
withdrew  and  finding  refuge,  eventually,  in  Moscow  or  Leningrad. 
Boy  did  not  stir.  Again  as  in  1939,  he  refused  to  flee.  Consistent  to  the 
principle  he  had  then  espoused,  knowing  himself,  despite  his  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism,  to  be  a  very  Anteus  in  his  need  for  rootage  in  native  soil,  he 
remained  in  Lwow.  Thus  those  who  had  withheld  judgment  on  the  first 
act  of  the  Zelenski  drama  were  vindicated,  while  a  great  silence  fell  upon 
Boy’s  traducers,  a  silence  now  transformed,  as  the  London  Academy 
signalizes,  into  open  praise  for  one  who,  in  the  face  of  all,  stood  firm, 
refusing  to  abandon  the  soil  of  his  homeland.  In  the  words  of  Tadeusz 
Pawlikowski,  creator  of  the  great  Cracow  Theatre  in  which  Boy’s  own 
genius  was  nurtured,  better  for  him 

The  very  blackest  of  breads. 

The  black  Polish  soil, 

'Neath  a  Polish  thatch. . . . 

than  the  finest  white  bread  abroad. 

With  his  tradition.  Boy  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise  than  re¬ 
main  in  Poland.  For  years  he  had  been  a  professional  drama  critic. 
Early  years  of  seeing  the  Polish  theatre  dominated  season  after  season 
by  plays  which,  written  abroad,  lacked  all  touch  with  native  reality,  had 
bred  in  him  a  passion  for  drama  that  was  rooted  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
before  whom  it  was  designed  to  be  played.  Like  his  contemporary  and 
fellow-Cracovian  Wyspianski,  Boy  demanded  a  Polish  drama  that  was 
normal  and  sane  and  free  from  the  hysteria  common  to  all  the  dramatic 
output  of  the  romantic  exiles.  He  wanted,  in  a  word,  a  drama  like  that 
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of  every  other  country,  and  to  the  end  of  speeding  the  reahzation  of  this 
he  wielded  his  critic’s  scalpel  tirelessly  and  for  years  on  end,  as  we  see  in 
the  myriad  volumes  of  his  Flirtations  with  Melpomene. 

Boy’s  was  a  many-faceted  genius  and  it  is  hard  to  predict  for  which 
of  his  numerous  qualities  he  will  be  longest  remembered.  For  his  wit, 
undeniably,  the  wit  that  sparkles  at  its  best  in  those  early  cabaret  verses 
which,  as  he  himself  confessed,  were  so  much  fun  to  write  that  they 
literally  turned  him  from  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  he  was 
trained,  to  the  profession  of  literature.  For  his  remarkable  facility  in 
manipulating  his  native  language,  so  that  under  his  hand  it  became  in 
one  moment  a  faithful  mirror  of  a  Verlaine  or  Villon,  in  another  of 
Baudelaire  or  Balzac.  For  his  charm,  assuredly,  at  its  most  engaging 
in  the  essays  on  old  Cracow  collected  in  the  volume  Know’st  thou  the 
land.  .  .  .  and  in  the  Actionized  biography  of  King  John  Sobieski’s 
Marysient{a.  For  his  ruthless  de-bunking  of  certain  Polish  immortals  in 
the  challenging  Bronzownicy  (The  Bronzed).  For  all  these  qualities 
Boy  will  be  remembered,  but  longest,  probably  for  the  thing  for  which 
the  Germans  were  obliged,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  incarcerate  him:  for 
his  passion  for  truth,  a  passion  which  characterized  even  the  smallest 
enterprise  to  which  he  set  his  hand  and  of  which  no  small  manifestation 
was  his  uncompromising  admiration  for  and  loyalty  to  the  cultural  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  native  land. — Columbia  University. 


Tbc  “modernistic”  library  quarterly 
Fantasy,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  become  very 
much  interested  in  Latin  American 
verse.  Its  Number  26,  which  appeared 
rcccndy  (it  celebrated  its  tenth  birthday 
lately)  carries  translations  from  sixteen 
Latin-American  poets,  including  Sor 
Juana  In6s  de  la  Cruz,  Rub6n  Dario, 
Gabriela  Mistral,  Pablo  Neruda,  Jorge 
Carrera  Andrade  and  Salvador  Novo. 

A  branch  of  the  Mexican  National 
University  is  to  be  established  at  Mon¬ 
terrey,  in  order  to  bring  the  privilege 
of  a  college  education  nearer  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Republic. 

The  Revue  de  UtUrature  comparie, 
founded  in  Paris  in  1921  by  Fernand 
Baldensperger  and  Paul  Hazard  and 


discontinued  during  the  present  war,  is 
now  in  “Allied”  hands.  Its  publication 
has  been  taken  over  by  a  group  of  French 
scholars  under  the  editorship  of  Marcel 
Chicoteau  (Walden  Lodge,  48  Wood 
Lane,  Highgate,  London  N.  6). — ^From 
Le  Jour  of  Montreal. 

The  late  volcanic  Colombian  poet 
Barba  Jacob  (Miguel  Angel  Osorio)  to 
the  late  North  American  historian  and 
biographer  Professor  Percy  Alvin  Martin 
iof  Stanford  University,  quoted  in  the 
latter’s  Who's  Who  in  Luuin  America: 
“I  am  a  son  of  Antioquia  of  the  Jewish 
race,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  my  ad¬ 
diction  to  melancholy,  and  I  live  as  a 
Gentile  who  hopes  for  no  Messiah,  or 
as  a  ruthless  pagan  of  Rome  in  deca¬ 
dence.” 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


The  Spanish  of  New  YorJ{ 
City's  Latin  Quarter 

(Armando  Zcgri  in  his  book 
La  Mujer  antisiptica) 

“The  Barrio  Latino  has  developed  a 
malevolent  jargon  of  its  own,  built  of 
local  vernacular  expressions  which  are 
unknown  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  ‘bolitero’  is 
a  name  for  the  individual  whose  dan¬ 
gerously  extra-legal  occupation  is  the 
handling  of  the  numbers  tickets  called 
‘bolitas.’  A  ‘faldero’  is  a  man  who  steals 
clothing.  This  profession  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  to  go  to  a  clothing  store,  select 
a  suit  of  clothes,  locate  it  for  his  Taldero,’ 
and  have  it  delivered  the  next  day  for 
half  the  marked  price.  The  name  ‘fal¬ 
dero’  comes  from  the  thief s  technique. 
The  ‘faldero’  enters  the  store  like  any 
other  honest  Christian  who  plans  to  ex¬ 
amine  or  buy,  and  leaves  it  a  little  later 
with  the  booty  attached  to  a  belt  under 
his  clothing.  ‘Rifa’  is  marihuana. 
‘Arrincame  la  vida’  is  the  name  of  a 
boodeg  liquor  fermented  from  maize, 
raisins  and  sugar.  A  ‘Ricardo’  is  a  de¬ 
tective.  ‘Ricardo’  is  a  literal  translation 
of  the  English  term  ‘Dick.’  ‘Rompe 
puertas’  are  housebreakers.  ‘Came’  and 
‘filete’  are  synonyms  for  ‘woman.*  The 
natives  call  a  Spaniard  a  ‘gallego,’  a 
Porto  Rican  a  ‘bendito,’  etc. . . .” 

As  Might  Have  Been  Expected 

(Paul  G^raldy,  in  Figaro) 
Bernard  Naudin,  who  had  undertak¬ 
en  to  illustrate  one  of  my  books,  said 
to  me: 

“Can’t  you  find  me  a  woman  who 
looks  like  your  conception  of  your  hero¬ 
ine?  That  would  help  me.” 

I  found  him  a  woman  who  looked 
like  my  heroine.  Then  he  said: 


“Couldn’t  you  ask  her  to  have  a  gown 
made  which  is  exaedy  the  gown  you 
think  of  her  as  wearing?’’ 

We  had  the  gown  made  as  he  asked. 
He  invited  the  woman  to  pose  for  him 
in  this  gown,  and  she  sat  for  him  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Naudin  worked  on  the  illus- 
tradon  for  a  year.  When  he  brought 
them  to  me  at  last,  I  recognized  the 
woman  he  had  been  painting  all  his  life 
— the  same  protruding  forehead,  the 
same  outmoded  gown,  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  one  my  model  had  worn 
for  him.  All  the  labor,  all  the  planning 
and  all  the  conscientious  effort  to  con¬ 
form  to  another  man’s  ideas  came 
straight  back  to  Naudin.  (From  Void 
la  France  de  ce  mois). 

Mexico's  Corrido  Goes  to  War 

(Ernest  S.  Hediger  in 
The  Inter- American  Monthly) 

“The  inquisitive  traveler  who  wand¬ 
ers  off  the  beaten  track  in  Mexico  will 
often  encounter,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  run  into  one  of  the  numerous  carni¬ 
vals,  one  or  several  singers  of  corridos 
.  .  .  The  Mexican  corrido  is  not  only  a 
folksong;  it  is  much  more  than  that.  A 
direct  descendant  of  the  Spanish  ro¬ 
mance,  it  undoubtedly  originated  with 
the  Spanish  soldiers.  For  many  of  the 
conquistadores,  such  as  Ortiz  and  Maese 
Pedro,  were  excellent  musicians  and 
singers  of  romances.  The  Mexican  co¬ 
rrido,  however,  differs  from  the  Spanish 
romance  in  that  it  is  much  more  in  the 
popular  vein,  and  is  essentially  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  current  events.  It  can  be  called 
the  lyrical  means  of  expression  of  the 
plain  people  and  is  the  most  important 
example  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Old 
Mexico.  .  .  .  Not  unexpectedly,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  particularly  since  Mexi¬ 
co’s  entry,  has  given  rise  to  a  series  of 
corridos  grandes  y  chicos.  The  best  of 
them  to  diis  day  is  that  of  Rodolfo  Lo- 


Drawing  by  Gabriel  Fernandez  Ledesma  for  Antoniorrobles, 
Un  Gorridn  en  la  guerra  de  las  ficras  (Page  263) 


.  Composed  of  seventy  stanzas  in 
all,  with  illustrations  by  Gabriel  Fer- 
nindez  Ledesma  ...  With  the  character¬ 
istic  graciousness  of  Mexican  popular 
poetry,  it  comments  on  the  striking  as¬ 
pects  of  the  present  war:  the  brutal  in¬ 
vasion  of  peaceful  European  countries 
by  the  Nazi  hordes,  the  need  of  common 
defense  of  the  Americas.  It  tells  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Mexican  tanker  Potrero 
del  Llano  and  the  declaration  of  the 
state  of  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
Axis.  Given  the  largest  possible  distri¬ 
bution,  this  corrida  could  do  more  to 
explain  to  the  Mexican  {jeopic  why  the 
United  Nations  must  fight  the  axis  than 
do  the  tons  of  fancy,  de  luxe  periodicals 
distributed  at  high  cost  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  those  who  are  for  the  most  part 
already  informed.  There  is  a  lesson 
which,  unfortunately,  British  and  U.  S. 
propagandists  have  not  yet  learned — 
how  to  reach  the  masses  of  Latin-Indo- 


Americans,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
the  upper  crust.  . . .” 

Literature  of  the  Third  Reich 

(Eric  Russell  Bentley  in  The  Nation, 
Feb.  6) 

“.  .  .  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Nazi  literature  is  not  popular;  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  preference  for  escapist  mediocrity 
is  proof  in  itself.  Even  Goebbels  can  see 
that  the  quality  of  his  writers  is  not  high, 
and  only  a  month  or  two  ago  he  was 
berating  them  for  not  playing  an  ade¬ 
quate  role  in  the  New  Order.  He  said 
they  had  ample  opportunities.  And  in¬ 
deed  in  what  other  country  docs  the 
chief  executive  give  an  annual  speech 
wholly  devoted  to  culture?  For  lack  of 
new  Nazi  writers  the  party  was  obliged 
to  hunt  through  the  histories  for  proto- 
Nazis.  Books  appeared  with  such  titles 
as  Goethe’s  Mission  in  the  Third  Reich; 
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Schiller  as  Hitler’s  Buddy  (‘Kampf- 
gcnossc’);  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Poet  of 
the  Foli(;  Nietzsche  and  National  So¬ 
cialism.  Probably  every  classic  German 
writer  except  Heine  has  been  exploited 
in  this  way. . . 

A  Note  on  Antoni  Gronowicz 

(Contributed  by  Agnes  Fisher) 
Probably  never  before  have  we  in 
America,  or  we  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  had  so  much  opportunity  to  read 
and  examine  the  work  of  those  who  ex¬ 
press  themselves  and  their  people  in 
other  languages.  In  one  notable  classifi¬ 
cation,  to  be  sure,  little  has  been  done, 
namely  in  poetry,  chiefly  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  translating 
theme  and  technique  together.  One  gift¬ 
ed  author  was  for  this  reason  long  over¬ 
looked.  Antoni  Gronowicz,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Polish  Literary  Award  (Fun- 
dusz  Kultury  Narodowej)  in  1938,  has 
been  living  in  this  country  since  1940. 
He  is  first  and  foremost  a  poet.  There 
is  great  originality  in  his  style,  as  there 
is  in  his  themes,  and  both  are  vigorous, 
even  rebellious.  He  has  found  much  of 
his  inspiration  in  the  living  soil  of  his 
native  land.  It  is  impossible  to  translate 
his  poetry  adequately,  but  of  late  he  has 
gone  into  other  fields  of  literary  expres¬ 
sion.  Last  year  he  wrote  a  moving  novel 
for  young  people,  called  Bole\,  based  on 
Polish  village  life  (New  York,  Nelson). 
This  book  was  received  with  acclaim 
far  beyond  that  usually  accorded  books 
for  young  readers.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  he  has  published  a  biography  of 
his  illustrious  countryman,  Ignacy  Pad¬ 
erewski  (Paderewsi(i — Pianist  and  Patri¬ 
ot.  New  York.  Nelson.  Dramatized  on 
March  30,  on  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  in  Spanish  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.)  Both  these  books  reveal  his  poetic 
insight  and  a  quality  of  presentation 
which  might  be  described  as  rhythmic, 
and  both  provide  good  omens  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  when  he  expands  his  literary  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  writing  of  fiction  for  an 
English-reading  public.  His  fiction  in 


his  native  land,  although  it  took  second 
place  to  his  poetry  and  drama,  was  full 
of  the  vitality  and  intense  honesty  exem¬ 
plified  in  his  poetry  and  his  political 
essays.  His  first  novel  in  English  was  a 
sensational  drama  entided  Hitler’s  Wife, 
which  had  run  as  a  serial  in  the  original 
Polish  (New  York.  Paramount).  Based 
on  authenticated  facts  and  photographs, 
it  is  characterized  by  a  mischievous, 
“pixie”  quality  of  laughter  and  buoyant 
spirits  which  has  been  partially  but  not 
entirely  lost  in  the  translation.  One  of 
his  plays  is  available  in  English,  his 
whimsical  League  of  Animals  (New 
York.  Greenberg),  which  satirizes  the 
League  of  Nadons.  (His  verse  collecdon 
Melodia  Swittow — Melody  of  Dawns — 
was  reviewed  in  our  Volume  15,  at  Page 
485. — The  Editors). 

Zweig  and  Petrov 

(Pablo  Neruda  in 

Repertorio  Americano,  Sept.  12,  1942) 
The  death  of  Stefan  Zweig  and  the 
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death  of  Eugene  Petrov  are  type  and 
symbol  of  our  time.  It  is  an  age  that  is 
dying  and  an  age  that  is  coming  to  the 
birth. 

The  suicide  of  Stefan  Zweig  is  the 
suicide  of  many  other  men,  men  who 
are  slowly  dying  of  evasion,  desertion, 
cowardice.  The  death  of  Zweig  is  en¬ 
tirely  natural;  it  is  the  death  of  an  age 
which  no  longer  has  any  reason  for 
being.  It  is  the  death  of  a  man  who  no 
longer  has  any  place  on  the  earth  in  a 
day  of  great  tasks.  The  death  of  a  writer 
when  everything  has  been  written,  when 
everything  must  be  rewritten,  when  the 
world  is  beginning  to  be  reborn. 

Eugene  Petrov  dies  fighting  and  writ¬ 
ing,  cannonaded,  blown  to  bits,  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  in  the  tempest  of  this 
war  of  ours.  Eugene  Petrov  is  great.  He 
alone  is  great. 

He  is  supreme  grandeur.  He  strides 
into  the  heart  of  the  tempest  to  fight,  to 
write,  to  publish  heroism,  to  inspire  his 


people  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  not  fighting  alone.  His  death  opens 
an  epoch.  He  waters  with  his  impetuous 
blood  the  seed  of  our  new  time. 

This  magnificent  war  for  humanity 
has  sown  Russian  soil  with  thousands 
of  heroes.  Russia’s  brow  is  covered  with 
blood  and  laurel. 

Among  the  writers,  none  is  purer  or 
nobler  than  Eugene  Petrov. 

His  death  obliterates  cowardly  deaths, 
as  the  spring  erases  the  black  scar  of  the 
dead  age.  His  blood  mounts  from  the 
earth  to  the  tall  trees,  and  above  the  tall 
trees  his  name  is  written  in  enormous 
letters  of  fire. 

T he  Soviet  T heater  in  the  War 

(John  Gassner,  in  Soviet  Russia  Today, 
February,  1943) 

“.  .  .  When  the  invasion  began,  the 
Russian  theater  was  prepared.  It  was 
ready,  in  the  first  place,  because  it  was 
the  largest  and  best  organized  theater 
in  the  world.  It  was  not  only  the  theater 
in  which  acting,  direction  and  scenic 
design  were  most  richly  developed,  but 
the  theater  that  was  most  substantially 
subsidized,  endowed  with  the  largest 
personnel,  and  most  closely  related  to 
the  masses  in  the  cities  and  on  the  land. 
...  It  spoke  in  thirty-one  languages  to 
the  polyglot  masses  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. . . .  Moreover, 
each  theater  unit  in  the  western  part  of 
Russia  was  fully  prepared  for  evacua¬ 
tion.  The  Soviets’  constant  emphasis  on 
the  possibility  of  invasion  had  seemed 
exaggerated  to  the  nations  that  were 
caught  napping  so  dismally  in  1939.  It 
did  not  seem  exaggerated  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians;  and  since  they  had  prized  their 
theater  as  one  of  their  essential  pos¬ 
sessions,  plans  for  evacuation  had  been 
made  long  in  advance.  ...  A  typical 
example  was  the  exodus  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  companies  of  Moscow  in  1941.  Sar¬ 
atov  on  the  Volga  received  the  historic 
Moscow  Art  Theater;  Tashkent  on  the 
border  of  Iran,  the  progressive  Vakh¬ 
tangov  Theater.  But  the  theaters  retreat¬ 
ed  only  in  order  to  hold  the  line  and 
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then  advance.  There  were  armies  in 
readiness  and  in  training,  there  were  the 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  new-sprung  factories  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  and  fortified  behind  the  lines. 
Typical  is  the  example  of  Moscow’s  Maly 
Theater,  which  settled  in  Chelyalinsk, 
west  of  the  Urals,  in  October,  1941.  It 
got  down  to  the  job  instantly,  producing 
three  new  plays,  reviving  thirteen,  and 
giving  800  performances  for  the  Red 
Army  and  the  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 
All  Ukrainain  and  East  Russian  theaters 
are  now  functioning  in  cities  on  the  Vol¬ 
ga,  in  the  Urals,  and  in  Siberia;  not  a 
single  Soviet  Theater  unit  has  been 
broken  up.  ...  So  seriously  do  the  Rus¬ 
sians  take  the  theater  and  its  place  in 
the  front  lines  of  the  conflict!” 

A  Refugee  Writers* 
Cooperative 

The  Tribune  of  Free  German  Litera¬ 
ture,  a  cooperative  group  of  anti-Nazi 
writers  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  has  succeeded  in  cre¬ 
ating  in  New  York  City  a  forum  for 
exiled  writers.  The  group  organizes  lec¬ 
tures  from  the  unpublished  works  of  its 
members  and  of  other  exiled  writers.  It 
also  arranges  for  the  performance  of 
German  anti-Nazi  plays.  It  has  been  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  work  of  anti-Nazi 
writers  in  England,  Mexico  and  Russia. 
Some  time  ago  the  group  sponsored  an 
exhibition  of  “Art  in  Exile.”  In  March 
it  organized  an  evening  in  honor  of  the 
cultures  of  the  small  Slavic  countries  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  Nazis.  Last  year  a  com¬ 
petition  for  young  talents  brought  a 
lively  response.  The  Buechner  Prize  for 
free  German  literature  is  to  be  awarded 
annually.  The  Tribune  has  presented  to 
its  ever-increasing  audience  works  of 
Bert  Brecht,  Heinrich  Mann,  Lion 
Feuchtwanger,  Bertold  Viertel,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Bruckner,  Robert  Neumann,  Max 
Hermann  Neisse,  Rudolph  Leonhard, 
•  Anna  Seghers,  Tomas  Mann,  Bruno 
Frank,  Johannes  R.  Becher,  F.  C.  Weis- 
kopf,  Joseph  Witdin,  Juljan  Tuwim, 


Mexican  Poet  (Portrait  by  C.  Orozco  Romero) 


Jaroslav  Seifert,  Alfred  Kantorowicz, 
Alex  Wedding,  Hilde  Marx,  Erich 
Weinert,  Ernest  Sommer,  Ernst  Wal- 
dinger,  Oskar  Maria  Graf,  Georg  Alex- 
an,  Ludwig  Winder,  Stefan  Heym, 
Egon  Hostovsky,  Ivan  Cankar  and 
others.  The  Tribune  plans  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  small  books  similar 
to  the  Inselbiicherei,  to  be  opened  with 
an  anthology  of  poems  entided  Freiheit, 
die  wir  meinen. 

Cultural  1942  in  Mexico 

(From  Mexico  News,  February  28, 1943) 
“(During  the  year)  there  died  the 
poets  Jorge  Cuesta,  Rafael  Cuevas  and 
Porfirio  Barba  Jacob;  the  journalists 
Manuel  Manon  and  Carlos  Diaz  Dufoo; 
the  biologist  Alfonso  L.  Herrera;  the 
philosopher  Enrique  O.  Aragdn;  the  his¬ 
torians  Iglesias  Calderdn  y  Pereyra  and 
the  engineer  Gama.  The  work  record 
was  captured  by  Benjamin  Jarn^,  author 
of  five  books  published  during  the  year 
(Escuela  de  libertad,  Manuel  AcuHa, 
Don  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  Orlando  el 
Padfico,  Stefan  Zweig).  In  journalism, 
there  is  to  be  noted  the  birth  of  Cuader- 
nos  Americanos,  extraordinary  review 
animated  by  Silva  Herzog  and  Larrea, 
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and  of  the  publications  entitled  Tiempo, 
Occidents,  Hemisferio,  Gaceta  de  Po- 
licia,  jOiga!,  Mexico  Cinema,  Ars, 
Mundo  Libre  and  Italia  Libera  .  .  . 
Twenty-seven  publishing  houses  com¬ 
menced  auspiciously. . . .  An  example  of 
the  activity  in  the  spread  of  culture 
worthy  of  all  applause,  for  it  is  of  a 
permanent  nature,  is  the  Franklin  Li¬ 
brary,  in  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  (Mexico 
City)  which  also  teaches  languages  and 
has  facilities  for  giving  motion  picture 
exhibitions  and  lectures.  .  .  .” 

The  Allied  Press  in  London 

(Information  furnished  by  Use  Cohnen, 
London) 

The  Belgian  monthly  review  Message 
was  started  by  Paul  Weyemberg  in  No¬ 
vember,  1941.  Its  articles  are  in  English 
and  deal  chiefly  with  present-day  politi¬ 
cal  questions,  without,  however,  neglect¬ 
ing  literature  and  art. — Belgique  Indi- 
pendante,  pardy  in  French  and  pardy 
in  Flemish,  is  a  weekly  with  a  wide  cir- 
culadon  and  has  entered  its  third  year. 
It  deals  with  news  from  occupied  Bel¬ 
gium.  Marcel  Stijns,  former  editor  of  the 
Brussels  Laatste  Nieuws,  is  the  editor  of 
the  Flemish  part  of  the  paper,  and  the 
French  secdon  is  edited  by  M.  Robert 
de  Gheynst,  formerly  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Brussels  Soir  and  one  of 
the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Times. 
Vers  V Avenir  may  be  considered  as  the 
ofHcial  Belgian  military  organ. 

Czechoslovak^  (in  Czech),  a  weekly, 
is  a  government  publication  which 
prints  official  speeches  and  furnishes  in¬ 
formation  about  the  situadon  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  Central  European  Observ¬ 
er,  in  English,  is  designed  to  interest  the 
Bridsh  public  in  Central  European  af¬ 
fairs.  Both  the  Czech  Protestants  and 
the  Catholics  have  recendy  set  up  papers 
of  their  own.  The  former  is  called  the 
Spirit  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Of  Dutch  publicadons,  Vrij  Neder¬ 
land,  a  weekly,  enjoys  the  moral  support 
of  the  Dutch  government,  yet  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  cridcize  the  latter’s  acdons.  Dr. 
van  Blankenstein,  former  foreign  corre¬ 


spondent  for  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche 
Courant,  started  this  publication  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1940.  The  Voice  of  the  Netherlands 
addresses  the  English  public  on  Dutch 
affairs.  It  is  often  referred  to  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press. 

Foremost  among  the  foreign  periodi¬ 
cals  in  this  country  is  La  France  Libre, 
directed  by  Andr6  Labarthe,  formerly 
lecturer  in  Physics  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
author  of  La  France  devant  la  guerre 
(1939).  Its  contents  (by  various  hands) 
deal  with  the  present  war,  French  his¬ 
tory,  literature  and  art,  and  remind  us 
that  France  remains  a  great  center  of 
culture,  learning,  and  intellectual  stand¬ 
ards.  The  daily  France  is  an  informadve 
de  Gaulliste  paper.  Marseillaise,  a  week¬ 
ly,  is  unobtainable  at  bookstalls  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  paper  shortage,  but  can  be 
subscribed  to.  It  circulates  among  the 
forces,  and  has  a  slight  Fascist  trend. 
Entente,  hitherto  published  irregularly. 
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has  just  become  a  monthly.  Published  in 
both  French  and  English,  it  enjoys 
considerable  popularity.  This  illustrated 
periodical  is  issued  with  the  approval 
and  aid  of  General  de  Gaulle.  Volon- 
taire  (Pour  la  CitS  Chritienne)  deals 
with  Catholic  activities  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  and  numbers  among  its 
contributors  Cardinals  and  Archbishops 
of  France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  promi¬ 
nent  laymen  like  Jacques  Maritain  and 
Georges  Bernanos. 

The  Greek  government  very  skilfully 
combines  the  reporting  of  current  events 
in  famine-stricken  Greece  with  the 
highly  cultural  task  of  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  English  public  to  the 
country’s  ancient  tradition.  Its  organ, 
Hellas,  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  week¬ 
ly  printed  in  the  Greek  language. 

Polish  press  activity  is  considerable  in 
this  country.  There  are  two  dailies. 
Dziennik^  Polsl^i,  published  in  London, 
is  the  semi-official  mouthpiece  of  the 
Polish  government.  Dzienni^  Zolnierz, 
issued  from  Glasgow,  is  published  for 
the  soldiers,  and  carries  correspondence 
from  military  men  on  all  types  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Polsf{a  Walczaca  is  the  official 
weekly  of  the  Polish  army.  The  Polish 
peasant  party  sponsors  the  fortnighdy 
Zielony  Sztandar;  the  Socialists  print 
the  fortnightly  Robotni\;  the  Polish 
national  party  is  responsible  for  the 
Biulityn  Narodowy;  the  National 
Labour  party  publishes  the  fortnighdy 
Jutro  Polsi(i.  A  split-off  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  party  has  launched  an  opposi¬ 
tion  paper  of  a  very  outspoken  anti- 
Semitic  character.  — Of  Polish  publica¬ 
tions  which  cultivate  more  or  less  the 
literary  field,  the  weekly  Wiadomosci 
Polsl^ie  is  a  continuation  of  a  pre-war 
Warsaw  publication.  It  deals  also  with 
political  problems,  lately  violently  at¬ 
tacked  the  Polish-Russian  agreement, 
and  often  falls  foul  of  the  British  cen¬ 
sors.  Nowa  Polska  is  purely  literary, 
although  its  political  position  is  out¬ 
spokenly  Democratic  Left.  The  Voice 
of  Poland  appears  twice  a  month  in 


Glasgow,  and  is  devoted  to  fostering 
friendship  between  Poland  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Shrzudla  is  published  by  the  Po¬ 
lish  Air  Force  at  Blackpool.  The  Polish 
Fortnightly  Review,, in  English,  presents 
conditions  in  German-occupied  Poland. 
Thought  and  Spirit  is  a  Catholic  pub¬ 
lication. 

Russia  is  represented  in  London  by 
the  Soviet  War  News  Weekly,  which 
sometimes  depicts  “progressive  Russia” 
in  a  somewhat  too-good-to-be-true  fash¬ 
ion,  but  which  docs  show  an  enviably 
young  and  imaginative  nation  with 
immense  resources  in  both  men  and  en¬ 
ergy- 

All  the  Allied  voices  recount  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  their  respective  countries 
have  in  the  past  rendered  to  mankind, 
and  courageously  face  the  new  tasks  and 
duties  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Russia 

V  O  K  S  Bulletin,  Moscow,  1942, 
Nos.  7-8) 

“In  recent  years  Uteratumoe  Nasled- 
stvo  (Literary  Heritage)  has  been  put¬ 
ting  out  special  volumes  dedicated  to  the 
great  writers  and  poets  of  Russia  and 
their  relationship  with  men  of  letters  and 
public  figures  abroad  both  in  work  and 
in  private  life. . . .  Painstaking  examina¬ 
tion  of  Russian  literary  archives  brought 
to  light  quite  a  number  of  truly  valuable 
documents  relating  to  outstanding  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  English  literature.  .  .  . 
The  section  devoted  to  Walter  Scott  de¬ 
serves  particular  mention  ...  of  especial 
interest  in  this  section  is  the  publication 
of  recollections  of  the  meetings  between 
Walter  Scott  and  the  nephew  of  the jx)ct 
and  guerrilla  Denis  Davydov — ^Vladi¬ 
mir  Davydov,  who  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh  and  who  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Scottish  nove¬ 
list  and  poet.  .  .  .  He  also  put  Walter 
Scott  in  touch  with  his  uncle. . . .  Touch¬ 
ing  on  this  correspondence  there  exists 
a  letter  addressed  by  Denis  Davydov  to 
Pushkin,  in  which  the  poet-guerrilla 
writes  that  on  learning  from  his  nephew 
that  his  portrait  hangs  in  the  study  of 
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the  Scottish  novelist,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Walter  Scott,  thanking  him  for  this 
honor,  in  reply  to  which  Walter  Scott 
wrote  him  and  sent  him  his  own  por¬ 
trait  bearing  his  personal  inscription.  “I 
am  now  writing  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
and  learning  that  he  is  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  various  weapons,  I  am  sending 
him  a  Kurtinian  javelin,  a  Cherkessian 
bow  and  arrows  and  a  dagger,"  Denis 
Davydov  wrote  to  Pushkin  .  .  .  Walter 
Scott’s  Russian  circle  of  literary  acquain¬ 
tances  and  friendly  relationships  was 
fairly  extensive.  During  his  trips  to 
Paris  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Demidovs,  Golitsins  and  Shuvalovs.  At 
a  ball  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Countess 
Shuvalova,  Walter  Scott  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  painter  A.  Brullow, 
who  made  several  drawings  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  novelist.  Four  of  these  sketches  .  .  . 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  various 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  collections,  and 
they  will  be  reproduced  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  volume  of  Uteratumoe  Nasled- 
ftvo.  These  drawings  are  unknown  even 
to  the  latest  English  iconographic  inves¬ 
tigators  of  Walter  Scott,  Meld  rum  in 
particular,  who,  in  1927,  published  an 
essay  entitled  Walter  Scott  in  Artistic 
Depiction.  .  . 

Icelandic  Women  Writers 

(Mekkin  Sveinson  Perkins,  in  The 

American  Scandinavian  Review, 
Spring,  1943) 

“In  the  held  of  literature  women  have 
been  well  represented.  In  1882,  Torf- 
hildur  Holm  astonished  the  public  with 
a  romantic-historical  novel  describing 
the  life  of  a  famous  bishop  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  she  later  became  the 
most  prolific  novelist  of  her  time.  The 
best  known  woman  author  of  today  is 
Unnur  Benediktsddttir  who  writes  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  ‘Hulda.’  From  her  pen 
have  come  poetry,  short  stories,  and 
fairy  tales,  as  well  as  a  novel  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  described  by  one  of  the  critics  of 
her  native  land  as  a  ‘long  poem  in  prose.’ 
Her  work  is  characterized  by  pure  lyri- 
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cism  and  intimacy  with  nature.  Sharing 
honors  with  ‘Hulda’  is  Kristin  Sigfus- 
dottir,  an  unschooled  farmer’s  wife,  who 
has  found  time  in  a  busy  life  to  write 
several  short  stories,  two  plays,  and  two 
novels.  All  of  her  works  have  been  very 
popular,  and  a  particular  favorite  is  the 
play  entitled  Tengdamama  (Mother-in- 
Law).  Two  sisters,  Olina  and  Herdis 
Andr^sdaetur,  have  earned  for  them¬ 
selves  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  field 
of  poetry.  There  might  also  be  included 
here  two  writers  born  in  Iceland  but 
migrating  to  America  many  years  ago: 
Gudrun  Finnsdottir,  who  in  her  short 
stories  has  described  life  in  the  Icelandic 
colonies  of  Canada,  and  Jakobina  John¬ 
son,  known  to  readers  of  the  Review  for 
her  graceful  rendering  of  Icelandic 
poetry.  She  has  contributed  many  of  the 
translations  of  verse  in  the  anthology 
Icelandic  Poems  and  Stories  just  brought 
out  by  the  American  -  Scandinavian 
Foundation. . . .’’ 
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Provencal  Jews 

(Harry  E.  Wcdcck,  The  American 
Hebrew,  Feb.  5) 

Now,  with  the  Nazis  temporarily 
overrunning  the  south  of  France,  the 
Jews  of  Provence  are  no  more.  They 
were,  however,  a  peculiar,  little  known 
colony,  well  deserving  commemoration. 

Litde  is  known  about  these  dwellers 
of  Provence.  Their  speech,  too,  is  not  too 
well  known.  While  it  preserved  to  some 
extent  the  old  idiom  of  the  wandering 
troubadours  of  mediaeval  days,  it  was 
tinged  with  specifically  Semitic  ele¬ 
ments.  The  Jew,  as  always,  being  a  poly¬ 
glot,  was  ever  ready  to  mingle  his  own 
ancient  tongue  with  new  elements. 

Rashi,  of  course,  looms  out  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  figure,  the  Franco-Judaic 
commentator  par  excellence.  But  there 
were  many  obscure  Jews  in  southern 
France  whose  mode  of  life  and  particu¬ 
larly  whose  ways  of  speech  arc  worthy 
of  record.  Just  as  the  Middle  Ages  pos¬ 
sessed  verses  that  delighted  in  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  the  native  tongue  with  snatches 
and  refrains  in  Latin,  the  Jews  of  south¬ 
ern  France  had  large  accumulations  of 
this  unusual  type  of  poetic  lore.  There 
arc  extant  pieces  that  comprise  a  med¬ 
ley  of  Provencal  and  Hebrew.  Occasion¬ 
al  verses,  too,  appear:  chants  on  a  cir¬ 
cumcision,  celebrations  for  a  wedding, 
and  an  abundance  of  Purim  jubilations, 
encrusted  with  mid-European  frills  and 
jovial  excrescences,  through  all  of  which 
runs  an  elemental  Provencal  undertone, 
a  basic  Gallic  melody.  The  impish  street 
boys,  those  ubiquitous  pests,  everlasting 
shadows  of  the  Jews  in  the  Diaspora, 
used  to  shout  at  the  gates  of  the  Ghetto 
Provencal  ribaldries  such  as  this:  Cata- 
marret,  auriho  de  pore,/  Que  diras  a 
Dieu,  quand  sera  mart?/  le  dirai  que  la 
mort  m’ a  sous  pres/  Et  ma  fa  crida  Cata 
marretl — Some  plays  exist  that  have  a 
Judaic  background  but  are  composed  in 
Provencal  written  in  Latin  or  in  Hebrew 
characters.  Other  dramas  arc  written  in 
a  patois — ^judaeo<omtadin — remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  outlying 
villages,  among  the  horse  dealers. 


“Aubrey  Bell,  the  well-known  Eng¬ 
lish  authority  on  Portuguese  literature 
and  history,  has  left  his  home  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  is  now  living  in  Canada.  He 
may  be  reached  at  127  Heath  Street, 
East,  Toronto.” — ^From  The  Hispanic 
American  Historical  Review. 

Daniel  Samper  Ortega,  the  energetic 
young  Colombian  scholar,  diplomat, 
writer  and  editor,  has  established  in  Bo¬ 
gota  his  own  publishing  house,  the 
“Edicioncs  Samper  Ortega.”  He  plans 
to  publish  textbooks  and  other  works 
by  native  authors. 

“Publishing  houses,  booksellers,  pe¬ 
riodicals,  publishers  of  cultural  works, 
and  in  short,  all  enterprises  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  culture  of 
our  people,  are  to  enjoy  a  subsidy  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay 
as  mercantile  and  industrial  businesses.” 
— From  Mexico  News,  Mexico  City. 

“A  practical  knowledge  of  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  Japanese,  with  rudimen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  other  war-zone  lan¬ 
guages  will  be  given  in  a  course  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mario  A.  Pci  (at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity).  Instruction,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  given  in  this  country,  is  open  to 
students  with  aVerage  high  school  lan¬ 
guage  training  or  the  equivalent.  Plan¬ 
ned  particularly  for  those  who  need  a 
broad  working  knowledge  of  several 
languages  to  fit  them  for  military  or 
civilian  services,  the  class  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new,  practical  approach  to 
language  training.” — From  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Hebrew. 

“The  golden  age  of  language  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  America  is  before  us 
if  we  but  have  the  wisdom  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  face  the  problem  squarely.” — 
Edwin  A.  Lee,  in  The  Modem  Language 
Forum. 

All  periodicals  in  Brazil  must  now 
be  printed  in  Portuguese. 
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Public  Questions 

*  Paul  Hagen.  Will  Germany  Crac\? 

New  York.  Harper.  1942. 283  pages. 
$2.75. — “A  Factual  Report  from  With¬ 
in”  is  Paul  Hagen’s  subtitle.  This  means 
that  much  of  his  evidence  comes  from 
underground  channels  of  various  sorts 
within  Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  newspaper  men  in  Stockholm, 
Berne  and  elsewhere.  He  has  made  some 
use  of  the  extraordinary  attacks  on  the 
Gestapo  and  S.S.,  often  profane  and  ob¬ 
scene,  which  the  mysterious  “Chief’  has 
been  sending  out  twelve  times  a  day  at 
seven  minutes  before  the  hour  from 
some  secret  radio  station.  Having  been 
active  in  the  German  labor  movement 
before  the  war,  he  retained  many  under¬ 
ground  contacts  after  he  came  to  this 
country.  He  knows  how  to  evaluate  his 
material  and  how  to  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  official  Nazi  broadcasts.  He 
also  frequently  quotes  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  from  his  underground  reports. 
Some  of  these  have  appeared,  along  with 
more  recent  ones,  in  the  very  useful  In¬ 
side  Germany  Reports  which  he  edits 
for  the  American  Friends  of  German 
Freedom. 

After  examining  Hider’s  shortages  in 
fuel,  gasoline,  transportation  facilides, 
fodder,  man-power  and  various  war  ma¬ 
terials,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Nazi  regime  was  already  having  seri¬ 
ous  difficulties  in  the  spring  of  1942. 
All  these  difficuldes  were  made  still 
worse  by  the  strain  and  tension  caused 
by  Hider’s  folly  in  marching  deep  into 
Russia  in  the  fjill  of  1941  without  being 
able  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  anni- 
hiladng  Stalin’s  armies.  Writing  in  the 
spring  of  1942,  he  thought  that  these 
difficulties  must  eventually  cause  Ger¬ 
many  to  crack,  though  not  until  Hider 
had  suffered  some  major  military  de¬ 
feats.  Hider  has  now  suffered  two— in 


Libya  and  at  Stalingrad.  Mr.  Hagen’s 
analysis  is  therefore  especially  interest¬ 
ing  at  the  present  moment.  The  inevit¬ 
able  dme-lag  between  the  wridng  and 
reviewing  of  a  book  has  its  advantages. 
He  has  also  some  valuable  things  to  say 
about  the  way  to  weaken  Germany  psy¬ 
chologically  and  to  increase  sabotage, 
also  about  the  way  to  treat  Germany 
once  the  Nazis  have  been  overthrown. 

Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  in  his  introduedon, 
says  the  book  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
Germany,  “as  it  appears  to  a  man  who 
is  not  only  unusually  well  informed,  but 
gifted  with  an  unusual  capacity  for  de¬ 
tached  judgment.”  That  also  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  present  reviewer. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Pierre  de  Lanux.  T Stes  de  Pont.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1943.  143  pp. 
$1.25.  —  Brief,  extraordinarily  pithy. 
Two  techniques,  both  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  in  the  discussion  of  international 
affairs  and  world  reconstruction:  prose 
poems  in  dialogue,  aphorisms.  In  both 
cases,  the  author  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  reader  is  able  to  supply  the 
normal,  the  obvious  line  of  reasoning. 
Lanux  provides,  in  some  chapters,  the 
lyrical  mood,  in  others,  the  detached 
crucial  instances.  It  is  a  great  relief  to 
be  spared  the  eternal  refutations  and 
demonstradons.  At  last  a  writer  who 
takes  it  for  granted  that  our  minds  are 
not  primidvc! 

Pierre  de  Lanux  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  collecdvc  security,  the 
League  of  Nadons,  the  United  States 
of  Europe.  He  is  an  admirer  and  follow¬ 
er  of  Briand,  in  whom  he  sees  a  true 
realist.  Such  men  had  a  definite,  attain¬ 
able  scheme  in  view;  and  in  hand  an 
instrument,  weak  and  clumsy  no  doubt, 
but  which  could  have  been  put  to  prac- 
dcal  use.  They  were  derided  and  de- 
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fcatcd  by  the  fanatics,  the  skeptics,  the 
sentimentalists  and  the  profiteers.  The 
catastrophe  of  1939  resulted,  not  from 
the  failure  of  the  League,  but  from  the 
failure  of  “realistic”  Governments — ours 
first  of  all — to  give  the  League  substance 
and  power. 

This  little  book  will  provide  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  inter-war  period 
than  many  a  bulky  tome;  and  it  will 
help  us  avoid  the  pitfalls  ahead.  It  is  a 
gem  of  lucid  concision.  There  are  tiny 
watches  which  arc  works  of  art,  and  yet 
keep  perfect  time.  This  is  one  of  them. 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

Thomas  Mann.  Deutsche  Horer. 

25  Radiosendungen  nach  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischcr.  New 
York.  H.  Wolff.  1942.— These  broad¬ 
casts  extend  from  October  1940  through 
August  1942.  They  were  made  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration.  Each  address  (at  first  five  min¬ 
utes,  later  eight  minutes)  was  recorded 
in  Los  Angeles,  sent  by  air  to  New  York 
and  transferred  by  telephone  to  another 
record  in  London.  They  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  Thomas 
Mann’s  power  of  analysis  and  mastery 
of  the  German  tongue. 

Germany  has  not  undergone  a  real 
revolution,  but  on  the  other  hand:  “In 
den  angelsachsischen  Landern  gchen, 
mitten  im  Kricgc,  Revolutionen  vor 
sich,  die  das  ganze  faschistische  Propa- 
gandagcblok  von  Plutokratie  und  kapi- 
talistischcr  Vcrkalkung  zum  Kindcr- 
spott  machen.  Will  Roosevelt  ins  19. 
jahrhundert  zuriick?  1st  Churchill  cin 
Manchcstcr-Mann?  Sic  bcidc  haben 
zusammen  die  Adantic  Charter  ver- 
fasst,  ein  revolutionares  Dokument,  das 
die  Prinzipicn  dcs  Friedens  fesdegt  und 
cine  Ncuc  Ordnung  verkiindet,  gegen 
die  das,  was  Hidcr  so  nennt,  nur  bl5de 
Infamie  ist:  eine  soziale  Ordnung  der 
Gcrcchtigkcit  und  dcs  crfullten  An- 
spruches  auf  Frcihcit  und  Sicherheit 
fiir  allc.”  (p.  125). 

As  a  true  lover  of  his  nadve  land  Mann 
constandy  has  its  future  in  mind:  “Moge 


aus  scincm  (Hiderdeutschlands)  Fall 
cin  Deutschland  erstehen,  das  gedenf{^en 
und  hoffen  kann,  dem  Liebc  gegeben  ist 
riickwarts  zum  Gewesenen  und  vor- 
warts  in  die  Zukunft  der  Mcnschhcit 
hinaus.  So  wird  es,  statt  totlichen  Hasses, 
die  Liebc  der  Volker  gewinnen  (p.  120). 
Amerika  vor  allem,  das  keinen  Hass 
kennt  gegen  das  dcutschc  Volk,  unter- 
halt  diese  HofInung.”  (p.  126).  But: 
“Eine  lange  Quarantanc  der  Vorsicht 
und  Cbcrwachung  wird  unvcrmcidlich  • 
scin.”  (p.  133). — Guy  R.  Vowles.  David¬ 
son  College. 


*  Gaspare  Nicotri  and  Franco  Nicotri. 

Freedom  for  Italy!  New  York.  Ital¬ 
ian  American  Press.  1942.  198  pages. 
$1.25. — Louis  Adamic  rcccndy  wrote  of 
a  bright  Italian  schoolboy  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  attempted  suicide  because  his 
American  school-fellows  were  laughing 
at  Italian  soldiers  and  their  defeats  in 
the  present  war.  This  unfortunate  atti¬ 
tude  is  not  confined  to  school  children. 
Grownups,  who  should  know  better, 
should  realize  that  if  Italians  have  done 
badly  in  Albania  and  Libya,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  their  heart  is  not  in  it — because 
they  are  fighting,  not  for  freedom,  but 
for  a  criminal  dictatorship.  And  if  we 
want  to  win  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  decent  elements  in  Italy  who  will 
eventually  rise  to  liberate  their  country, 
we  should  not  mock  indiscriminately  at 
Italian  soldiers  as  cowards  and  failures. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  volume  to  give 
Americans,  and  especially  those  of  Ital¬ 
ian  descent,  some  glimpses  of  the  cour¬ 
age  and  heroism  with  which  Italians 
have  fought  for  freedom  in  the  past.  It 
begins  with  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  when 
Italians  rose  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
put  an  end  to  French  tyranny.  It  ends 
with  Franco  Nicotri’s  vivid  sketch  of 
Garibaldi’s  life  and  the  liberation  of 
Sicily  by  the  epic  march  of  “The  Thou¬ 
sand.”  Franco’s  father,  Gaspare,  who 
writes  the  greater  part  of  the  volume, 
has  long  been  a  Sicilian  apostle  of  free¬ 
dom  and  social  reform.  As  a  young  stu- 
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dent  he  organized  Italian  youths  in  1897 
to  fight  for  Greece  and  the  liberation  of 
Crete,  and  denies  the  Fascist  legend  that 
Italians  and  Greeks  naturally  hate  one 
another.  Later  he  became  editor  of  La 
Sicilia  Socialista,  and  was  an  active  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  cooperative  movement 
whose  progress  he  sketches.  He  also 
touches  interestingly  upon  the  Mafia 
societies,  the  Sicilian  land  problem,  and 
“The  Southern  Question.”  As  the  au¬ 
thors  are  Sicilians,  the  accent  is  natural¬ 
ly  upon  the  island,  rather  than  upon 
Italy  as  a  whole. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez.  Un  suda- 
mericano  en  Norteamirica.  Elios  y 
nosotros.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1942.  398  pages. — This  book  is  notable 
for  the  wealth  of  its  material  and  the 
sagacity  of  its  analysis.  The  author’s  in¬ 
telligent  versatility  as  historian  and  critic 
of  Western  literature  and  civilization  is 
fruitfully  employed  to  unveil  the  “orbis 
estadunidensis”  to  readers  south  of  the 
Border.  The  inveterate  myth  of  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  Anglo-Saxon  Caliban  and  the 
spiritual  Latin  Ariel  is  finally  shattered. 
Moreover,  the  author,  with  his  detached 
perspective,  offers  the  South  American 
an  unsuspected  insight  into  the  Yankee 
national  character.  The  subject  is  treated 
seriously,  but  the  study  is  permeated 
with  a  warm,  vibrating  sense  of  humor. 
For  a  foreigner,  Sanchez’s  knowledge 
of  the  intricate  cultural  structure  of  the 
U.S.A.  is  exceptional.  A  frank  criticism 
of  both  Angli^axon  and  Creole  intel¬ 
lectual  imperialism  and  racial  prejudice 
shows  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  true 
inter- American  entente.  But  Yanquilan- 
dia’s  inspiring  forces  of  democratic  lib¬ 
erty,  open-mindedness  and  vitality  have 
won  senor  Sinchez’s  full  sympathy.  The 
stimulating  work  ends  with  a  significant 
statement:  “El  mejor  simbolo  de  los 
Estados  Unidos:  sacar  fuerzas  de  sus 
fracasos,  y  vida  de  la  muerte.” — ^The  sta¬ 
tistical  apparatus  of  the  book  is  at  times 
a  little  tedious. — Marcel  Immanuel 
Weinreich.  Baldwin,  New  York. 


*  Georg  Schott.  Goethes  Faust  in 
heutiger  Schau.  Stuttgart.  Tazzel- 
wurm-Verlag.  1940.  124  pages.  3.50 
marks. — We  need  not  read  very  far  to 
discover  the  dominating  idea  of  this 
Faust  interpretation.  The  essay  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  fact  that  there  are  rela¬ 
tions  between  Goethe’s  Faust  and  recent 
political  developments  and  events  of  our 
time,  of  which  commentators  in  days  of 
yore  could  not  have  had  the  faintest  no¬ 
tion. 

Faust,  the  Fiihrer,  is  presented  as  a 
combination  of  genius  and  will  power: 
“Nowadays  a  whole  world  is  witness  of 
what  Faust-Superman  means.”  He  is 
not,  however,  a  plain  superlative  of  high 
qualities;  he  is  a  tragic  character.  Pos¬ 
sessing  the  ruthless  energy  to  soar  up  to 
the  heights  of  amoral  thinking,  he  is 
bound  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  life 
of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  the  benefactor  of  the  whole  people. 
But  he  also  has  the  social  sense  of  the 
leader  who  rescues  state  and  nation  from 
death  and  destruction.  He  provides  for 
his  people  freedom  to  move  (Lebens- 
raum )  and  work  and  freedom  from 
want.  “No  generation  was  provided 
with  so  favorable  conditions  for  an  ac¬ 
tual  understanding  of  Faust  as  ours.” 

Faust’s  counterpart  Mephistopheles 
with  his  contradictory  qualities  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  vileness  represents  Jewish  dev¬ 
iltry.  He  may  also  be  understood  as  the 
prototype  of  those  dilettanti  journal¬ 
ists,  never  to  be  taken  seriously,  eaten  up 
by  their  own  irony,  or  he  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  Talmud  scholar,  if  Faust 
calls  him  “a  liar  and  sophist.”  Mephisto, 
in  short,  transposed  into  this  time,  is  the 
spirit  of  communism,  which  may  have 
seduced  many  an  idealistic  thinker. 

TTiis  is  another  example  of  totalitari¬ 
anism  which  abuses  the  greatest  of  all 
German  poems  by  drawing  it  into  the 
shallowness  of  the  national-socialist 
pseudo-Weltanschauung,  an  undertak¬ 
ing  which,  ridiculous  as  it  may  be,  shows 
in  its  distortions  the  alarming  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  Nazi  mentality. — Max  he- 
derer.  Library  of  Congress. 
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History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

V  Aleksi)  Jcla£i£.  Rusija  i  Ball(an 
(Russia  and  the  Balkans).  Beograd. 
Francusko-srpska  knjiiara.  1940.  120 
pages. — A  survey  of  the  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  ties  between  Russia  and  the  Balk¬ 
ans  from  1866  to  1940,  Professor  Jelai!i6’s 
book  first  traces  the  ties  between  Kiev 
Russia  and  the  Balkan  countries,  those 
between  Moscow  Russia,  the  Byzantines 
and  the  rulers  of  the  medieval  Serbian 
State,  and  those  between  Moscow  Rus¬ 
sia  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  and  the  Balkans.  The  closer  Rus¬ 
sia  came  to  the  cultural  life  of  Europe 
and  rivalry  among  European  states  and 
nations,  the  closer  became  the  Russian- 
Balkan  relationship.  Thus  during  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  and  later  during 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  Russia  kept  in  closer  touch  with 
the  Balkans  and  even  aided  in  the  Ser¬ 
bian  insurrections  and  Greek  liberation. 
We  all  know  the  role  that  Russia  played 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris  and  later  at  that 
of  Berlin.  Especially  important  for  Serb¬ 
ian  history  is  her  role  in  Balkan  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  from  1878  to  1914. — Anthony 
/.  Klandar,  New  York. 

*  L6on  Daudet.  Quand  vivait  mon 
phe.  Paris.  Bernard  Grasset.  1940. 
297  pages.  35  francs. — ^L6on  Daudet  was 
a  man  of  many  “souvenirs.”  This  book 
published  on  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  his  father,  takes  its  place  in 
the  souvenir  series  which  includes  Fan- 
t6mes  et  vivants,  Devant  la  douleur, 
UEntre-deux-guerres,  Salons  et  jour- 
naux,  Au  Temps  de  Judas,  Vers  le  Rot, 
and  Alphonse  Daudet. 

On  the  whole,  save  a  detail,  the  name 
of  a  previously  unknown  person  with 
whom  Alphonse  Daudet  had  literary  or 
social  relations,  or  a  spicy  anecdote  told 
with  Rabelaisian  verve,  this  volume  adds 
little  new.  The  author  marches  the  same 
people  through  the  Daudet  and  Gon- 
court  salons,  and  he  hangs  on  each  the 
same  label  of  antipathy  or  of  praise.  Per¬ 
haps  the  author  of  Le  Stupide  dix-neu- 
vihme  siicle  has  softened  a  few  of  his 


previous  appraisals  but  not  enough  to 
pardon  the  democracy  of  Hugo  and  2^1a 
or  to  condemn  his  “maitre”  in  anti¬ 
semitism,  Edouard  Drumont. 

The  friendship  of  Alphonse  Daudet 
for  Drumont,  author  of  the  vitriolic  La 
France  Juive,  has  always  seemed  to  this 
reviewer  a  contradictory  phenomenon. 
Alphonse  Daudet  helped  launch  the 
publicity  for  this  unsavory  confession  of 
prejudice.  It  is  to  his  credit,  however, 
that  he  later  broke  relations  with  the 
man  largely  responsible  for  the  anti¬ 
semitism  preceding  and  attendant  on  the 
Dreyfus  Affair  and  whose  influence, 
h61as!  still  thrives  in  the  desiccated  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Vichy.  In  commenting  on 
this  book  in  an  earlier  volume  of  souve¬ 
nirs  L6on  Daudet  speaks  of  “la  guerre 
franco-)  uive,  dont  depend  le  sort  de  la 
France.” 

Lron  Daudet  seems  to  have  had  little 
sympathy  for  Paul  Bourget  and  his  the¬ 
ses,  “ces  6chafaudages  souvent  6ph6- 
mires,”  (p.  129)  as  he  characterizes 
them.  A  strange  attitude  for  a  man  who 
defended  a  single  thesis  for  nearly  forty 
years.  But  perhaps  he  took  too  much 
to  heart  the  thesis  of  Le  Disciple,  which 
affirms  that  a  writer  is  responsible  for 
his  ideas.  Perhaps  L^n  Daudet  had  in 
1940  an  intuition  of  the  black  flower, 
genus  Vichy,  to  whose  culture  and  evo¬ 
lution  certain  of  his  ideas  were  to  con¬ 
tribute.  .  .  . 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
period  of  Naturalism  and  Symbolism 
will  find  Quand  vivait  mon  p^re  a  stimu¬ 
lation  and  provocation. — Boyd  G.  Car¬ 
ter.  Coe  College. 

K  L^n  Guerdan.  Je  les  ai  tous  connus. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  248 
pages.  |1 .50. — Leon  Guerdan  was  the  co¬ 
manager  of  the  Conferences  des  Am- 
bassadeurs,  founded  by  Andr^  David. 
These  were  not  diplomatic  gatherings, 
but  lectures  in  a  fashionable  theatre,  by 
headliners  in  politics  and  literature.  This 
very  useful  and  intelligent  activity 
brought  him  into  personal  contact  with 
the  French,  and  indeed  with  the  inter- 
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national,  ^iite.  From  Caillaux  to  Lebrun, 
“he  has  met  them  all,”  and  he  records^ 
his  impressions  in  a  very  readable  man¬ 
ner.  But  his  sketches,  with  very  little 
malice  and  even  less  philosophy,  afford 
surprisingly  little  information.  We  have 
his  word  for  it  that  he  saw  Herriot 
change  his  clothes — but  never  turn  his 
coat — in  a  little  hotel  near  the  Gare  de 
Lyon;  and  that  when  he  called  Caillaux 
“a  character  out  of  Shakespeare,”  the 
venerable  financier  answered:  “So  I  am 
told;  others  say  out  of  Balzac;  I  rather 
think  I  am  a  Stendhalian  figure.”  But 
this  anecdote  can  not  be  appreciated 
unless  we  caught  the  gleam  in  Caillaux’s 
eyes. 

The  only  important  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion,  unfortunately,  is  mere  unsupport¬ 
ed  hearsay:  Bonnet  gave  Ribbentrop  a 
free  hand  in  the  Ukraine;  Ribbentrop 
had  a  microphone  in  his  pocket  (  ?  ),  and 
sent  the  record  of  the  conversation  to 
Stalin.  Everything  happened  as  if  this 
were  true;  but  we  should  like  to  have  it 
definitely  established. 

Guerdan’s  book  is  above  all  a  valuable 
document  on  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
self-styled  French  ^lite.  His  mind  is 
clear,  and  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place; 
yet  he  is  as  muddled  in  his  thought  as 
the  London  Times — ^French  logic  is  an 
exploded  fallacy.  He  quotes  with  ap¬ 
proval  the  words  of  the  young  Pretend¬ 
er,  the  Count  of  Paris:  “Loin  de  s’insur- 
ger  contre  les  r^formes  sociales  du  Front 
Populaire,  il  ^tait  surpris  que,  par  suite 
de  I’cgoisme  de  certains  patrons,  il  avait 
fallu  attendre  si  longtemps  pour  les  in- 
troduire.”  He  has  a  devastating  chapter 
against  “L’ Action  Fran^aise  et  les 
Ligues,”  which  worked  so  openly  for 
the  dictators.  Franco,  Mussolini,  Hitler, 
against  their  own  government.  You 
might  expect  therefore  that  he  would 
have  approved  of  Blum’s  attempt  to 
form  a  new  Sacred  Union,  “from  Thorez 
to  Marin.”  No:  against  all  the  evidence 
that  he  himself  presents,  he  still  believes 
that  the  Front  Populaire  was  responsible 
for  the  desperate  plight  of  France.  He 
still  has  faith  in  P6tain:  Credo  quia  ab- 


surdum.  He  belongs  to  a  world — society, 
finance,  politics — which  he  can  not  wish 
to  see  restored. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Andr^  Maurois:  M6moires.  Vol.  1. 

Les  Annies  d’Apprentissage.  306 
pages.  Vol.  II:  Les  Annies  de  Travail. 
306  pages.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 
Maison  Fran^aise.  $1.50  each. — I  have 
read  practically  every  book  by  Andr6 
Maurois,  and  enjoyed  every  one.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  these  Memoires — the 
first  volume,  at  any  rate — will  rank 
among  the  best.  The  story  of  his  first 
marriage,  in  particular,  is  told  with  mar¬ 
velous  delicacy.  I  never  came  across  more 
poignant  reticences.  It  is  a  miracle  thus 
to  live  one’s  private  life  in  the  public 
glare  without  destroying  its  tragic 
chiaroscuro  and  without  transgressing 
the  limits  of  good  taste. 

This  biography  of  the  great  biogra¬ 
pher  is  first  of  all  a  success  story — success 
which  escapes  monotony  only  because 
Maurois  won  victories  in  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  fields.  He  was  a  prize  pupil,  a  “licen- 
ci6  au  maillot”  (in  swaddling  clothes), 
a  medallist  in  gymnastics,  an  expert 
horseman,  a  good  soldier,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  an  excellent  industrialist,  who  inject¬ 
ed  new  life  into  the  old  family  concern. 
Then  a  perfect  liaison  officer,  a  best¬ 
seller  with  his  first  book,  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  without  question  into  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  Elites,  Parisian  salons,  the  homes 
of  the  British  aristocracy,  military  and 
political  circles,  literary  groups,  Pon- 
tigny.  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  Le 
Figaro  and  the  French  Academy.  With 
Marshal  Lyautey,  the  Duke  of  Windsor, 
an  Alsatian  foreman,  or  a  nvpdest  pro¬ 
vincial  professor,  he  displays  the  same 
infallible  charm.  He  wins  every  one  in 
actual  life,  as  he  does  in  this  book,  be¬ 
cause,  although  his  career  reads  like  a 
fairy  tale,  he  is  genuinely  unassuming 
and  sympathetic. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sum  total  of  all 
these  talents  and  all  these  virtues  is  a 
very  uncertain  quantity?  Why  do  so 
many  acknowledge  his  undoubted  mas- 
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tcry  with  a  reticent  smile,  and  his  ob¬ 
vious  sincerity  with  diffidence?  Success 
is  not  the  only  answer.  Maurois  himself 
is  too  generous  to  ascribe  the  coolness 
of  so  many  to  mere  jealousy.  Success 
counts  for  very  little  either  way,  with 
men  who  dare  to  trust  their  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Writers  who  were  dismal  failures 
with  the  general  public  stand  high  in 
the  admiration  of  a  few;  but  others,  who 
were  even  more  dazzlingly  successful 
than  Maurois,  also  managed  to  make 
their  position  secure.  Maurois  is  the 
fauldess  writer,  and  the  faultless  man  of 
the  world.  This  may  be  the  key  to  his 
inner  weakness. 

His  chief  virtue  may  be  defined:  per¬ 
fect  adequacy  to  a  world  of  privileges. 
He  never  offends  established  taste;  he 
never  challenges  vested  interests.  His 
dream  would  be  to  be  an  intelligent 
British  tory,  with  a  mansion  in  Mayfair, 
an  ancestral  hall  in  the  country,  and  a 
proprietary  belief  in  the  Thirty  Nine 
Articles.  He  can  not  doubt  the  validity 
of  a  world  in  which  he  so  naturally  found 
his  place.  In  his  art  and  thought,  he  is 
a  delicate  conformist,  never  a  prophet; 
not  fanatical,  because  fanaticism  implies 
a  fight  against  the  demon  of  doubt,  and 
he  is  too  well-bred  to  doubt  the  essential 
verities. 

When  we  open  his  elegant  books,  we 
seek  a  man,  and  we  find  a  class:  well- 
informed,  well-mannered,  well-meaning, 
but  stereotyped.  In  this  he  differs  radi¬ 
cally  from  Gide,  eternally  anxious  not 
to  be  captured;  or  from  Proust,  who  can 
stand  outside  of  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  create  it  anew,  and  judge  it. 
Even  in  these  very  intimate  M 6 moires, 
we  never  have  the  impression  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  greater  than  the  world  in  which 
he  lives,  greater  than  his  own  books. 
Others,  vastly  inferior  to  him  in  gifts 
and  achievements,  have  a  living  core. 
Maurois  apparently  has  none.  He  is  solid 
talent;  skill  and  urbanity  through  and 
through. 

Many  of  his  innumerable  readers  had 
reached  that  conclusion  before  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  six  years  provided  an 


acid  test.  Maurois’s  political  attitude  was 
not  a  revelation,  but  a  confirmation.  He 
stands  for  order;  but  for  him  democratic 
order  is  no  order  at  all.  He  could  not 
accept  the  Front  Populaire,  although  he 
knew  that  the  half-hearted  reforms  ef¬ 
fected  by  that  mildly  progressive  gov¬ 
ernment  were  long  overdue.  So  he  re¬ 
mained  with  the  conservatives,  who,  by 
insulting  and  sabotaging  the  legal  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country,  created  a  con¬ 
dition  of  anarchy.  He  was  too  cautious 
to  say:  Rather  Hitler  than  Bluml  But 
he  did  not  frankly  break  with  those  who 
said  it,  and  acted  upon  that  principle. 
He  did  not  say:  Rather  Hitler  than  de 
Gaulle!  But  he  did  not  condemn  those 
who,  through  P^tain  and  Laval,  collab¬ 
orated  with  Hitler,  considered  de  Gaulle 
as  a  rebel,  and  fired  upon  his  soldiers. 
He  could  not  escape  from  the  little  world 
of  conformity  which  had  wholly  ab¬ 
sorbed  him.  He  had  no  will  of  his  own 
for  a  courageous  choice.  He  was  des¬ 
tined  to  remain  the  most  delicate  of 
Laodiceans. 

Yet  we  still  hope  against  hope  that 
in  his  late  middle  years  he  may  break 
the  mould  of  the  perfect  gentleman,  and 
find  himself,  reveal  himself.  I  can  not 
believe  that  he  is  all  courtesy  and  fine 
writing.  But  the  day  is  far  spent. — Al¬ 
bert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

*  Pravda  o  religii  v  Rossi.  Moskva. 

Moskovskaya  Patriarchia.  1942.  457 
pages.  29.75  rubles. — This  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  book  in  more  than  one  respect.  To 
my  knowledge,  it  is  the  first  important 
publication  by  Russian  high  ecclesiastics 
since  the  revolution  of  1917.  The  Act¬ 
ing  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  and  a  number  of  Metropolitans, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  have  contrib¬ 
uted  articles  to  this  survey,  titled:  The 
Truth  about  Religion  in  Russia.  One  is 
struck  by  the  imposing  appearance  of 
the  book  as  to  printing  and  binding,  as 
well  as  by  its  open  and  direct  appeal  to 
the  faithful  in  a  land  alleged  to  proscribe 
organized  religion.  These  Princes  of  the 
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Church  in  a  united  chorus  praise  the 
Soviet  order  for  having  freed  the  church 
from  the  fetters  of  the  state,  and  thus 
enabled  it  to  become  once  more  an  “apos¬ 
tolic”  church.  To  suspect  them  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy  or  subservience  would  be  too 
facile:  throughout  Russian  history,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  the  period  1700-1917,  the 
leaders  of  the  church  have  shown  their 
fearlessness  in  the  face  of  adversaries  and 
persecutors.  The  present  war  has  once 
more  brought  out  the  finest  qualities  of 
Christian  shepherds,  their  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  people.  The  book 
has  also  documentary  evidence  of  Ger¬ 
man  atrocities  against  churches  and  be¬ 
lievers,  abundantly  illustrated  with 
photographs.  It  is  heartening  to  see  here 
another  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Russian 
people  in  their  fight. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

Fiction 

Ilya  Erenburg.  Padenie  Parizha. 

Moskva.  Goslitizdat.  1942.  506 

pages.  12  rubles.  (English  version:  The 
Fall  of  Paris.  New  York.  Knopf.  1943. 
$3,00).  —  Erenburg’s  last  novel  was 
awarded  the  Stalin  Prize,  not  so  much 
for  its  merits  (some  of  his  earlier  novels 
were  superior)  as  for  its  exciting  timeli¬ 
ness.  Erenburg  knows  his  Paris  as  well 
as  he  knows  Moscow,  for  he  lived  there 
for  many  years,  to  its  very  occupation  by 
Hitler.  The  book  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Frenchman,  so  intimate  and  au¬ 
thentic  is  its  atmosphere,  but  only  a  Rus¬ 
sian  like  Erenburg,  or  like  Vladimir 
Posner,  could  add  to  that  the  objectivity 
of  a  friendly  observer. 

The  Fall  of  Paris  is  a  careful  array  of 
facts  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  The  last 
years  of  the  Third  Republic  arc  por¬ 
trayed  with  painful  realism,  and  along 
with  the  imaginary  characters  of  aver¬ 
age  Parisians — workmen,  artists,  jour¬ 
nalists,  capitalists,  politicians  of  all  hues, 
we  arc  brought  in  palpable  proximity 
with  Laval,  Daladier,  Lebrun,  Flandin, 
and  other  leading  Frenchmen,  gleaned 
from  actuality.  Erenburg  gives  us  a  com¬ 
posite  picture  of  French  society,  suggest¬ 


ing  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
corruption  and  greed  of  the  “best”  fam¬ 
ilies,  coupled  with  the  unscrupulous 
venality  and  ineptness  of  the  political 
leaders,  could  not  but  bring  atmut  the 
“Fall  of  Paris.”  The  novel  ends  on  a 
major  note,  with  the  painter  Andr6 
buoyandy  admiring  the  eternal  Paris 
landscape  from  his  mansardc  on  rue 
Chcrchc-Midi,  despite  the  clatter  of  Ger¬ 
man  boots  on  the  pavement.  Andr6  and 
such  proletarians  as  D6nisc  and  Michaud 
will  stay  on  in  the  occupied  capital,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  enemy  they  will  work 
toward  the  universally  expected  and 
prayed  for  Rise  of  Paris. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

*  Claude  Eylan.  fardin  26.  New  York. 

Brentano’s.  1942.  219  pages.  $1.25. 
— A  story  of  two  worlds.  It  begins  in 
Holland  and  ends  in  the  island  of  Sc- 
nang  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  A  young 
Dutchman  of  the  middle  class,  Marijn 
Van  der  Veen,  witnesses  the  shooting  by 
the  Nazis  of  an  unknown  compatriot 
whose  death  he  avenges  by  pushing  a 
German  officer  into  a  canal.  Why  docs 
an  author  with  a  good  story  to  tell  choose 
to  burden  it  with  sixty-five  pages  of  rela¬ 
tively  irrelevant  details  describing  the 
escape  of  his  hero  through  Finland  and 
Russia  to  the  East  Indies?  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  first  part  of  the  novel  is  an  un¬ 
promising  introduction  to  this  fine  text¬ 
ured  story  of  love,  death  and  mystery  in 
the  land  of  the  head  hunters  and  Dutch 
planters.  The  intangible  menace  of  the 
creeping  Japanese  shadow  fringes  the 
mystery  of  “Jardin  26”  and  the  missing 
Wim  Van  Laar  who,  it  develops,  was  the 
young  man  whom  Marijn  saw  executed 
in  the  mother  country.  Thus  is  contrived 
via  the  two  young  heroes  an  inverted 
liaison  concept  of  Holland  and  the  col¬ 
onies. 

The  subsequent  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  by  the  Japanese  provides 
a  realistic  sequel  prolonging  the  reader’s 
speculations  about  the  fate  of  the  heroes 
under  the  flag  of  the  Rising  Sun. — Boyd 
G.  Carter.  Coe  College. 
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Flavio  Herrera.  El  Tigre.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  New  ^ition.  1942. 
145  pages. — El  Tigre  has  neither  the 
character  development,  the  plot,  nor  the 
unity  of  the  conventional  novel.  But  it 
is  a  strong  criollista  creation,  free  from 
all  foreign  influences,  a  powerful  pic¬ 
ture  of  Guatemala. 

What  is  “El  Tigre”?  It  is  the  Guate¬ 
malan  sky,  the  Guatemalan  land,  forest, 
fincas,  the  Guatemalan  people,  the 
Guatemalan  spirit,  marvelously  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  author  and  rendered  in  a 
prose  rich  in  vernacular  flavor  and  local¬ 
isms,  filled  with  intensity  of  light  and 
vividness  of  coloring,  phrased  in  mod¬ 
ern,  short,  lyric  sentences.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  customs,  dances,  religious  festivals, 
are  free  from  excessive  and  wearisome 
detail,  are  concise,  rich  and  fresh.  Flavio 
Herrera  knows  and  feels  deeply  the  wild 
and  primitive  instincts  of  men  living 
under  the  tropics,  and  reproduces  them 
with  the  keen  sensibility  of  an  artist. 
The  story  was  first  published  in  1934, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
critics.  Flavio  Herrera  is  considered  by 
many  to  have  brought  a  new  note  into 
Hispanic  American  poetry. — J.  Henri 
Amiel.  Loyola  University,  New  Orleans. 

^  Lino  Novis  Calvo.  La  luna  nona. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942.  $4.00 
m.-n. — In  his  first  book,  El  negrero, 
Lino  Novis  Calvo  indicated  his  interest 
in  Cuba’s  heritage  from  the  Negro  race. 
In  this  one  the  interest  has  contributed 
to  many  of  his  finest  stories  and  the 
whole  collection  proves  that  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  fine  artist.  His  merit  is 
recognized  in  his  own  country  for  in 
1942  he  received  the  Hernandez-Cati 
prize  for  the  best  Cuban  short  story  of 
the  year.  Lino  Nov4s  is  well  acquainted 
with  North  American  literature,  he  is 
the  translator  of  Hemingway  and  Faulk¬ 
ner  and  in  his  own  work  has  absorbed 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  these  two 
writers.  He  is  a  master  of  understate¬ 
ment  and  irony  of  situation.  These 
sharply  sketched  and  often  brutal  epi¬ 


sodes  from  the  slums  and  the  under¬ 
world  of  Havana  are  full  of  social  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  bitter  humor  of  this  writer 
springs  from  a  profound  humanity  and 
a  hatred  of  the  warping  effect  of  eco¬ 
nomic  injustice.  His  artistry  is  particu¬ 
larly  apparent  in  the  subtle  atmospheric 
tension  which  he  creates  as  he  builds 
his  drama.  TTie  story  of  the  hurricane 
which  swept  the  island  where  the  char¬ 
coal  burners  were  kept  prisoner  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  of  disease,  works  up  to  a 
tremendous  pitch  of  tropical  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  primitive  incantation  and  the 
odyssey  of  La  Aguja  with  its  strange 
cargo  of  prostitutes  reaches  a  truly  amaz¬ 
ing  and  shocking  climax.  From  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  Havana  taxi  drivers 
comes  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  the  story  of  Ramon  Yendija,  the 
man  destroyed  by  his  own  fear.  All  the 
stories  are  full  of  precise  observation  and 
colorful  detail  which  vividly  recreate 
the  life  of  Havana’s  poor  people. — H.  R. 
Hays.  New  York  City. 

*  Wilson  Bacellar  de  Oliveira.  Se  Eu 
Pudesse  Viver  Mais  Uma  Vez.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1942.  342  pages. — 
The  title,  which  runs  like  a  dirge 
throughout  the  alternate  chapters  that 
comprise  the  “Journal  of  a  Tubercular,” 
suggests  likewise  the  theme  and  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  book.  The  story  is  told  by 
two  of  the  protagonists,  thus  presenting 
two  different  points  of  view  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  that  relate  the  life  of  four  boys 
whose  families  live  in  the  small  town  of 
Balhoes.  Together  the  four  go  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  continue  their  studies,  and 
finally  one  by  one  they  migrate  to  Belo 
Horizonte,  but  only  two  of  them  have 
sufficient  natural  endowment  and  will¬ 
power  to  finish  the  course  of  study  that 
each  has  chosen.  The  main  concern  of 
the  story,  however,  is  with  Ambrosio, 
the  tubercular  who  dies  young,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  his  failures  are  due  to  his  own 
misunderstandings  of  life  and  to  his  in¬ 
ability  to  conquer  self.  Though  he  has 
been  a  failure  as  a  student,  as  friend,  son, 
husband,  and  father,  he  dies  feeling  that 
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he  has  won  forgiveness  for  these  failures 
through  his  remorse  and  suffering,  and 
that  he  has  compensated  in  a  measure 
by  writing  an  account  of  his  life  that 
will  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  All  in 
all,  the  book  gives  a  convincing  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  cross-section  of  life  among 
the  middle-classes  of  Brazil,  but  a  spir¬ 
it  of  pessimism  prevails  throughout,  and 
the  author  appears  to  be  too  much  in¬ 
terested  in  portraying  what  he  terms  “o 
corpo  ulcerado  da  vida.” — Eunice  Joiner 
Gates.  Texas  Technological  College. 

^  Afranio  Peixoto.  Chinita.  Buenos 
Aires.  Edit.  Inter-americana,  1942. 
168  pages. — The  first  Spanish  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  great  novel,  the  work  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Brazilian  writ¬ 
ers,  who  is  also  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Letters. — Chinita,  whose  title  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  is  Bruginha,  is  translated  by  Benja¬ 
min  de  Garay  and  carries  explanatory 
notes  on  the  untranslatable  local  terms. 
The  work  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  Bra¬ 
zilian  novels.  It  deserves  this  ranking, 
not  only  because  of  its  delicately  accur¬ 
ate  presentation  of  reality,  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  profundity,  and  its  pure  and  vivid 
style.  In  our  judgment  its  outstanding 
merit  is  the  skill  with  which  it  unites 
regional  elements  with  the  humane  and 
universal.  The  so<alled  “American 
Novel”  (at  least  this  is  true  of  the  most 
celebrated  contemporary  examples)  often 
suffers  from  an  excess  of  “localism,” 
from  a  lack  of  those  essential  values  of 
world-wide  human  personality  which 
can  and  should  be  present  even  in  the 
works  which  arc  most  definitely  local¬ 
ized.  Afranio  Peixoto  has  scored  a  mag¬ 
nificent  triumph  in  Bruginha.  In  the 
pages  of  his  novel  we  find  garimpeiros, 
sertoes,  cahoclos,  fazendas;  but  above  all 
we  catch  in  it  the  rich  vibrations  of  the 
human  soul.  And  what  tenderness  there 
is  in  the  conclusion,  when  Jorge  mounts 
the  hill  of  San  Felix  to  the  tomb  of 
Bruginha!  At  his  side,  above  the  grave, 
a  voice  speaks:  “We  ail  seek  diamonds 
in  the  earth.  Jorge  found  his  diamond 


in  Bruginha.  He  did  not  realize  its  value, 
and  now  he  has  lost  it  forever.”  (In 
order  to  appreciate  this  phrase  complete¬ 
ly,  the  reader  must  know  that  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  story  are  diamond  miners). 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Mari  Yan.  Las  Cenizas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Tallcrcs  Graf.  Casa  Nacional 
del  Nino.  1942.  216  pages. — “Las  Ceni¬ 
zas”  is  the  name  of  a  country  estate 
owned  by  the  husband  of  the  protagon¬ 
ist,  in  whom  the  author  centralizes  the 
theme  of  the  lonely  wife.  Marcela  is 
neglected;  her  husband  devotes  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  stock  exchange,  which 
eventually  ruins  him,  swallowing  up 
“Las  Cenizas,”  the  property  which  in 
the  course  of  the  story  is  the  theme  of 
many  beautiful  descriptions.  The  book 
is  a  masterpiece  of  stylistic  delicacy,  of 
psychological  keenness,  and  of  the  poetic 
feeling  which  characterizes  all  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  Mari  Yan,  the  Chilean  authoress 
of  whom  Carlos  Reyles  declares  that  she 
“transforms  this  sordid,  vulgar  world 
into  a  resplendent  world  of  artistic  mean¬ 
ing.”  In  ^is  novel  the  name  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  broadened  till  it  spreads  its  gray¬ 
ish  dust  over  the  states  of  soul  of  the 
characters,  over  the  play  of  their  emo¬ 
tions,  their  ambitions,  their  sorrows, 
their  misunderstandings,  their  errors, 
their  frustrations. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

Unclassified 

^  Victoria  Ocampo.  Testimonios,  Se- 
gunda  Serie.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1941. 
518  pages.  $7.00,  m.-arg. — Victoria 
Ocampo  is  a  remarkable  woman.  She 
has  many  talents,  of  which  the  most  en¬ 
viable  is  her  gift  of  universal  sympathy. 
She  has  friends  everywhere,  and  nobody 
has  ever  done  more  for  his  friends  than 
she  is  constantly  doing.  She  is  host-in- 
ordinary  to  all  the  personalities  who  visit 
the  Argentine  capital.  Most  of  her  writ¬ 
ing  is  more  or  less  a  record  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.  Very  few  writers  use  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular  more  often  than  she  does,  yet 
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no  writer  was  ever  freer  from  egotism. 
She  declares  in  one  of  these  Testimonios 
— and  she  proves  it — ”  ...  el  empleo  del 
‘yo’  en  la  oracidn  es  prueba  de  modestia.” 
If  she  is  often  present  in  her  essays,  she 
is  never — even  in  her  autobiographical 
writings — the  heroine  of  the  piece,  but 
the  confidante  or  the  interlocutor.  This 
group  of  papers,  mosdy  reprints  of  ad¬ 
dresses  or  of  contributions  to  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  magazine  Sur,  deal  with  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf,  Emily  Bronte,  Dickens, 
Conan  Doyle,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Sar- 
miento,  John  Steinbeck,  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca,  Ricardo  Giiiraldcs,  Roger  Cai- 
llois,  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Almost  all 
of  it  is  critique  admirative,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  because  Victoria  Ocampo  admires  all 
the  prominent  writers  in  the  world,  but 
because  she  does  not  usually  write  about 
a  person  unless  she  admires  him  thor¬ 
oughly.  There  is  much  shrewd  thought 
in  her  essays,  as  when  she  explodes  the 
wide-spread  fallacy  that  music  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  language,  or  when  she  explains 
why,  in  the  midst  of  this  torrential  busi¬ 
ness  of  living,  there  is  relief  in  speech  or 
writing — we  can  “recobrar  aliento  en  la 
inmovilidad,  la  limitacidn,  la  indigencia 
tranquilizadora  de  las  palabras.”  She 
writes  illuminatingly  on  public  problems 
— women’s  rights,  city  planning,  the 
war — but  the  writer  Victoria  Ocampo 
is  most  appealing,  and  doubtless  most 
important,  when  she  indites  her  warm¬ 
hearted  “testimonios.” — R.  T.  H. 

*  Igor  Strawinsky.  Pohique  Musicale. 

Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1942.  95  pages.  $2.00. — ^Under 
this  title  are  published  six  lectures  given 
by  the  great  Russian  composer  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  during  the  winter  1939- 
1940.  They  present  his  ideas  about  mu¬ 
sic  in  a  manner  that  is  at  the  same  time 
very  frank  and  very  subjective. 

A  great  surprise  awaits  the  reader. 
ITiis  work,  written  by  a  man  who  passes 
for  most  revolutionary  in  music,  speaks 
of  nothing  but  tradition,  rules,  and  sub¬ 
mission.  The  composer  of  Fire  Bird, 
Petrouchka,  The  Rite  of  Spring,  empha¬ 


sizes  the  rights  of  “melody,”  and,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  seems,  maltreats  fantasy, 
imagination  and  even  inspiration  on  the 
ground  that  they  lead  to  asking  the  im¬ 
possible  from  music,  that  is  that  it  ex¬ 
press  sentiments,  translate  dramatic 
situations,  and  imitate  nature.  The  use 
of  contrasts  leads  to  easy  but  passing 
success  while  the  use  of  similitudes,  hid¬ 
den  and  elusive  as  it  might  be,  rewards 
with  results  that  are  more  solid  and  pre¬ 
cious.  Composing  is  not  the  work  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  a  conscious  creation  of  “inte¬ 
gral  man”;  it  must  be  part  of  a  plan  or 
a  system  and  be  coherent  and  logical 
within  them.  Schoenberg  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  But  Strawinsky’s  supreme  ideal 
lies  in  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach:  does  not  the  fugue,  this  pure  mu¬ 
sic  par  excellence,  this  perfect  form  in 
which  music  means  nothing  outside  of 
ifself,  imply  submission  to  the  rules? 
This  thesis  is  confirmed  by  Andr6  Gide 
who  asserts  that  the  classical  work  is 
beautiful  in  proportion  as  its  romanti¬ 
cism  is  subdued. 

Strawinsky  shows  two  outstanding 
phobias.  The  first  is  Wagner,  this  “rebel 
to  art”  whose  leit-motiv  is  the  antithesis 
of  pure  music.  The  second  is  Russian 
music,  and  especially  that  of  the  Soviets 
which  has  come  to  be  no  more  than  “an 
instrument  of  propaganda.”  A  whole 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Russia’s  failure  in 
art  which  he  defines  as  conservatism 
without  renewal  and  revolution  without 
tradition.  And  a  reformed  Strawinsky 
ends  on  this  credo:  ceaseless  search  for 
variety  leads  but  to  vain  curiosity,  which 
in  turn  develops  a  false  thirst  that  can¬ 
not  be  quenched. — Pierre  Delattre,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


Francois  Rabelais  Discusses  World 
War  II  is  the  startling  title  of  an  article 
by  Blair  Hanson  in  The  French  Review 
for  February.  Miss  Hanson  establishes 
that  “A  major  portion  of  the  first  part 
of  Gargantua  depicts  in  minute  detail 
the  exact  situation  the  world  is  facing 
today.” 
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■  Berthe  Chagnon.  Le  petit  conseiller 
sur  alimentation  rationnelle  des  en- 
fants.  Montr^l.  Valiquette.  1941.  125 
pages. — A  worthwhile  attempt  to  edu¬ 
cate  mothers  of  families  on  the  subject 
of  healthful  nutrition  for  their  children 
from  infancy  through  adolescence.  The 
proper  diet  and  the  approximate  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  elements  and  vitamins  need¬ 
ed  for  each  stage  in  the  child’s  life  are 
set  forth  and  supplemented  into  recipes 
and  practical  sanitary  methods  of  food 
preparation.  This  book,  similar  in  pur¬ 
pose  to  Dr.  Bundesen’s  pamphlets  in  the 
United  States,  answers  a  great  need  as 
evidenced  by  recent  statistics  on  the 
amount  of  malnutrition  existing  today. 
— Lois  Frauchiger.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Andr^  David.  Message  i  de  Jeunes 
Anglaises.  Montreal.  Editions  de 
I’Arbre.  1942.  188  pages.  $1.25. — An¬ 
other  war  book  with  a  profound  re¬ 
ligious  tone.  Catastrophe  stirred  the 
French  soul  to  its  depths,  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  crop  is  much  richer  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  France  is  a  fallen  Job 
among  the  great  nations,  and  there  is  a 
Biblical  ring  to  the  best  books  that  her 
downfall  has  inspired. 

The  special  “Message”  of  Andr^ 
David  is  well  worth  stating,  in  French 
and  for  the  French.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  fortitude  of  England.  Yes, 
England  had  treated  France,  between 
the  wars,  in  a  way  which  was  clumsy 
and  falsely  realistic,  rather  than  per¬ 
verse;  this,  which  we  arc  apt  to  forget, 
is  stated  by  Andr^  David  without  am¬ 
biguity.  But  we  should  not  make  the 
England  of  Winston  Churchill  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  sins  of  Lloyd  George,  Ram¬ 
say  Macdonald  or  Neville  Chamberlain. 
England  has  suffered  deeply  for  having 
desired  too  long  to  keep  France  “humble 
and  mindful  of  death.”  But  Churchill 


did  the  right  thing  at  last,  when  he 
offered  full  and  equal  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  liberal  nations.  And 
England  left  alone — ^France  conquered, 
Russia  estranged,  America  “neutral,” — 
assumed  without  faltering  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preserving  a  free  world.  The 
accusation  against  the  England  of  yes¬ 
terday  remains.  But  far  more  important 
still  is  our  debt  to  the  England  of  to¬ 
day,  our  faith  in  the  England  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

Two  secondary  aspects  of  this  Mes¬ 
sage.  Generous  as  he  is,  David  does  not 
understand  that  Germany  too  is  a  great 
wounded  soul,  to  be  healed,  not  scourged. 
But,  in  facing  the  social  problems  of  to¬ 
morrow,  Andre  David,  like  many  Catho¬ 
lics,  shows  deeper  wisdom  than  our  ad¬ 
vocates  of  “Normalcy”  and  the  Profit- 
Motive.  He  endorses  Saint-Just’s  denun¬ 
ciation:  “Opulence  is  an  infamy!”,  and 
recognizes  that  Communism  may  be  a 
manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  “Message”  is  loosely  composed: 
A  “letter”  of  one-hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pages  to  his  nieces  in  England. 
And  it  is  beautifully  but  loosely  writ¬ 
ten;  “Un  homme  .  .  .  adossant  sa  puis- 
sante  carrure  au  roc  de  vos  falaises, 
fon9a  de  I’avant  avec  une  furieusc  colire 
.  .  .”  etc.  Winston  Churchill  is  a  very 
remarkable  man:  but  even  he  could  not 
“lean  his  massive  back  on  your  cliffs” 
and  also  “furiously  lunge  forward.” 
‘Trend  I’iloquence,  et  tord-lui  son  cou!” 
— Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Luigi  Sturzo.  Les  guerres  modernes 
et  la  pensie  catholique.  Montrial. 
Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1942.  235  pages. — 
This  book  contains  several  essays  by  the 
founder  and  former  leader  of  the  Italian 
Catholic-Liberal  party  “populari.”  An 
introductory  paper  makes  the  reader  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  political  career  of  the 
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author.  The  second,  which  gave  the  book 
its  title,  discusses  the  attitude  of  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  the  Catholic  individual  to¬ 
ward  war.  TThe  author  considers  modern 
wars,  starting  with  the  American  war 
of  independence  and  the  wars  accom¬ 
panying  the  French  revolution,  as  na¬ 
tional  wars  in  contrast  with  the  earlier 
dynastic  wars.  Today  it  is  the  nation  that 
constitutes  the  army  and  finances  the 
war.  This  fact  weakens  the  position  of 
the  Pope  and  still  more  that  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  bishops  in  the  warring  nations.  The 
mouthpieces  of  the  Church  favor  the 
development  of  institutions  which  trend 
toward  international  peace  and  they 
condemn  wars  of  aggression. — In  his  es¬ 
say  on  “The  Ways  of  Providence,” 
Sturzo  rejects  the  thesis  that  Germany 
and  Russia  would  do  well  to  destroy  one 
another.  He  calls  this  declaration  unfair 
and  un-Christian.  He  denies  that  the 
present  war  is  merely  a  selfish  struggle 
between  rival  imperialisms. — The  paper 
“Politics  and  Moral  Theology”  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  problem  of  the  faithful 
Catholic  when  his  government  practices 
totalitarian  politics.  He  proclaims  the 
citizen’s  right  of  disobedience  and  re¬ 
bellion  against  immoral  laws  and  de¬ 
crees. — In  his  last  paper,  “Democracy, 
Authority,  Liberty,”  the  author  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  defends  the  thesis  that 
power  based  on  force  becomes  authority 
only  if  the  people  concerned  accept  this 
power  of  their  own  volition.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Poland  he  denies  the  authority  of 
Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  from  the 
time  of  the  partition  to  1918.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  mutual  dependence  of  author¬ 
ity  and  liberty,  and  favors  a  democracy 
imbued  with  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  with  the  desire  of  every  individual 
to  co-operate  for  the  common  weal. 

An  appendix  brings  excerpts  from  the 
Papal  Christmas  messages  of  1939  and 
1941,  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Declaration  of  the  26  nations 
from  January  1,  1942,  the  Peace  Message 
of  Benedict  XV  of  August  1,  1917,  and 
the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson. 


— H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Pierre  Belleroche.  Histoire  du  Com¬ 
bat  Airien.  Marseille.  Sagittaire. 

1941.  167  pages.  30  francs. — History  of 
European  military  aviation  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  aviation  from  1914  to  1941. 
The  author  refers  also  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  early  observation  plane  types 
into  offensive  planes;  aerodynamics;  the 
compression  motor;  increased  horse¬ 
power,  speed,  and  maneuverability;  cen¬ 
trifugal  acceleration;  reduction  of  dead 
angles;  pursuit  technique;  increased 
armament;  etc.  He  concludes  that  pur¬ 
suit  plane  cannon,  bimotored  bombard¬ 
ment-pursuit  planes,  and  airplane  car¬ 
riers  have  not  yet  proved  their  worth 
and  that  the  chief  problem  is  to  secure 
an  effective  combination  of  bombard¬ 
ment  and  pursuit  planes.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  numerous  diagrams  and  summar¬ 
ies,  and  it  is  informative  and  well-writ- 
ten. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

*  Andr6  Maurois.  FrSdiric  Chopin. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  91 

pages.  1 1.00. — A  delightful  story  of  the 
famous  Polish  composer,  with  a  juvenile 
slant — incidents  of  his  boyhood  in  his 
beloved  Poland  and  their  effect  on  his 
music;  of  his  life  in  Paris;  of  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  Liszt,  Delacroix,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Heinrich  Heine  and  other  great 
men  of  his  day;  and  of  his  unhappy  re¬ 
lationship  with  George  Sand.  The  book 
is  charmingly  illustrated  by  Everett 
Shinn. — Mary  Ann  Raleigh.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Paul  Mousset.  Quand  le  Temps 
travaillait  pour  nous.  Paris.  Grasset. 

Montreal.  Pony.  1942.  302  pages.  $125. 
— Under  a  transparent  veil,  a  valid  docu¬ 
ment.  The  “phony  war,”  “la  dr61e  de 
guerre,”  “la  guerre  d’ennui,”  seen  by 
Lieutenant  Rigny,  at  first  commanding 
a  section  of  pioneers  just  beyond  the 
Maginot  Line,  then  Liaison  Officer  with 
a  British  Brigade.  Uncertainty,  unreal¬ 
ity,  indifference,  tedium;  then  the  swift. 
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incomprehensible  tragedy,  the  collapse 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France;  Dun¬ 
kirk;  England;  France  again,  only  to 
get  the  news  of  the  shameful  armistice. 

No  thesis;  no  systematic  attack  on  any 
class  or  party.  The  whole  confused  and 
antidemocratic  period  is  to  blame.  Might 
read  at  times  like  anti-British  propa¬ 
ganda:  Rigny  and  his  comrades  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  England  left  them  in  the 
lurch.  There  is  some  truth  in  that  con¬ 
tention;  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  impression 
so  general  and  so  vivid  in  France  that 
it  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  we  want 
the  indispensable  Entente  Cordiale  to 
revive.  A  dismal  book,  but  an  honest 
one:  ‘Thumble  v6rit6.”  And  very  well 
written.  —  Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Irine  Th6rise  Whitfield.  Louisiana 
French  Fol/(^  Songs.  Baton  Rouge. 

Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1939. 
159  pages. — More  than  one  hundred  folk 
songs,  with  musical  annotation  and  pho¬ 
netic  transcription  accompanying  the 
text  in  most  cases,  are  gathered  here. 
There  are  three  main  groups:  Louisiana 
French,  Arcadian  or  Cajun-French  and 
Negro-French:  each  group  is  further  di¬ 
vided  into  sections  according  to  the 
theme  of  the  songs.  A  general  discussion 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  group,  notes 
on  the  origin  of  separate  pieces  or  on  the 
immediate  source  of  the  author  are  add¬ 
ed.  Some  amusing  incidents  relative  to 
the  collector’s  experience  and  a  view  of 
work  previously  done  with  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  complete  the  volume. — B.  M.  W. 

*  Francois  Hertel.  Pour  un  ordre  per- 
sonnaliste.  Montreal.  Les  Editions 

de  I’Arbre.  1942.  334  pages.  $1.25. — 
This  book  is  no  mere  elaboration  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Mounier’s  Personalist  Manifes¬ 
to.  With  considerable  independence  it 
sees  the  substructure  of  the  personalist 
movement  in  the  Aristotelian-Thomist 
system.  Hertel’s  philosophical  equip¬ 
ment  enables  him  to  supply  a  welcome 
soundness  of  definitions  and  distinc¬ 
tions.  Thus  he  wastes  no  words  in  mak¬ 


ing  clear  that  man’s  eternal  part  is  the 
person  and  that  individuality  represents 
his  temporal  aspect.  An  individualistic- 
ally  oriented  society  glories  ruthlessly  in 
the  cult  of  the  ego  while  the  personalists 
claim  that  their  civilization  will  concili¬ 
ate  spiritual  and  corporal  interests  and 
thereby  secure  a  maximum  expansion  of 
personality.  There  is  to  be  a  hierarchy 
of  values  which  will  restore  to  work,  art 
and  contemplation  their  time-honored 
fullness  of  meaning. — W.  A.  W. 

Francois  Mauriac,  Editor.  Les  pages 

immortelles  de  Pascal.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1941.  221  pages. — 
These  excerpts  from  Pascal’s  writings 
are  preceded  by  a  short  biography  which 
summarizes  the  external  facts  of  Pas¬ 
cal’s  life.  An  introduction,  also  by  Mau¬ 
riac,  deals  with  Pascal’s  importance  for 
our  time  from  the  religious  point  of 
view.  Mauriac  dwells  particularly  on  the 
problems  of  conscience  of  this  Jansenist 
Catholic  who  believed  in  predestination 
as  firmly  as  any  Calvanistic  Protestant. 
He  is  interested  particularly  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Montaigne  on  Pascal.  Of  his 
writings,  the  book  contains:  Fragment 
d’un  traiti  du  vide;  De  Vautoriti  en 
matiire  de  philosophie;  Pribre  pour  de- 
mander  i  Dieu  le  bon  usage  des  mala¬ 
dies;  De  I'esprit  g6om6trique;  Lettres  h 
Mile  de  Roanner:  an  excerpt  from  the 
Pensees;  the  fourth  and  eleventh  of  the 
Lettres  Provinciales;  excerpts  from  a 
letter  dated  1651,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  author’s  father. — Hans  Carl  Lade- 
wig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Chandler  B.  Beall.  La  Fortune  du 

Tasse  en  France.  Eugene,  Oregon. 
University  of  Oregon  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  of  America.  1942. 
308  pages. — ^This  is  a  book  of  rather 
wide  scope.  As  the  author  points  out, 
few  figures  have  had  such  a  long  life  in 
French  letters  as  the  melancholy  Tasso; 
the  esteem  in  which  he  has  always  been 
held  by  the  French  seems  indeed  re¬ 
markable  if  one  considers  the  variety  of 
literary  movements  of  which  France  has 
been  the  scene  during  these  three  and 
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a  half  centuries.  Mr.  Beall  discusses  the 
reasons  for  this  vitality  in  a  short  “Post¬ 
face.”  We  could  wish  that  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  himself  more  space  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  ideas  in  this  matter. 
But  that  would  be  to  quarrel  with  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  historical 
rather  more  than  critical.  And  certainly 
it  would  be  hard  to  accuse  Mr.  Beall  of 
neglecting  any  item  of  fact;  his  fourteen 
chapters  are  extremely  meaty  and  well 
documented.  In  them  he  follows  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  unhappy  Torquato  through 
the  many  fashions  and  schools  of  French 
thought  from  the  Cinquecento  to  the 
present.  He  discusses  not  only  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Tasso  on  French  authors — and 
it  is  an  influence  visible  in  such  different 
types  as  Voltaire  and  Lamartine — but 
he  gives  us  as  well  a  detailed  study  of 
the  various  translations  and  adaptations 
of  Tasso’s  work  in  French.  Nor  does  he 
overlook  the  allied  arts:  the  inspiration 
given  the  ballet  by  Tasso’s  pastorals  and 
the  popularity  in  the  early  17th  century 
of  “sujets  tassesques”  in  painting. 

Mr.  Beall  has  done  a  very  thorough 
joh.  In  such  a  monograph  it  is  detail 
which  is  important,  but  it  should  be  said 
that  two  general  ideas  emerged  from 
the  reading — at  least  as  far  as  this  read¬ 
er  is  concerned.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
over  the  centuries  Tasso  has  made  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  for  himself  in  French  letters 
and  if  at  present  he  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  historians  and  literary  critics  this 
seems  likely  to  be  a  passing  phase;  his 
influence  is  certain  to  reassert  itself  in 
the  field  of  art.  And — as  a  curious  corol¬ 
lary — it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Beall’s  documentation  that 
Tasso  has  had  rather  more  influence  on 
French  writers  than  on  his  compatriots. 

The  book  contains  a  good  index  and 
twenty-two  pages  of  bibliography.  The 
bibliography  alone  is  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Tasso  scholarship. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
Cornell  University. 

*  Ramon  Guthrie  and  George  E.  Oil¬ 
ier.  French  Literature  and  Thought 
Since  the  Revolution,  New  York.  Har- 


court.  Brace.  1942.  607  pages.  $2.90. — 
This  anthology  is  attractively  bound, 
and  there  is  good  stuff  in  most  of  its 
600  pages.  I  wish  my  review  could  stop 
at  this  point.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticize 
Anthologies,  for  every  Anthology  is  a 
compromise,  and  no  compromise  is  fully 
satisfactory,  especially  to  outsiders  .  .  . 
This  book,  for  instance  is  meant  to  be 
used  by  three  totally  different  kinds  of 
students.  It  leaves  out  the  drama,  and 
— with  a  few  exceptions — ^the  novel.  It 
includes  men  great  in  their  own  days 
and  now  forgotten,  like  the  Abb6  Dc- 
lille  (but  not  Delavigne,  Victor  Cousin, 
or  Fran9ois  Copp6e,  who  did  “count,” 
or  at  any  rate  did  sell).  It  includes  others 
ignored  by  their  contemporaries,  but 
now  deemed  important,  like  Lautr6a- 
mont  (but  not  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam). 
It  includes  mostly  those  writers,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  academic  mind,  are 
not  explicidy  rejected  by  the  cliques.  A 
very  loose  criterion.  .  .  . 

The  most  difficult  compromise  is  that 
between  “Literature”  (with  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  Art  for  Art’s  Sake),  and 
“Thought” — political,  social,  religious 
tendencies.  The  treatment  of  “Art”  is 
much  better  than  that  of  “Thought.” 
The  authors  recognize  the  importance 
of  Saint  Simon.  But  they  omit  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  Guizot,  Tocqueville,  Gobineau, 
Proudhon,  G.  Sorel,  Maurras.  Especial¬ 
ly,  they  neglect  almost  endrely  the 
achievements  of  history,  one  of  the  major 
glories  of  French  thought  and  literature 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  An  anthology 
that  leaves  out  Thierry,  Guizot,  Thiers, 
Quinet,  Louis  Blanc,  Taine  and  Renan 
as  historians,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Al¬ 
bert  Sorel,  cannot  make  up  for  these 
gaps  by  including  Jean  Cocteau. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  a  criticism  of  an¬ 
thologies  in  general,  rather  than  of  the 
present  work.  As  there  are  no  universal 
standards,  no  recognized  laws  in  litera¬ 
ture,  the  most  faithful  mirror  is  bound 
to  be  blurred.  As  a  result,  all  anthologies 
are  bad,  and  some  are  worse.  Yet  they 
have  some  practical  value,  like  polidcad 
parties;  but  every  anthology  should  be 
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prefaced  with  a  warning  against  an¬ 
thologies. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Pierre  Daviault.  Aventuriers,  Artis¬ 
tes,  Grands  Hommes.  Montr^l. 

Valiquette.  1942.  239  pages. — ^This  litde 
book  consists  of  essays,  six  to  fifteen 
pages  long,  about  writers,  musicians, 
historical  personages.  The  subtitle  is 
Comets  d'un  lecteur.  This  means  that 
Daviault  reads  a  book  about  somebody 
and  then  summarizes  it.  Daviault  is  in¬ 
terested  only  in  anecdotes,  and  like  all 
lovers  of  anecdotes  he  has  little  sense  of 
relevance  or  coherence.  Nor  does  he 
possess  the  one  characteristic  which  can 
redeem  a  man  in  his  anecdotage:  a  good 
style.  There  is  no  case  for  historit^raphy 
which  is  rich  neither  in  facts  nor  in 
imagination.  Eric  Russell  Bentley.  Black 
Mountain  College. 

*  Albert  Bnmner.  Satires  et  Formes. 

Montr^.  Valiquette.  1940.  189 

pages.  $1  .00. — In  the  first  part  of  this 
compact  collection  of  over  threescore 
poems  and  prose  compositions,  Brunner 
draws  a  satirical  bead  on  vanity  and  de¬ 
ceit,  pedantry  and  bigotry  in  their  ever¬ 
present  manifestations.  The  second  part 
is  given  to  lyrics.  Smoothly  clothed  in 
the  conventional  French  metres,  the 
poetry,  moreover,  betrays  the  author’s 
predilection  for  the  French  masters  who 
lived  around  1700  by  his  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  figures  and  imagery  of  that 
time.  He  is  the  avowed  disciple  of  Boi- 
leau,  under  whose  egis  this  substantial 
volume  is  sent  abroad. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean  Bulair.  Rencontres.  Montreal. 

Valiquette.  1942.  179  pages.  $1.00. 

— “Les  hommes  et  les  femmes  qui  y 
defilent  sont  des  ctres  qu’on  ne  recevrait 
pas  beaucoup  dans  la  soci^te  mondaine 
ni  les  groupes  patriotiques;  plusieurs 
sont  Strangers  ou  cMent  k  leurs  pas¬ 
sions.”  During  World  War  One  Olaf,  a 
Norwegian  sailor  wrecked  in  Canada, 
loves  Aline,  wife  of  his  French-Canadian 


rescuer.  Olaf  marries  widowed  Aline, 
but  their  memories  revived  by  gossips, 
his  failure  as  a  farmer,  and  the  lure  of 
the  sea  force  him  into  his  former  career 
and  Aline  into  insanity.  M.  Bulair  brings 
out  his  characters  well  and  displays  them 
objectively  by  use  of  device  of  second 
narrator. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

*  Colette.  Julie  de  Carneilhan.  Paris. 
Arthime  Fayard.  1941.  Montreal.  Pony. 
218  pages.  $1.25. — A  standard  “Colette”: 
by  which  no  slur  is  meant,  for  no  book 
by  Colette  is  machine-made.  The  subject 
is  a  mere  anecdote — although,  by  allu¬ 
sion,  it  tells  a  long  story.  Count  d’Espe- 
vant.  Rightist  deputy,  professional 
charmer  and  fortune-hunter,  swindles, 
in  masterly  fashion,  both  his  former  wife 
and  his  present  one.  The  usual  charac¬ 
ters — a  trifle  above  the  ChM  level:  ele¬ 
gant,  sensual,  without  a  shadow  of  in¬ 
tellectual  interests  or  moral  scruples. 
The  wonder  is  the  perfect  transparency 
of  it  all.  Colette’s  realism,  material  and 
psychological,  is  so  pure  that  it  disap¬ 
pears.  We  are  not  reading  a  book,  we 
hear  and  see  those  characters.  They  are 
not  analyzed:  we  know  them  by  such 
direct  intuition  that  we  do  not  even  for¬ 
give:  they  are  what  they  are,  “et  voiU 
tout.” 

Julie  of  course  is  a  self-portrait,  but 
transposed,  and  with  composite  ele¬ 
ments.  Yet,  although  Julie  is  not  Colette, 
Colette  in  the  book  does  not  stand  apart 
from  Julie.  Heroine,  author,  story  and 
style  are  fused.  It  is  meaningless  to  call 
Colette  a  “great”  writer:  she  b  unique. 
— Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Henri  Ghcon.  La  Jam  be  Noire. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1941.  Montreal. 

Pony.  1942.  212  pages. — Contempla¬ 
tion  of  some  Quattrocento  and  Fra  An¬ 
gelico  pictures  at  the  Louvre  gave  the 
author  the  inspiration  for  this  version 
of  the  Christian  legend  of  the  brothers 
Cosmo  and  Damian.  These  skilled  Ara¬ 
bian  physicians,  who  had  settled  in  Ka- 
lassa  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  had 
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topped  their  innumerable  and  often 
miraculous  cures  by  the  surgical  feat  of 
replacing  the  amputated  right  leg  of 
young  Aristocles  with  that  of  their  black 
servant  Adam,  who  had  been  accident¬ 
ally  drowned.  Their  faith  in  mankind 
was  vindicated  when  Aristocles  re¬ 
nounced  a  life  of  debauchery  to  share  in 
their  martyrdom,  after  the  local  medi¬ 
cal  fraternity  had  caused  their  arrest  as 
sorcerers  and  members  of  the  Christian 
sect. 


haps  of  the  obvious,  the  author  leaves  us 
uncertain:  perhaps  the  deaths  were  nat¬ 
ural,  due  to  a  damp  unsanitary  house. 
...  A  faithful  chronicle — including  ref¬ 
erence  to  Knoclf^,  “a  masterly  farce  .  .  . 
worthy  of  Moliire.”  But  period,  milieu 
and  characters  are  of  slight  interest. 
(Once,  in  CromedeyreAe-VieU,  Romains 
gave  an  aura  of  tragic  legend  to  the  same 
region.)  It  takes  a  lot  of  concrete  to  build 
the  tremendous  pyramid  that  Romains 
is  planning;  the  individual  hodfuls  of 
concrete  are  not  interesting  per  se  (And 
we  shall  never  know  whether  it  is  a 
pyramid  or  not,  if  it  never  comes  to  a 
point.) — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Jules  Supervielle.  Le  petit  bois  et 
autres  contes.  Mexico.  Quetzal.  1942. 
104  pages.  Illustr^  par  Ramon  Gays. 
Tirage  limits.  $4.00  and  $3.00.  U.SA. 
I. — At  the  same  time  that  he  was  organ¬ 
izing  for  the  Editions  des  Lettres  Fran- 
9aises  his  Pobmes  de  la  France  malheu- 
reuse,  Supervielle  put  together  the  con¬ 
tes  which  constitute  Le  petit  bois,  all 
of  them,  for  good  or  ill,  far  removed 
from  all  “actuality."  This  is  the  sort  of 
book  Supervielle  loves  to  write.  As  is 
his  wont,  he  draws  his  themes  from  three 
sources:  Greek  legend,  Christian  fable, 
his  own  imagination.  Here,  as  in  his  two 
earlier  collections,  Uenfant  de  la  haute 
tner  and  U Arche  de  Noe,  is  that  fantasy, 
tinged  with  humor  and  never  complete¬ 
ly  divorced  from  reality,  which  gives  his 
contes  a  nuance  entirely  unique  in  our 
literature.  As  in  the  other  collections, 
there  are  contributions  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  others  which  are  less  so.  He  has 
been  accused  of  imitating  the  Jules  Le- 
maitre  of  En  marge  des  vieux  livres. 
This  accusation  is  unfair  to  him.  He 
identifies  himself  so  perfectly  with  these 
myths  that  he  plays  with,  that  they  be¬ 
come  an  intimate  part  of  his  daily  living. 
This  amusement  is  a  necessity  to  him. 
There  are  writers  who  play  at  being  little 
Satans.  Supervielle  plays  at  telling  him¬ 
self  stories.  Some  are  better  than  others; 
but  there  are  enough  superior  ones  in 


Yet  this  is  no  pious  book.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  account  of  Aristocles’  am¬ 
orous  exploits 'after  the  grafting  on  of 
his  black  leg  is  often  hilarious,  while 
the  incidental  comments  on  some  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  times  strike  a  fa¬ 
miliar  note  in  our  day. — Germaine  A. 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paule  D’Oncin.  Plympton  House. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1942.  209 
pages.  $1  .00. — A  French  girl’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  love  affair  in  a  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  rooming  house  and  her  tragic 
marriage.  Predominant  sordid  ideas  and 
slightly  concealed  stark  details  find  some 
relief  only  in  the  persistent  love  of  G^vy, 
which  demands  her  personal  sacrifice  in 
a  hopelessly  unfruitful  marriage.  The 
best  feature  of  the  book  is  its  endeavor 
to  “recr^r  le  geste,  I’attitude,  I’atmos- 
phere.”  As  a  study  in  psychological  aber¬ 
ration  this  tale  is  of  possible  interest  to 
a  psychiatrist. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^pff. 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

*  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de 

Bonne  VolonU  XXI:  JoumSes  dans 
la  Montagne.  New  York.  Editions  de  la 
Maison  Fran^aise.  300  pages. — Jerpha- 
nion  is  a  candidate  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  RadicalSocialiste,  or 
petit  bourgeois,  ticket.  Electioneering 
tour  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  not 
far  from  Le  Puy.  Long  speech  to  a 
teachers’  meeting:  “middle  road’’  policy, 
neither  reaction  nor  revolution.  Hints 
of  mysterious  crimes  in  remote  farm 
house.  Promises  a  sort  of  Pierre  Benoit 
or  Simenon  melodrama;  but,  afraid  per- 
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the  three  books  to  make  one  impeccable 
volume. — We  should  mention  also  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  book.  The 
collaboration  of  a  French  publisher  and 
a  Mexican  printer  has  produced  a  book 
for  bibliophiles,  although  the  cover  is 
perhaps  a  little  less  perfectly  distributed 
than  the  title  page.  A  Mexican  painter, 
a  friend  of  the  poet,  has  designed  the 
figures  and  the  culs-de-lampe,  several  of 
which  are  extraordinarily  good.  This  is 
fine  craftsmanship,  and  Supervielle,  who 
•  loves  his  craft,  would  certainly  approve 
the  word. — Etiemble.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

II. — In  the  political  sphere  France  is 
the  cradle  of  democracy  and  also  the 
home  of  the  meanest,  most  pusillani¬ 
mous  reactionaries  who  have  ever  im¬ 
posed^  themselves  upon  any  people;  in 
the  cultural  sphere  France  is  the  cradle 
of  almost  every  great  and  fruitful  move¬ 
ment  in  modern  times  and  also  the 
home  of  more  aesthetic  cranks  and  pho¬ 
nics  than  any  other  country.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  M.  Jules  Supervielle  is  a 
phony.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  writes 
badly.  On  the  contrary,  he  never  writes 
an  unplcasing  phrase,  and  his  book,  be¬ 
decked  with  drawings  and  poems,  is 
very  obviously  an  objet  d’art.  He  docs 
his  job  well,  but  one  may  doubt  whether 
such  a  job  was  worth  doing  at  all.  he 
petit  bois  consists  of  old  tales,  such  as 
that  of  Europa  and  the  bull  and  that  of 
Tobias  and  the  angel,  retold  in  the  style 
of  Ronald  Firbank.  Firbank  was  effec¬ 
tive,  at  least  in  his  day:  his  response — 
or  lack  of  response — to  his  age,  his  pose 
of  immoralism,  and  his  frail  elegance 
had  in  those  lush  times  the  morbid  al¬ 
lure  of  gorgonzola  cheese.  In  our  day 
the  sweet  aroma  of  slow  decay  is  lost  in 
a  stench  so  much  stronger  that  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  failing  to  react  to  M. 
Supervielle  in  any  way  whatsoever. — 
Eric  Russell  Bentley.  Black  Mountain 
College. 


The  Spring  and  Summer  numbers  of 
the  New  Mexico  Anthropologist  for 
1941,  (Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
edited  by  Professor  Donald  D.  Brand), 
were  devoted  entirely  to  Chile,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Araucanians.  The  ar¬ 
ticles,  all  by  Professor  Brand  himself, 
were  entitle  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Araucanian  Studies,  A  Tri-Lin gual  Text 
(English,  Spanish,  Araucanian,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Martin  Colli6  Huaiquillaf,  an 
educated  Araucanian),  The  Status  of 
Anthropology  in  Chile,  and  The  Peoples 
and  Languages  of  Chile. 

Lettres  Francoises  of  Buenos  Aires  re¬ 
ports  that  Georges  Duhamel  has  been 
named  “secretaire  pcrpetucl  ct  pro- 
visoirc”  of  the  French  Academy. 

La  Noticia  of  Managua  has  been 
carrying  on  a  lively  competition  for  a 
name  for  the  present  war — suggested, 
of  course,  by  President  Roosevelt’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  Among  the  numerous  suggestions 
(the  contest  seems  to  be  a  popular  one) 
are:  The  World  Hecatomb,  Infernal 
World  War,  War  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  1941,  The  Last  War,  the  Universal 
War,  The  World  Anti-Fascism  Crusade, 
and  The  War  for  Peace  and  Human 
Liberty. 

.  .  the  realistic  novel  in  the  manner 
of  Balzac  is  dead  and  forgotten  in  Latin 
America.  The  enormous  cultural  influ¬ 
ence  of  France  is  opposed  now  by  the 
inroads  of  Russian  economic  and  social 
theories.  The  great  masses  of  Indians 
and  half-breeds  have  been  victims  of 
ruthless  exploitation.  Their  condition 
has  been — and  in  many  places  continues 
to  be — ^inferior  to  that  of  the  Russian 
moujiks  under  the  Czars.  Contemporary 
novelists  have  discovered  that  these  men 
have  a  right  to  life  and  happiness.  The 
proletarian  novel  is  on  its  way.” — ^Ar¬ 
turo  Torres-Rioseco,  in  Mexican  Life. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo/(s  in  Spanish,  see  "'Head-Liners") 


Pedro  Enriquez  Urena.  El  espahol 
en  Santo  Domingo.  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires.  (Biblioteca  de  Dialec- 
tologta  Hispanoamericana  Vol.  V.). 
1940.  303  pages. — The  enterprising 
young  Spanish  philologian  Amado 
Alonso,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  been  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Philology  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  is  doing  Latin  American  scholar¬ 
ship  an  incalculable  service  by  produc¬ 
ing  this  Library  of  Hispanic  American 
Dialectology.  The  present  study  of  the 
speech  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  by 
that  country’s  most  distinguished  schol¬ 
ar  and  writer,  is  both  solid  and  readable. 
More  than  a  heap  of  information,  it  is 
a  masterpiece  of  characterization.  The 
Dominican  dialect  shows  well-marked 
trends  that  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
The  first  American  home  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  Santo  Domingo  has  retained 
marked  Spanish  characteristics  in  its 
speech — a  Castilian  vocabulary  and  syn¬ 
tax,  although  the  Andalusian  phonetic 
influence  has  been  strong.  Almost  en¬ 
tirely  rural  and  lacking  railroads  and 
other  means  of  easy  communication,  al¬ 
though  it  has  steadily  received  books  and 
papers  from  Spain,  the  population  of  the 
island  has  made  fewer  indigenous  addi¬ 
tions  than  other  parts  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  territory,  and  has  to  some  degree 
even  kept  up  with  the  chaster  Spanish 
of  the  Peninsula. — El  espanol  en  Santo 
Domingo  is  a  carefully  made  reference 
work,  with  all  the  grammatical  and  lexi¬ 
cological  equipment  one  finds  in  duller 
studies. — H.  K.  L. 

Marian  S.  Carnovsky.  Introduccidn 
a  la  prdctica  bibliotecaria  en  los  Es- 
tados  Unidos.  Chicago.  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association.  1941.  146  pages. — 
The  A.L.A.  Committee  for  Library  Co¬ 
operation  with  Latin  America  sponsored 


this  compact  and  readable  manual  on  li¬ 
braries  and  library  practice  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  community  service  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  public  library  in  conducting 
film  forums,  adult  education  programs 
and  in  the  provision  of  reference,  read¬ 
er’s  advisor  and  microfilm  services.  The 
author  characterizes  library  architecture, 
book  collections,  personnel  qualifica¬ 
tions,  relations  with  government,  techni¬ 
cal  processes,  popular  versus  scholarly  li¬ 
braries — citing  typical  examples  through¬ 
out  the  country.  A  bibliography  is  in¬ 
cluded  together  with  an  appendix  con¬ 
taining  a  list  of  accredited  library 
schools.  The  book  should  be  a  valuable 
aid  to  Spanish  readers  who  wish  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  American  philosophy  of 
librarianship  and  the  media  through 
which  it  is  applied. — L.  S.  Dutton.  Mi¬ 
ami  University  Library. 

*  Rodolfo  Lenz,  Andr6s  Bello,  Ro¬ 
dolfo  Oroz.  El  espanol  en  Chile. 
Traduccion,  Notas  y  Apcndices  de 
Amado  Alonso  y  Raimundo  Lida.  (Bib¬ 
lioteca  de  Dialectologia  Hispanoameri¬ 
cana).  Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires. 
Instituto  de  Filologia.  1940.  371  pages. 
— The  Institute  of  Philology  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires,  founded  by 
Am6rico  Castro  in  1923  and  at  present 
under  the  capable  direction  of  Professor 
Amado  Alonso,  is  sponsoring  an  im¬ 
portant  Library  of  Hispano-American 
Dialectology,  of  which  this  study  is  the 
sixth  volume.  Opened  with  a  reedition 
of  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa’s  incredibly  de¬ 
tailed  Studies  in  New  Mexican  Spanish, 
the  scries  has  maintained  an  excellent 
standard  of  thoroughness.  This  volume, 
it  is  true,  is  somewhat  scrappy.  It  prints 
(or  reprints)  a  number  of  essays  on 
Chilean  dialectology  from  different 
hands,  the  more  considerable  of  them 
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from  the  famous  German  philoiogian 
Rudolph  Lenz,  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  professorial  life  in  Chile,  but  whose 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Spanish- 
American  dialects  in  his  earlier  years  of 
investigation  dates  his  first  studies  rath¬ 
er  definitely.  There  is  also  a  quaintish 
old  article  by  Don  Andr^  Bello  concern¬ 
ing  Chilean  improprieties  in  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  language,  and  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  short  contemporary  contributions, 
by  Amado  Alonso  himself  and  others. 
A  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  a  Bib- 
liografia  del  espahol  en  Chile,  compris¬ 
ing  131  publications. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Alberto  Arredondo.  Blitz t{rieg.  Fa- 
cetas  de  la  Alemania  actual  segun 

los  relatos  de  Karl  Dochtmann.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Ucar,  Garcia.  1942.  247  pages. — 
The  active  young  Cuban  liberal  Alberto 
Arredondo  has  written  books  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  matters,  from  the  history  of  cof¬ 
fee-raising  in  Cuba  to  the  national  fac¬ 
tors  in  Cuban  music,  drama  and  poetry. 
But  he  is  first  of  all  a  student  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  He  informs  us  that  the  present 
work  is  based  on  conversations  with  a 
German  refugee  who  spent  a  short  time 
in  Havana.  This  Karl  Dochtmann  evi- 
dendy  talked  interestingly  and  profit¬ 
ably  about  conditions  in  Germany  from 
the  advent  of  Hitler  till  the  year  1941. 
If  sehor  Arredondo  had  been  satisfied  to 
transcribe  the  German’s  recollections,  he 
might  have  produced  a  better  book  than 
this  one.  He  has  chosen  to  expand  the 
German’s  memories  into  long,  sentimen¬ 
tal  narratives,  trite  descriptions  and  lo¬ 
quacious  harangues  <1  la  Thucydides. 
The  chapter  on  radio  bootlegging  in 
Germany,  and  some  others,  are  good. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  volume  has  the 
effect  of  being  padded.  The  German 
words  and  phrases  with  which  the  book 
is  plastered  are  more  liability  than  asset, 
since  one  in  three  is  misspelled. — 
H.  K.  L. 

*  Jimenez  de  Asua.  La  constitucidn 
politic  a  de  la  Democracia  espahola. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  127 


pages. — It  must  have  been  with  a  keen 
sense  of  sorrow  that  the  author  penned 
the  words  of  this  book,  for  he  is  writing 
of  a  lost  cause,  to  which  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  body  and  soul.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Spanish 
Republic  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution. 
Beginning  its  work  July  31,  1931,  it  la¬ 
bored  under  heavy  pressure  until  Au¬ 
gust  18,  when  it  submitted  the  results 
of  its  efforts  to  the  government.  One 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  nobility  of  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  charac¬ 
terize  this  document.  Facing  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  military  and  religious  reforms, 
the  committee  had  to  deal  as  well  with 
an  almost  impossible  agrarian  problem 
and  the  puzzling  question  of  regional¬ 
ism,  involving  language  and  all  kinds 
of  bitter  differences  between  sections  of 
the  country.  All  these  problems  were 
handled  with  reason  and  common  sense, 
with  firmness  but  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice.  Everyone  ought  to  read  this  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Constitution  of  1931. 
How  much  better  off  would  unhappy 
Spain  be  today  if  the  provisions  of  this 
charter  had  directed  her  destiny  from 
then  on! — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 


*  Vicente  G^igel  Polanco.  El  despertar 
de  un  pueblo.  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorri- 
quenos.  1942.  206  pp.  f  1.00. — This  is  no 
recendy  developed  idea  by  Professor 
G6igel.  He  expressed  it  in  1930.  In  1936 
he  demanded  in  a  lecture  to  know 
whether  Puerto  Rico  was  a  nation  or  a 
mob.  Now  he  again  devotes  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  destiny  of  his  island.  What 
he  sees,  with  the  university  taking  its 
position  as  a  leader  and  with  the  com¬ 
mon  people  becoming  aware  of  their 
obligations  as  well  as  of  their  rights, 
makes  him  confident  that  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  nation  and  that  it  is  awake;  *‘un 
pueblo  en  marcha”  he  calls  it  in  the  final 
chapter  in  which  he  discusses  its  thought¬ 
ful  social  legislation. — W.  K.  J. 
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T.  O.  Ratto  Valcrga.  Deberismo  en 
la  democracia.  Buenos  Aires.  Ta- 
lleres  grdficos  “La  Argentina.”  1941.  96 
pages. — The  author  of  this  work,  a  for¬ 
mer  professor  of  philosophy,  has  already 
published  several  interesting  books,  with 
such  tides  as  Psicologia  de  las  multi¬ 
tudes,  Historia  de  la  civilizacidn  argen- 
tina,  SignificaciSn  histdrica  de  la  revo- 
lucidn  francesa,  El  drama  obrero  en  la 
literatura.  This  new  work  is  a  generous 
defense  of  democracy,  and  has  four  main 
divisions,  labeled  Introduccidn  filosdfica, 
La  Historia,  La  Democracia  and  Coro- 
lario.  Of  the  numerous  subdivisions, 
the  most  significant  are  those  entided 
Hacia  el  deberismo,  Fraternidad,  Dibe- 
se  educar  el  hombre  para  la  democracia. 
As  the  author  jusdy  states,  “hay  necesi- 
dad  urgente  de  reeducar  al  hombre,  in- 
troducirlo  en  el  cauce  de’  deberismo, 
hacerle  adquirir  criterio  discriminadvo 
sobre  lo  verdadero  y  justo  y  bello,  y  lo 
falso  e  injusto,  en  oposicidn;  pero  esto  no 
lo  ban  de  hacer  el  imperio  de  la  fuerza 
que  anula  la  personalidad,  ni  la  que 
anula  la  inteligencia:  esto  lo  hari  el 
racionalismo  dentro  de  la  Democracia.” 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Antologia  del  Canal,  1914-1939. 

Panaml,  R.  P.  The  Star  and  Herald 
Co.  157  pages. — A  history  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  its  inception  until  1939,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  opening. 
Beginning  with  an  account  of  the  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  of  the  French  under  De 
Lesseps  to  construct  the  canal,  we  are 
told  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  take  over  the  enterprise.  A 
commission  was  sent  by  McKinley  in 
1899  to  study  the  project,  and  to  decide 
whether  to  dig  the  canal  through  the 
Isthmus,  or  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1905,  under 
Goethals  as  chief  engineer,  and  the  first 
steamer  passed  through  the  canal  in 
1914.  There  are  several  articles  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  Canal  Zone,  by  Blasco  Ibdnez, 
Waldo  Frank  and  others.  TTie  text  of 
the  treaties  entered  into  by  Panama  and 
the  United  States  is  also  included.  Nu¬ 


merous  maps  and  illustrations  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  German  Arciniegas.  Los  Alemanes 
en  la  conquista  de  America.  Buenos 

Aires.  Losada.  1941.  269  pages.  $3.00 
m.-n. — This  is  a  volume  of  the  series 
Panoramas.  The  author  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  South  America  is  known  to  the  read¬ 
er  in  its  broad  outlines  at  least.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  expeditions  of  the  German 
soldiers  hired  by  the  banking  houses  of 
the  Fuggers  and  the  Welsers  to  conquer 
the  new  world,  provided  as  they  were 
with  ample  privileges  by  the  Carman 
emperor  Charles  V.  The  German  expe¬ 
ditions  failed  in  their  attempt  at  con¬ 
quest,  but  the  vivid  description  of  their 
adventures  keeps  the  reader  interested 
till  to  the  last  word.  The  book  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  controversy  about  the 
German  gift  for  colonizing,  a  topic 
which  has  been  discussed  widely  since 
the  first  World  War.  Besides,  it  describes 
the  methods  which  emperors  and  kings 
used  to  finance  their  enterprises  at  the 
end  of  the  middle  ages.  The  rise  and  de¬ 
cline  of  the  two  German  houses  which 
financed  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  pic¬ 
tured.  They  were  extinguished  by  the 
religious  wars  in  Germany  exaedy  as  the 
Anglo-French  Hundred  Years’  War 
ruined  the  Florentine  banking  houses 
of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi.  Another  fasci¬ 
nating  parallel  could  be  drawn  to  con¬ 
ditions  in  recent  dmes.  The  author’s 
knowledge  of  German  expressions  is  re¬ 
markable.  (cf.  his  remark  about  Strau- 
binger,  page  164.)  For  each  chapter  a 
bibliography  is  given.  A  map  could  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  this  outstanding  book 
in  a  future  edition. — H.  C.  Lade  wig. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Ignacio  Agramonte  Loynaz.  Patria 
y  mujer.  Cuadernos  de  Cultura, 

Quinta  Serie.  La  Habana.  Institute 
Clvico  Militar.  1942.  175  pages. — Dis¬ 
tributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Cuban  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  for  the  promo- 
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tion  of  cultural  progress,  this  booklet 
presents  the  famous  Cuban  patriot,  Gen¬ 
eral  Ignacio  Agramonte,  one  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  first  War  for  Cuban  Inde¬ 
pendence.  It  characterizes  him  as  a  man 
of  fine  sensibilities  and  high-minded¬ 
ness,  and  prints  selections  from  a  thesis 
which  he  wrote  at  the  University  of 
Havana,  and  from  letters  to  his  mother, 
his  fiancee  and  later  his  wife.  A  warm 
personal  note  in  the  bibliography  of 
Cuban  history.  —  Tatiana  Boldyrcff. 
Batde  Creek,  Michigan. 

^  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi.  Ideario.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1941.  $15 
m.-n. — Alberdi  was  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  original  thinkers  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  On  account  of  his  political  views 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  most  of  his  life 
in  exile,  first  with  such  men  as  Eche- 
verria  and  Mirmol  during  the  regime 
of  Rosas,  and  later,  because  of  his  differ¬ 
ences  with  Sarmiento  and  Mitre  who 
dominated  the  political  scene.  Over  forty 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  exile,  yet 
his  writings  always  had  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  native  land.  Indeed,  his  Bases 
is  the  broad  foundation  for  the  Argen¬ 
tine  constitution  of  1853.  His  genius 
took  account  of  almost  every  question  of 
political  science.  He  was  very  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  hatred  of  war.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  crime,  he  says,  and  there  are  no 
just  wars.  He  suggests  a  logical  though 
unusual  view  of  modern  warfare.  An¬ 
cient  monarchs  made  the  people  their 
servants  and  compelled  them  to  fight 
their  wars  for  them;  now  in  a  Democ¬ 
racy  the  people  are  the  rulers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  government  their  servants. 
Why  should  the  latter  not  be  made  to 
fight?  Why  not  indeed?  Perhaps  we 
should  have  fewer  wars  under  such  con¬ 
ditions. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  Antonio  J.  Bucich.  LmcHos  y  rutas 
de  Sarmiento.  Buenos  Aires.  Talleres 
graf.  “Maggiolo.”  1942.  116  pages. — A 
distinguished  addition  to  the  copious 
bibliography  on  the  gifted  Argentine 


educator,  statesman,  writer,  fighter,  the 
man  of  exhausdess  energy,  of  endless 
initiative,  as  much  in  the  days  when  he 
was  a  humble  country  school-teacher  as 
in  that  opulent  period  when  he  was 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
a  very  useful  one  at  that.  Antonio  J. 
Bucich,  who  is  both  an  elegant  prose 
writer  and  an  eager  student  of  heroic 
lives,  presents  in  this  work  new  aspects 
of  the  biography  of  his  glorious  com¬ 
patriot.  This  is  not  merely  another  book 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  work  in  which 
Bucich  throws  new  light  on  certain  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  of  Faustino  Sarmiento 
which  interest  him  particularly.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  examines  his  period  of  exile 
in  Chile,  and  his  activities  there  as  edu¬ 
cator  and  journalist.  Then  he  shows  him 
in  Montevideo,  tracing  in  this  chapter 
an  animated  picture  of  the  Argentine 
exiles  in  the  Uruguayan  capital.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  section  in  Luchas  y 
rutas  de  Sarmiento  is  the  one  in  which 
Bucich  conducts  a  subde  investigation 
of  the  phrase  attributed  to  Fortoul  and 
engraved  by  Sarmiento  on  a  rock,  a 
phrase  of  the  keenest  actuality  today: 
On  ne  tue  point  les  idies.—Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  Ventura  de  Pedro 
de  Valdivia.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er¬ 
cilla.  1942.  199  pages.  $21.60  m.-n. — 
The  story  of  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  con¬ 
queror  of  Chile  and  founder  of  Santiago. 
Beginning  his  career  in  South  America 
under  Pizarro  in  Peru,  he  first  served 
that  chief  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
adelantado  Almagro,  who  was  disputing 
the  viceroy’s  authority.  Proving  his  abil¬ 
ity  and  valor  in  struggles  with  insur¬ 
gents  and  Indians,  he  moved  south  into 
Chile  and  wrested  much  territory  from 
the  Araucan  Indians.  He  founded  San¬ 
tiago  in  1541.  In  1553  or  early  in  1554, 
on  an  expedition  to  put  down  an  Indian 
insurrection,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
aborigines,  and  his  whole  force  perished. 
Valdivia  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  torture.  The  author  describes 
this  last  action  of  the  old  Spanish  gran- 
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dee,  but  spares  us  the  horrors  which  foI> 
lowed  the  battle.  The  narrative  is  well 
documented,  and  no  doubt  replaces  with 
historical  accuracy  much  legend  which 
has  grown  up  in  connection  with  Val¬ 
divia’s  life. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  F.  G6mez  de  Orozco.  Dona  Marina, 
la  Dama  de  la  Conquista.  Mexico. 
Xochitl.  1942.  191  pages. — The  Xochitl 
series  of  Vidas  Mexicanas  has  a  Cortes 
by  Jose  Vasconcelos  and  a  Manuel  Acuna 
by  Benjamin  Jarn^s,  and  is  to  have  a 
Manuel  Gonzalez  by  Gregorio  L6pez  y 
Fuentes  and  a  Joaquin  Murieta  by  Sal¬ 
vador  Novo.  In  the  neat  little  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  archaeologist  and  historian 
Gdmez  de  Orozco  pleasantly  retells  those 
parts  of  the  life  of  Cortez  which  touch 
the  life  of  the  Tabasco  Indian  woman 
slave  who  became  his  interpreter,  his 
mistress  and  his  chief  adviser.  Not  much 
is  known  about  her,  so  that  we  can’t 
exppet  much  new  information  from 
even  the  most  industrious  of  scholars.  Sr. 
Gomez  de  Orozco,  moreover,  has  not 
exercised  any  great  degree  of  construc¬ 
tive  imagination.  Claiming  to  be  him¬ 
self  some  sort  of  relative  of  the  lady,  he 
has  taken  her  merits  and  her  great  col¬ 
laborator’s  pretty  much  for  granted,  and 
he  has  conceived  of  his  duties  as  merely 
those  of  the  chronicler  doubled  to  some 
extent  with  the  sentimental  story-teller. 
Of  psychology,  philosophy,  of  any  sort 
of  interpretation,  one  finds  extremely 
little.  Of  course  the  series  is  for  popular 
consumption. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Retratos 
content pordneos.  Buenos  Aires.  Edi¬ 
torial  Sudamericana.  1941.  439  pages. 
$5  m.-arg. — Chatty,  humorous  pen  por¬ 
traits.  Just  over  half  Spanish;  the  rest 
French  (Remy  de  Gourmont,  Colette, 
etc.)  or  cosmopolitan  (Maeterlinck, 
Keyserling,  Ilya  Ehrenburg).  The  anec¬ 
dotic  method  is  particularly  effective  for 
brief  sketches.  In  one  case  at  least,  it 
works  well  on  a  larger  scale:  Don 
Ram6n  del  Valle  IncUn,  the  lisping. 


one-armed  Bohemian  as  superb  as  any 
conquistador,  is  described  in  Boswellian 
detail,  with  tenderness  and  irony.  I  do 
not  fully  share  the  author’s  fraternal 
admiration  for  Cami,  but  I  rather  agree 
with  his  estimate  of  Pio  Baroja.  The 
tenuous  but  persistent  favor  that  Pfo 
Baroja  finds  with  American  scholars  re¬ 
mains  a  mystery  to  me.  Very  pleasant 
reading;  but  the  author’s  vocabulary  is 
exceedingly  extensive. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Artemio  Moreno.  Balzac.  El  mundo 
de  la  comedia  humana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  242  pages.  $3  m.-n. — 
Moreno  has  to  his  credit  a  number  of 
books  on  legal  subjects.  He  writes,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  style  which  does  not  smack 
of  the  Civil  Code.  He  is  poetical  and 
eloquent,  with  an  exuberance  that  bor¬ 
ders  on  turgidity:  “jEl  mundo  de  la 
Comedia  Humana!  Un  mundo  con  sus 
oc^anos,  marcs,  costas,  acantilados,  islas, 
golfos,  bajias,  navios,  tempcstadcs,  nau- 
fragios,  piratas  y  abordajes.  .  .  .”  and 
fifteen  more  lines  in  the  same  style.  The 
chapter  on  Napoleon  in  particular  is 
more  notable  for  clangor  than  for  sense. 
We  arc  told  this  is  the  first  book  on 
Balzac  written  in  Argentina:  let  us  trust 
it  will  not  be  the  last. — Albert  GuSrard. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Toribio  Esquivel  Obregdn.  Biogra- 
fia  de  Don  Francisco  Javier  Gamboa. 
Mexico:  Tallcres  Grificos  Laguna.  1941. 
233  pages. — This  is  not  biography.  It  is 
primarily  a  panegyric  on  the  cxccUcncics 
of  the  social  and  economic  order  estab¬ 
lished  in  Mexico  by  the  Spanish  colonial 
regime.  One  infers  that  the  author  con¬ 
siders  Mexican  independence  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  land.  At  least,  he  has  no  praise 
for  anything  that  has  happened  since 
independence.  Continually  he  enlarges 
upon  the  theme  that  Mexico  should  seek 
regeneration  by  reinstating  the  social 
and  political  structure,  except,  perhaps, 
the  subjection  to  Spain,  which  marked 
the  colonial  order.  Democratic  institu- 
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dons  to  him  are  anathema,  and,  in  his 
eyes,  the  Indian  element  in  the  Mexican 
population  sdll  consists  of  “las  tribus 
indigenas  semicultas.”  Apparently,  his 
desire  is  to  see  the  political,  economic 
and  social  order  once  more  under  the 
oligarchic  control  of  members  of  the 
white  race. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  author’s 
approach  is  that  one  gets  no  idea  at  all 
of  Gamboa.  Occasionally,  we  arc  favored 
with  a  passing  reference  to  some  activity 
of  the  putative  subject  of  the  book,  but 
mostly  the  work  is  devoted  to  praise  of 
the  colonial  regime,  its  institutions  and 
accomplishments,  and  to  disparagement 
of  the  republic.  Such  marked  partisanry 
of  course  defeats  its  own  ends,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  book  is  of  no  more 
cffccdvcness  as  a  sociological  treatise,  or 
as  political  propaganda,  than  it  is  as 
biography. — Maurice  H.  Merrill.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law. 

*  Eduardo  Enrique  Rios.  Fray  Margil 
de  Jesus,  apostol  de  America.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Porrua.  1941.  225  pages.  $8.00  m.-n. 
— Born  in  Valencia  in  1657,  and  in  spite 
of  a  life  of  perils  and  privations  strong 
and  active  dll  almost  the  day  of  his  de¬ 
mise  in  Qucr6taro  in  1726,  Fray  Margil 
de  Jesus  was  the  latest  in  date  of  those 
marvelous  missionary  friars  whose  faith 
and  courage  brighten  the  bloody  and 
sordid  pages  of  Latin  American  colonial 
history.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
wandered  from  setdement  to  settlement, 
from  the  Talamanca  Mountains  in 
southern  Costa  Rica  as  far  north  as  Nat¬ 
chitoches  on  the  Red  River  in  what  is 
now  western  Louisiana,  bareheaded, 
barefooted,  ragged  and  penniless,  literal¬ 
ly  “without  staff  or  scrip,”  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  wretched  Indians,  comfort¬ 
ing  and  counselling  them  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  cheerfully  giving  his  life  for 
them.  This  book  is  too  detailed  and 
heavily  documented  to  be  exciting  read¬ 
ing  at  all  times,  but  its  author  published 
in  the  November,  1940,  number  of  the 
review  Abside,  in  Mexico  City,  a  Sem- 
blanza  de  Fray  Margil  which  selects  the 


striking  features  of  Fray  Margil ’s  life 
and  personality  with  vivid  effect.  This 
volume  has  a  florid  preface  by  Rafael 
Heliodoro  Valle,  and  there  are  a  fine  set 
of  maps  by  Justino  Fernandez. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Armando  Zegri.  La  mujer  antisSp- 
tica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942. 
222  pages. — Armando  Zegri  is  a  Chilean 
literary  man  of  forty,  and  has  lived  half 
his  life  in  New  York.  There  is  in  this 
book  no  evidence  that  he  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  except  that  ebullient  settlement, 
but  he  does  know  New  York  better  than 
most  native  Americans  do.  His  vivid 
and  vigorous  little  book,  whose  chief 
importance  is  as  a  study  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  character,  and  not  simply  of  the 
“antiseptic”  feminine  half  of  our  popu¬ 
lation,  is  kindly,  objective,  unpreten¬ 
tiously  frank  if  not  always  dully  accur¬ 
ate,  written  from  a  life  philosophy  so 
far  removed  from  that  of  this  small-town 
reviewer  that  the  book  was  half  finished 
before  the  reviewer  realized  that  he 
rather  liked  the  author  and  on  the  whole 
rather  respected  him.  New  York  is  not 
the  U.  S.  A.,  and  young  Bohemians  of 
Latin  extraction  don’t  always  agree  with 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  about  wine,  women 
and  theology.  But  America  is  a  good 
deal  like  this,  for  better  or  worse,  and 
we’re  glad  senor  Zegri  likes  New  York 
even  if  we’re  not  sure  we  do. — The  last 
few  chapters  are  a  very  fine  account  of 
a  trip  from  Chile  to  Manhattan  just  as 
the  Japs  unleashed  their  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.—/?.  T.  H. 

*  Agustin  Codazzi.  Resumen  de  la 
geografia  de  Venezuela.  Caracas. 
Escuela  t6cnica  industrial.  1940.  3  vols. 
303,  148  and  382  pages. — Venezuela  as 
it  existed  in  1841,  is  summed  up  in  three 
volumes:  I  Physical,  II  Political,  III  The 
Provinces,  in  the  republication  by  the 
Direction  of  Culture  of  Venezuela,  of 
the  geography  by  Codazzi. — The  author 
had  an  adventurous  existence.  Born  in 
Italy  in  1793,  he  fought  first  with  Na¬ 
poleon’s  army,  and  later  as  an  artillery- 
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man  in  the  liberating  fleet  of  Venezuela. 
As  a  reward  he  was  given  political 
power  and  encouraged  to  bring  400  Ger¬ 
man  immigrants  to  the  New  World. 
His  wanderings  through  Venezuela 
gave  him  material  for  his  book,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  a  century  ago.  He  was  the 
first  to  survey  the  Panama  Canal  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  bursting  the 
Darien  Canal  boom. 

Modern  geographers  will  criticize  the 
lack  of  maps,  but  like  Humboldt,  will 
agree  that  Codazzi’s  work  “marks  an 
epoch  in  scientific  annals,”  and  that, 
while  not  an  accurate  picture  according 
to  present  day  theories,  it  represents  the 
hope  and  faith  of  a  foreigner  in  1841. — 
W.  K.  /. 


*  Alejandro  de  Humboldt.  Viaje  a  las 
regiones  equinocciales  del  nuevo 
continente.  Tomo  III.  (Libros  5  y  6). 
Caracas.  Ediciones  del  Ministro  de 
Educacion  Nacional.  1941.  406  pages. — 
The  third  volume  of  the  Venezuelan 
translation  of  Humboldt’s  Voyage  aux 
Regions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Con¬ 
tinent,  published  originally  in  Paris  in 
1807  in  30  volumes  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Aim^  Bonpland.  This  translation 
was  made  from  the  Paris  edition  of 
1816-1831.  These  two  “Books”  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  series 
Viajes  y  Naturaleza  deal  with  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  travels  in  Venezuela  and  include, 
aside  from  the  very  detailed  and,  at 
times,  tedious  descriptions  of  the  geology 
and  botany  of  this  country,  some  curious 
theories  as  to  the  origin  of  earthquakes. 
No  matter  how  curious  his  theories 
might  appear  now,  one  is  struck  by  the 
lucidity  and  the  realism  of  v.  Humboldt’s 
pioneer  presentations  of  many  of  the 
present-day  theories  of  climate,  topogra¬ 
phy,  temperature  zones  etc.  One  can  not 
forget  while  reading  this  work  that  it 
was  written  by  one  who,  with  Ritter 
and  R6clus,  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  laid  the  foundations  of 
modern  geographic  research. — Pieter  H. 
Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 


K  Alejandro  de  Humboldt.  Viaje  a  las 
Regiones  Equinocciales  del  Nuevo 
Continente.  Caracas.  Ediciones  del  Min¬ 
istro  de  Educacidn  Nacional  (Escuela 
T^cnica  Industrial,  Talleres  de  Artes 
Grificas).  1942.  Fifth  and  Final  Vol¬ 
ume.  583  pages. — Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  born  in  Berlin  in  1769,  came  to 
South  America  in  1799  and  spent  four 
or  five  years  in  explorations  on  which 
the  modern  sciences  of  physical  geogra¬ 
phy  and  meteorology  are  based.  He  took 
notes  indefatigably,  and  his  voluminous 
Voyage  aux  rigions  equinoxiales  du 
nouveau  continent  was  published  in 
Paris,  the  first  edition  apparently  in 
1807,  with  later  editions  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  completeness  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  thereafter.  The  most  extensive  edi¬ 
tion,  in  French,  runs  to  30  volumes. 
There  have  been  numerous  translations, 
into  German,  English,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages,  but  although  the  bulk  of  von 
Humboldt’s  American  labors  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
these  countries  have  been  slow  in  pub¬ 
lishing  his  invaluable  studies.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  five-volume  version  of  that  part 
of  his  work  which  deals  with  Venezuela 
and  neighboring  regions  therefore  fills 
a  serious  gap.  The  translation  is  by  Jos^ 
Nucete-Sardi  and  Lisandro  Alvarado. 
This  concluding  volume  has  about  250 
pages  of  the  Voyage  plus  some  fifty 
pages  of  his  apposite  correspondence, 
several  maps  and  a  285-page  index  to 
the  entire  work,  which  gives  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  even 
in  this  abbreviated  form. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Arturo  Burga  Freitas.  Ayahuasca, 
mitos  y  leyendas  del  Amazonas. 
Lima.  Domingo  Miranda.  1942.  145 
Images. — This  second  edition  for  the  Am¬ 
azon  celebration  of  a  volume  first  issued 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1939  contains  nine 
sections  devoted  to  different  phases  of 
jungle  folklore  as  collected  by  a  citizen 
of  Loreto.  The  title  is  the  name  of  an 
opiate  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Amazon  to  give  them  visions. 

Among  the  interesting  myths  is  one 
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explaining  why  the  moon  tries  to  keep 
out  of  sight  while  the  sun  is  shining. 

Most  of  the  Chama  Indian  stories  take 
place  along  the  Ucayali  River.  Some  are 
very  brief,  such  as  “Chicua”  (demon) 
about  the  vengeance  of  an  old  woman 
whose  assassins  were  turned  into  demons 
and  birds.  The  book  is  full  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  spirit  of  the  Amazon  In¬ 
dian  world. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Francisco  Javier  A.  Belgodere.  La 
Verdad,  la  ciencia,  y  la  filosofta 

(Tratado  de  euristica  razonada)  Mexi¬ 
co.  Turanzos  del  Valle.  1939.  262  pages. 
— This  privately  printed  volume  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  those  who  cultivate  the  spirit.  It 
seeks  truth  and  tries  to  establish  norms 
for  those  not  capable  of  criticism,  inci¬ 
dentally  showing  the  incapacity  of  all 
philosophic  systems  (according  to  the 
author)  to  discover  truth.  Nine  chap¬ 
ters  study  Truth  in  its  manifestations  in 
Psychology,  in  History,  in  Science,  and 
so  on.  The  author  concludes  that  Truth 
is  not  of  this  world.  It  must  be  sought 
in  God,  even  in  this  reputedly  atheistic 
age.— IF.  K.  /. 

*  Alfredo  Coviello.  Una  pdgina  de 
historia  en  la  naciente  filosofta  argen- 

tina,  y  otros  ensayos  criticos.  Tucumdn, 
Argentina.  Grupo  Septentrion.  1942. 
112  pages. — ^There  are  seven  essays  here 
besides  the  one  which  gives  the  book  its 
title.  They  are  called:  Una  metajisica  de 
la  libertad;  La  creacidn  esthica  ameri- 
cana  y  la  filosofta  argentina;  Afirmacidn 
y  negacidn  de  la  personalidad ;  Ser,  con- 
ocer,  existir;  El  tormentoso  gigante  es- 
piritual;  Destino  de  los  pueblos  segtin 
un  historiador  alemdn  y  un  pensador 
inglSs;  El  fatalismo  de  la  guerra  visto 
por  un  pensador  ruso  y  un  fildsofo  ale¬ 
mdn,  The  title  essay  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Argentine  intellectual  Alejandro  Korn, 
whom  Coviello  calls  “the  Argentine  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy- 
in-itself,”  adding  “he  is  philosophy  in¬ 
carnate.”  This  essay  was  first  published 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  death  of 
Korn,  and  constitutes  a  complete  and 
dependable  study  which  must  not  be 


neglected  by  anyone  who  undertakes  to 
make  a  study  of  Korn. — La  creacidn 
estitica  americana  y  la  filosofta  univer¬ 
sal  is  an  intelligent  examination  of  the 
book  by  the  Argentine  Angel  Guido, 
called  Redescubrimiento  de  America  en 
el  arte.  El  tormentoso  gigante  espiritual, 
one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book, 
deals  with  Unamuno.  The  last  two 
papers  present,  in  the  serene  and  schol¬ 
arly  manner  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  author,  his  democratic  reactions  to 
problems  related  to  the  tragedy  which 
is  now  being  enacted. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

^  Samuel  Ramos,  Editor.  Rodd:  Prd- 
logo  y  seleccidn.  Mexico.  Secretaria 
de  Educacidn  Publica.  1943.  xxvii-|-174 
pages. — The  generation  of  the  Uruguay¬ 
an  essayist  Jose  Enrique  Rod6  was  that 
of  Bergson,  Martin  du  Gard,  Scheler, 
Max  Weber,  with  whom  he  shares  the 
belief  in  a  perpetual  “creative  evolution” 
and  transmutation  of  the  human  person, 
in  a  spiritual  science  of  Man,  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  personality  through  an  indi¬ 
vidually  recognized  vocation.  Rod6’s 
cosmovision  oscillates  between  an  atten¬ 
uated  positivism  and  a  self-deluding 
ideological  dream-world  which  he  mis¬ 
takes  for  actuality.  Although  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  Latin-American  peoples 
constitute  a  unit,  a  homogeneous  civili¬ 
zation,  he  fails  to  point  out  the  form 
which  an  autochthonous  Hispano- Amer¬ 
ican  culture  ought  to  assume.  He  mo¬ 
nopolizes  idealistic  humanism  for  his 
fellow  Latin-Americans,  denying  all 
genuine  “intelligence,  sentiment  and 
spirituality”  to  the  mercantilistic  Colos¬ 
sus  of  the  North.  His  writings,  conse¬ 
quently,  have  not  contributed  toward 
the  furtherance  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  between  the  “Latins”  and 
the  “Yanquis.”  We  must  acknowledge, 
however,  the  magnificent  literary  and 
linguistic  qualities  of  Rodo’s  critical,  al¬ 
legorical  and  didactic  essays,  their  dy- 
nanism,  erudition  and  intensive  imagi¬ 
nation. — Marcel  Immanuel  Weinreich. 
New  York  City. 
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Vidal  Alvarez  Everoix.  Poesia  amer- 
icana.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Ruiz.  1941. 
118  pages.  $2.00  m.-n. — A  discussion  of 
certain  phases  of  La  tin- American  poetry, 
especially  the  most  modern  schools  and 
tendencies.  After  a  chapter  on  poetry  in 
general,  its  beginnings  and  the  inevit¬ 
able  comparison  of  classicism  and  ro¬ 
manticism,  the  author  takes  up  recent 
and  contemporary  poetical  movements. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  Symbolism,  and 
one  on  Modernism,  with  some  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  leading  exponents  of  this 
school,  Gutierrez  Nijera,  Jos^  Marti 
and  Ruben  Dario.  There  follow  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Post-war  schools,  Ultraismo, 
Dadaismo,  Estridentismo,  and  then 
chapters  on  revolutionary  poetry,  social¬ 
istic  poetry  and  popular  Mexican  poetry. 
While  the  author  deals  mainly  with 
Mexican  authors,  he  has  something  to 
say  about  the  poets  of  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican  countries,  and  he  even  touches  at 
times  on  poetry  in  the  United  States.  For 
instance,  under  the  heading  of  socialistic 
poetry,  he  quotes  as  significant  verses 
of  Negro  writers,  showing  the  bitter  un¬ 
rest  of  their  race  under  our  rule.  He 
concludes  that  the  only  poetry  possible 
under  present  conditions  is  “la  poesia 
revolucionaria  de  tema  socialista,  .  .  . 
la  que  sirve  de  bilsamo  a  los  caidos  y  a 
los  oprimidos,  anunciindoles  la  trans- 
formacidn  del  mnndo.”— Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

**  Enrique  Finot.  Historia  de  la  li- 
teratura  boliviana.  Mexico.  Porrua. 
1943.  474  pages.  10  pesos. — A  history  of 
Bolivian  literature,  “desde  sus  origenes 
hasta  1942”  as  the  author  places  it,  ap¬ 
pears  from  Mexico  where  the  diplomat 
author  has  been  representing  his  home¬ 
land.  It  is  an  excellent  job,  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  information  about  Bolivia 
in  most  of  the  general  studies  of  Latin 
American  literature,  it  assumes  still 
greater  importance. 

Part  One  comes  down  to  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  Part  Two  is  dedicated  to  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  final  section  deals  with 
contemporary  writers.  A  dozen  pencil 


sketches  by  Jose  Arellano  Fischer  give 
an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  scxne  of  the 
outstanding  personalities  of  the  Andean 
republic.  Within  each  part  are  chapters 
devoted  to  the  different  genres.  Surpris¬ 
ing  are  the  number  of  novelists  and 
dramatists  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  author  is  quite  frank  in 
acknowledging  that  all  the  names  cited 
are  not  masters,  but  the  number  of  them 
will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have 
thought  of  Bolivia  as  a  backward  Indian 
nation. — W .  K.  /. 

^  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  Manera  de 
vivir.  La  Habana.  La  Mercantil. 
1941.  109  pages. — ^Taking  his  title  from 
Rilke’s  dictum  that  “art  is  only  a  way 
of  living,”  the  author  of  this  volume 
makes  a  little  excursion  into  literature, 
in  a  series  of  twelve  essays.  As  the  author 
of  Anteo,  Cresival  and  Laberinto,  he  re¬ 
views  them  while  discoursing  on  the 
Cuban  regional  novel.  When  a  friend 
asks  why  he  does  not  appear  in  any  lit¬ 
erary  history,  he  explains  in  another  es¬ 
say  that  he  represents  a  revolt  of  silence 
against  the  general  clamor.  He  pours  out 
words  in  long  sentences,  helter-skelter; 
one  wonders  whether  his  novels  were 
written  in  so  involved  a  style. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Lecturas 
modernas  espaHolas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  767  pages. — ^This 
thick  volume  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
readings  in  Spanish  Literature.  The  two 
preceding  collections  dealt  with  Spanish 
Medieval  Literature  and  Classical  Span¬ 
ish  Literatures,  respectively.  In  this  book, 
which  begins  with  the  late  18th  century, 
there  are  the  following  divisions:  Lm 
Poesia,  La  Prosa  poStica,  La  Novela,  El 
Teatro,  El  Humorismo,  and  El  Human- 
ismo.  The  poets  represented  begin  with 
Men6ndez  Valdes  and  end  with  Jorge 
Guillen,  while  Theater  has  as  its  first 
representative  Leandro  Fernandez  de 
Moratin  and  its  latest,  Garcia  Lorca.  The 
Humanists  include  Feijdo,  Larra,  Me¬ 
lendez  y  Pelayo,  Unamuno,  Azorin  and 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  The  selection  seems 
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well  chosen,  and  with  the  introduction 
and  biographical  notes  devoted  to  each 
writer,  it  offers  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  period  it  covers.— ^a/rer/  /,  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Alberto  Zum  Felde.  Proceso  intelec- 
tual  del  Uruguay  y  critica  de  su  lit- 
eratura.  Montevideo.  Claridad.  1941. 
627  pages.  $6.00.  m.-n. — According  to 
Zum  Felde’s  biography  in  Who’s  Who 
in  Latin  America,  the  first  edition  of  this 
standard  work  appeared  in  1921.  The 
publisher’s  four-page  Noticia  to  this 
1941  edition  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  three-volume  centenary  edition  of 
1930  was  a  first  edition.  And  if  one  does 
not  read  this  long  Noticia  with  care,  one 
finds  nowhere  else  any  indication  that 
this  is  not  itself  a  first  edition.  Latin 
American  publishers  have  not  all  learned 
that  inadequate  information  is  some¬ 
times  misinformation. — It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  the  eulogies  which  the 
thorough  and  judicious  manual  has  so 
often  received.  Zum  Felde,  cool  autodi- 
dact  who  wears  no  other  critic’s  collar, 
weighs  his  words  carefully,  and  his  judg¬ 
ments  must  always  be  received  with  re¬ 
spect.  The  classical  example  of  his  inde¬ 
pendence  is  his  chapter  on  Rod6.  He 
doesn’t  rail  at  his  country’s  great  hero 
of  the  pen,  as  Bernard  Shaw  did  at 
Shakespeare;  he  studies  him  with  un¬ 
clouded  objectivity,  exaedy  as  he  should 
have  done  if  no  critic  had  ever  men¬ 
tioned  him  before,  and  finds  that  “El 
idealismo  de  Ariel  carece  de  ultimas 
razones  y  de  un  hondo  sentido  de  la 
vida,  siendo  su  profundidad  solo  litera- 
tura,’’  but  that  “.  .  .  Rodo  ha  sido  el  es- 
critor  de  mis  amplia  y  equilibrada  cul- 
tura  que  ha  tenido  el  Uruguay  hasta  el 
presente,’’  and  that  “traspasando  las 
fronteras  nacionales,  ha  ejercido  en  toda 
America,  por  un  cuarto  de  siglo,  cl  alto 
magisterio  de  la  cultura.’’ — The  book 
seems  carefully  made  on  the  whole,  but 
the  alphabetical  author-index  was  put 
together  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and 
lacks  some  of  the  most  important  names. 
—H.  K.  L. 


*  Jos6  Victoriano  Betancourt.  Articu- 
los  de  costumbres.  La  Habana.  Pub- 

licacioncs  del  Ministro  de  Educacidn. 
1941.  227  pages. — Number  2  of  the  fifth 
scries  of  Cuadernos  de  cultura,  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Cuba.  Each  scries  comprises  six  vol¬ 
umes.  In  these  books  we  find  the  works 
of  prominent  Cubans,  as  for  example, 
Marti,  Gertrudis  G6mcz  de  Avcllanada, 
and  Jose  Maria  Heredia.  The  present 
volume  is  the  work  of  a  poet  and  essay¬ 
ist  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  These  Articulos  de  costumbres  arc 
nearly  all  directed  at  some  social  abuse. 
These  are  satires  on  medical  quacks, 
sponging  relatives,  sour  old  maids  and 
shylocks  who  prey  on  their  fellow  men. 
One  cannot  doubt  that  the  author  has 
been  inspired  by  such  writers  as  Larra 
and  Mcsoncro  Romanos.  Nevertheless 
the  essays  show  an  independent  view¬ 
point  and  arc  readable.— Cfl/t/er/  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Antonio  Arriiz.  Parsimonia.  Ca¬ 
racas.  Elite.  1941.  211  pages. — Hec¬ 
tor  Inchiustegui  Cabral.  Rumbo  a  la 
otra  vigilia.  Santiago,  Republica  Do- 
minicana.  El  Diario.  1942.  87  pages. — 
Romualdo  Crusco.  Esquila.  La  Habana. 
Con  el  Autor  (Calle  Cuba,  515).  91 
pages. — Ministerio  de  Defensa  Nacional, 
Dircccidn  de  Propaganda  de  Guerra. 
Concur  SOS  Liter arios  (Poemas).  La  Ha¬ 
bana.  1942.  63  pp. — V.  Lillo  Catalan. 
Emociones.  Musa  Sencilla.  Bosquejos. 
Buenos  Aires.  La  Revista  Americana  de 
Buenos  Aires.  Three  vols.,  61,  27,  29 
pages. — Gonzalez  Carbalho.  Orilla  Noc- 
tuma.  La  Plata.  Hipocampa.  29  pages. 
— The  first  edition  of  the  Venezuelan 
Antonio  Arriiz’s  Parsimonia  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1932,  at  a  time 
when  publishing  in  Venezuela  was  a 
ticklish  matter.  These  warm,  rich  verses, 
freighted  with  profound  emotion,  arc 
not  always  clear  and  perhaps  not  always 
constructive,  but  they  arc  always  full- 
bodied  and  genuine. — One  derives  a 
different  sort  of  pleasure  from  the  violent 
phrase-making  of  the  Dominican  jour- 
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nalist  Inchiustegui  Cabral.  The  opening 
lines  of  his  ode  to  his  native  city 
Tu  camino  estd  en  el  cielo 
trazado  con  leche  de  los  pechos  de  una 
diosa  .  .  . 

or  the  other  exordium 
Puedo  adivinar  el  nomhre  de  un  drbol 
por  el  color  de  sus  suenos  .  .  . 
may  not  be  quite  responsible,  but  there 
is  something  exciting  about  them. — The 
Cuban  poet  Romualdo  Crusco  is  sober 
and  often  melancholy.  He  finds  the 
poet’s  burden  a  little  heavy,  but  he  car¬ 
ries  it  with  dignity.  His  booklet  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  his  fellow-poet  Arturo  Doreste, 
winner  of  first  place  in  the  patriotic 
competition  whose  fruit  is  the  volume 
called  Concursos  Uterarios.  Other  win¬ 
ners  here  represented  were  F61ix  Pita 
Rodriguez,  Angel  I.  Augier,  Rafael  En¬ 
rique  Marrero,  and  Dora  Alonso  de 
Betancourt.  The  theme  and  tone  of  all 
the  poems  is  exemplified  by  the  opening 
lines  of  Doreste’s  Unidad: 

Nuestra  America  estd  unida 
desde  Alaska  a  Patagonia  . . . 

— The  veteran  Argentine  editor  and 
poet  Lillo  Catalfin  has  published  many 
collections  of  scholarly  and  fluent  verses 
and  he  always  writes  well. — ^And  there 
is  subtlety  and  depth  in  the  carefully- 
made  sonnets  of  the  Argentine  Gonzilez 
Carbalho,  prefaced  by  Rafael  Alberti. 
The  pathetic  El  Nino  del  jardin,  on  page 
12,  belongs  in  the  anthologies. — H.  K.  L. 


successful  of  these  gives  some  indication 
of  the  nature  of  Madariaga’s  own  verse. 
— H.  R.  Hays.  New  York  City. 

*  Jos6  Pedroni.  El  pan  nuestro.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1941.  144  pages. — 
For  some  time  this  Argentine  poet  has 
been  publishing  his  soberly  beautiful 
lyric  poems,  full  of  human  sympathy. 
Leopoldo  Lugones  was  one  of  the  critics 
who  judged  him  most  understand ingly 
and  approvingly.  Pedroni  lives  in  the 
interior  of  the  Argentine,  far  from  the 
noise  of  cities  and  of  literary  cliques. 
His  older  collection.  La  gota  de  agua,  ex¬ 
pressed  delicate  and  austere  emotion 
with  clarity,  harmony,  and  an  admirable 
sense  of  form.  In  El  pan  nuestro,  the 
poet  widens  his  field  of  vision  to  the  so¬ 
cial  horizon.  The  pampa,  the  immi¬ 
grants,  labor,  the  struggle  for  life,  “cl 
pan  nuestro,”  form  a  sort  of  frieze  which 
crosses  these  pages  of  noble  and  humane 
lyrism. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Pablo  de  Rokha.  Morfologia  del  es- 
panto.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ed.  Multi- 
tud.  1942.  —  Pablo  de  Rokha’s  new 
book  continues  the  style  already  de¬ 
veloped  in  Gran  temperatura.  It  consists 
of  nine  long  poems  written  in  Whit- 
manesque  lines.  The  poet  works  with 
associated  images,  using  them  for  their 
suggestive  quality  and  piling  them  up 
violently  so  that  his  verses  have  a  torren¬ 
tial  quality.  Despite  the  fact  that  his 
poetry  is  undisciplined  and  overroman¬ 
tic,  Pablo  de  Rokha  has  tremendous 
energy,  his  temperament  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  dramatic,  and  he  succeeds  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  sense  of  horror  and  a  general 
feeling  of  cosmic  struggle.  He  aims  to 
interpret  the  social  tumult  which  rocks 
our  age  on  a  grand  scale  by  weaving 
about  it  a  texture  of  historical,  Freudian 
and  personal  symbolism.  There  is  a 
basic  contradiction  in  his  work.  Profes¬ 
sing  Marxism,  he  endeavors  to  combine 
an  anarchistic  vision  of  decay  and  death 
with  a  positive  social  statement.  But  ro¬ 
mantic  pessimism  seems  to  be  the  more 
fundamental  emotion  and  his  afHrma- 


^  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Rosa  de 
cieno  y  ceniza.  Buenos  Aires.  Ed. 
Sudam6rica.  1942.  $5.00  m.-n. — Salva¬ 
dor  de  Madariaga  is  a  poet  of  rather 
conventional  inspiration.  His  collection 
includes  rhetorical  lyrics  and  a  number 
of  romances  of  a  type  made  familiar  by 
Lorca.  These  romances  are  his  best  ef¬ 
forts,  in  them  he  achieves  a  certain  bal¬ 
lad  charm.  A  portion  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  academic  efforts  in  French,  a 
few  would-be  humorous  poems  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  the  manner  of  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
and  some  translations  from  the  English 
classics.  The  fact  that  Lycidas  and  Shel¬ 
ley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  are  the  most 
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dons  are  often  mere  slogans  tacked  on 
the  end  of  his  poems.  When  he  resolves 
this  conflict  on  a  more  poetic  level  his 
work  will  attain  greater  ardstic  maturity. 
As  it  is  it  is  always  stimuladng. — H.  R. 
Hays.  New  York  City. 

K  Roque  Esteban  Scarpa.  Poesia  del 
amor  espanol.  Sandago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1941.  682  pages. — A  compan¬ 
ion  volume  to  the  author’s  Lecturas 
ddsicas  espanolas,  which  we  notice  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.  This  coUecdon  is 
limited  to  love  poetry.  We  quote  the 
author:  “Poesia  del  amor,  poesia  de  la 
entraha  misma  de  la  poesia.”  Few  would 
dispute  his  dehnidon.  Beginning  with 
an  anonymous  lyric  of  the  13th  century, 
the  author  devotes  163  pages  to  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  Romancero 
and  popular  lyric  poetry.  Another  chap¬ 
ter  covers  the  16th  and  17th,  a  third,  the 
18th  and  19th,  while  the  final  and  long¬ 
est  division  deals  with  contemporary  au¬ 
thors,  represented  by  32  poets.  Of  these, 
Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  furnishes  the 
greatest  number  of  lyrics  (28),  followed 
closely  in  volume  by  Antonio  Machado 
and  ^rcia  Lorca.  Appropriate  illustra- 
dons  and  over  50  pages  of  introduedon 
and  explanatory  remarks  by  the  author 
elsewhere  in  the  book  add  considerably 
to  its  attractiveness  and  udlity. — Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Xavier  Sorondo.  Estamperias  de 
toreria.  Mexico.  Polis.  1942. 48  pp. — 
Ten  poems,  each  accompanied  by  an  il¬ 
lustration  by  Ruano  Llopis.  No  one  has 
given  more  perfect  expression  in  any 
medium  to  the  corrida  than  Ruano 
Llopis,  and  the  present  illustrations  are  of 
the  usual  excellence.  The  mendon  of  the 
ddes  of  some  of  the  poems,  Gracia  de  la 
gaonera,  El  paso  natural,  El  milagro  de 
la  verdnica,  will  awaken  interest  in  any 
aficionado.  Sorondo,  through  the  con¬ 
densation  characteristic  of  true  poetry, 
shows  in  a  brief  space  many  of  the  in¬ 
finite  number  of  facets  of  the  beaudful 
and  terrible  spectacle  which  is  his  theme. 
— Consuelo  Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 


*  Antonio  Guzmdn  O.  De  ayer  a  hoy. 
Cucuta,  Colombia.  Villasmil.  24 

pages. — A  three  act  play  by  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  exile  in  Colombia  comes  dedi¬ 
cated  to  proletarian  readers.  This  “es- 
fuerzo  de  un  trabajador  en  sus  ratos 
robados  a  sus  horas  de  descanso”  is  not 
merely  a  picture  of  misery  and  prosd- 
tudon,  but,  according  to  the  author,  of 
the  acdon  of  the  bourgeoisie  during  the 
epoch  of  Dictatorship. 

In  its  episodic  nature,  its  rapid  change 
of  scene,  its  melodrama  and  lack  of  mo¬ 
tivation,  it  reveals  the  amateur  hand  of 
the  author.  The  third  act  shows  the 
Utopia  resuldng  when  the  downtrodden 
workers  gain  control  of  the  government 
and  run  it  for  the  good  of  the  majority. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  that  urge 
for  drama  is  revealed  in  unexpected 
places.— IF.  K.  /. 

*  Berch  Kricorian.  Miseria  de  la  opu- 
lencia,  el  drama  de  la  sociedad. 

Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  (Brasil 
4S>9).  1941. — It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  author  is  a  social  theorist 
with  a  flair  for  the  theatre  or  a  drama- 
dst  with  an  interest  in  social  problems. 
The  play  is  a  melodramadc  piece  h  thhse 
depiedng  the  struggle  for  unified  action 
among  the  workers  in  a  factory.  The 
immediate  problem  is  that  of  prevendng 
their  imminent  displacement  as  a  result 
of  the  installadon  of  a  machine  which 
is  being  imported  from  the  United 
States.  The  employees  in  this  factory  arc 
of  several  different  shades  of  opinion, 
and  accordingly  they  disagree  as  to  what 
steps  should  be  taken.  The  denouement, 
a  happy  one,  is  encouraging,  though 
hardly  realistic. — G.  R.  Hilton.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut. 

*  Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  Teatro.  La 
Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1941.  192 

pages.  80c. — Three  one  act  plays,  redo¬ 
lent  of  the  soil  and  soul  of  Cuba,  by  a 
dramatist  who  has  already  published  a 
dozen  earlier  plays,  make  up  this  worth¬ 
while  volume.  El  traidor  is  a  tragedy  of 
Cuba’s  struggle  against  Spain  when  a 
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patriotic  father  finds  his  son  a  traitor 
and  returns  from  drath’s  door  to  kill  his 
offspring.  La  leyenda  de  las  estrellas 
takes  place  on  a  ship  approaching  Cuba 
and  shows  something  of  the  spirit  of 
Cuban  immigrants,  while  the  third  play, 
La  recurva,  combines  family  jealousy 
with  a  1936  revolution  during  the  frenzy 
of  a  cyclone. — All  show  the  skill  of  a 
playwright  who  provides  “good  theatre” 
rather  than  philosophy  or  smart  talk. — 
W.  K.  /. 

**  Antoniorrobles.  Un  gorridn  en  la 
guerra  de  las  fieras.  Mexico.  Secre- 
tarfa  de  Educacidn  Publica.  1942.  35 
pages,  914  X  12/4  inches.  Illustrations  by 
Gabriel  Fernandez  Ledesma.  —  When 
Mexico  declared  war  against  Germany, 
a  German  official  remarked  that  Mexi¬ 
co  would  be  as  useful  in  the  war  as  a 
sparrow  in  a  battle  of  elephants.  The 
simile  stirred  the  active  imagination  of 
the  Spanish  humorist  Antonio  Robles, 
and  the  result  was  this  extended  para¬ 
ble,  which  foresees  the  final  humiliation 
of  the  German  elephant  by  the  sparrow, 
who  contrives  to  lure  the  elephant  into 
a  mad  pursuit  and  get  his  trunk  tied 
around  a  tree.  |C)jal4!  The  tale  is  amus¬ 
ing,  and  Ferndndez  Ledesma’s  pictures 
are  wonderful. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Eduardo  Arcila-Farfas.  Sudor.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Cooperativa  Cuauhtemoc.  1941. 
131  pages. — With  a  cover  picture  by 
Fernindez  Ledesma,  a  half  dozen  lino¬ 
leum  prints  by  “Fez”  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas,  comes  a 
collection  of  seven  sketches  by  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan,  a  native  of  Maracaibo.  They 
bear  out  the  statement  by  Pic6n-Salas 
that  the  difference  between  modern 
Venezuelan  story  tellers  and  those  of  past 
ages  lies  in  the  modern  consciousness  of 
social  conditions.  Here  is  no  sweet  per¬ 
fume  of  lush  tropics,  but  the  sweat  of 
toiling  men. 

El  rompe-huelga,  which  begins  the 
collection,  shows  a  man  committing 
murder  to  keep  scabs  out  of  a  lumber 
camp  strike.  Mar  y  tierra  tells  how  a 


brother  and  sister  die  in  the  water  when 
exploiters  on  land  become  too  cruel.  Oro 
is  the  tragedy  of  a  father  out  of  work. 
In  Los  perros  the  daughter  of  poor 
Ram6n,  the  waterseller,  dies  and  is 
buried  “like  a  dog.”  Latijundia  shows 
that  killing  the  owner  is  not  enough  to 
destroy  the  system. 

These  are  all  striking,  but  none  of 
them  is  a  story  by  most  tests.  The  man 
can  write.  The  episodes  are  striking,  as 
character  sketches.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  he  does  on  a  more  extensive 
canvas  in  his  promised  novel. — Willis 
K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

V  Armando  Bazin.  Antologia  del 
cuento  peruano.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  258  pages.  18  pesos. — Twenty- 
three  stories  by  sixteen  authors  make  up 
the  contents  of  an  attractive  volume,  the 
selections  of  a  forty-year-old  poet  and 
biographer,  now  an  exile  in  Chile.  Three 
of  the  writers  are  women.  Clemente 
Palma,  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Peru¬ 
vian  letters,  is  represented  by  Los  Canos- 
tos  and  by  Idedismos.  El  homhre  que 
se  parecta  a  Adolfo  Menjou,  about  a 
Lima  bank  clerk  whose  life  is  changed 
because  of  his  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  movie  star,  intriguers  Marfa  Wiesse. 
Rosa  Arciniega  recalls  her  years  spent 
outside  Peru  in  Visceras  de  la  dud  ad, 
about  a  Madrid  subway  ticket  seller. 

This  volume  covers  the  field  from  the 
tradidones  of  Ricardo  Palma  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  thirty-year-old  Jos6  Marfa 
Arguedas.  Also  included  are  a  chapter 
from  Ciro  Alegrfa,  a  story  by  the  critic 
Ventura  Garcfa  Calderdn,  and,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  publisher,  a  story  of 
passion  in  the  Peruvian  Amazon  written 
by  the  compiler. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  South  American  short  story 
from  a  publisher  who  has  already  issued 
an  anthology  of  the  Chilean  cuento  and 
a  volume  dedicated  to  this  genre  with 
selections  from  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  of  the  New  World. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 
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M  Alejandro  Garcia  Maldonado.  Uno 
de  los  de  Venancio.  Santiago  dc 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  383  pages. — ^This 
Venezuelan  novel  takes  us  back  to  the 
times  of  the  Monagas  and  the  rule  of 
Guzmin-Blanco,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  social  or  anti-social  conditions 
of  the  country  bore  some  resemblance  to 
pioneering  days  in  the  American  Far 
West,  only  much  worse.  Roaming  bands 
of  desperadoes,  purporting  to  follow  this 
or  that  chieftain,  but  having  really  no 
ocher  aim  than  to  satisfy  their  lust  for 
power,  money  and  women,  laid  waste 
the  rich  lands  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Maracaibo.  General  Venancio  Pulgar 
was  the  sorry  hero  of  the  period.  Uno 
de  los  de  Venancio  designates  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  in  the  story,  a  certain 
Miguel  Herrera,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
entrusted  to  the  author  a  manuscript  in 
which  he  had  recorded  the  shameful  and 
sorrowful  deeds  of  his  early  life.  The 
literary  embellishments  swell  the  tale  to 
an  unnecessary  size. — I  find  this  novel 
typical  of  much  that  is  written  in  Latin 
America  in  that  the  author  and  not  the 
story  itself  keeps  prompting  the  charac¬ 
ters.  Some  of  these,  like  Lucia,  the  hero’s 
beloved,  never  appear  in  full  light,  and 
remain  conventional  and  unconvincing. 
The  safest  guess  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
failure  is  that  they  were  built  out  of 
whole  cloth.  Rosalia,  Herrera’s  real  love 
and  mate,  is  on  the  other  hand  very 
much  alive  from  the  beginning,  and  vies 
with  his  com  padre  Misael  for  first  place 
among  the  more  felicitous  creations  of 
the  story. — Herrera  is  the  type  of  pro¬ 
fessional  Latin  American  rebel  who 
despises  and  distrusts  his  leader,  and 
makes  litde  effort  to  hide  his  sentiments. 
Consequendy  he  is  bound  to  be  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  others.  A  growing  sense  of 
moral  values  is  his  most  cumbersome 
burden,  and  naturally  brings  him  into 
collision  with  the  more  enterprising  and 
less  scrupulous  of  Venancio’s  lieuten¬ 
ants.  One  of  these  finally  carries  out  a 
scheme  to  trap  Herrera  by  kidnaping  his 
wife  and  child,  whereupon  Herrera 
gives  himself  up.  Venancio  lapses  into 


generosity  and  grants  Herrera  his  life, 
but  his  revengeful  rival  evens  the  score 
by  murdering  Rosalia. 

The  gory  scenes  in  the  story  grow 
rather  monotonous.  The  style,  too  florid 
as  a  rule,  suffers  from  an  excess  of  adjec¬ 
tives.  Moreover,  I  counted  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  sentences  in  which  the  expressions 
hubo  de,  hubieron  de  occur,  at  which 
point  I  abandoned  my  statistics. — 
Ernesto  Montenegro.  New  York  City. 

K  Elias  Lozada  Benavente.  Leyendas 
Amazdnicas.  Lima.  Editorial  Miner¬ 
va.  1942.  134  pages.  5  soles. — After 
seven  volumes  about  politics  in  22  years, 
a  lawyer-polidcian  is  inspired  by  several 
vacations  along  the  Peruvian  Amazon 
to  write  a  series  of  eight  tales.  He  de¬ 
clares  he  hates  insincerity  and  has  tried 
to  reproduce  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the 
great  river. 

The  first  story  describes  a  fifteen-year- 
old  boy  who,  in  1904,  runs  away  to  the 
jungle  to  get  rich  as  a  rubber  baron, 
only  to  meet  tragedy  when  the  boom 
ends.  This  is  closer  to  realism  than  the 
other  stories  in  which  appear  characters 
like  the  woods-dwarf  Sacha-Runa  and 
the  evil  water-sprite  Yacu-Runa.  Titles 
like  “Whip  of  Death’’  and  “Eye  of 
Death’’  indicate  the  fantastic  character 
of  others.  The  final  story,  Barco  Fan- 
tasma,  tells  of  an  Amazonian  Flying 
Dutchman,  dating  from  the  discovery  of 
the  river  by  Y4nez  Pinzon,  and  seen  only 
at  night. 

Fifteen  imaginative  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  in  color  by  Demetrio  Peralta  and 
a  portrait  of  the  author  by  J.  Gutierrez 
Infantas  decorate  the  volume. — W.  K.  /. 

**  Alberto  Blest  Gana.  Durante  la  re- 
conquista.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Ziag.  1942.  2  volumes.  486  and  514 
pages.  |40  m.-n. — Blest  Gana  was  a 
small  boy  during  the  period  when  adult 
reminiscences  were  likely  to  bear  on  the 
period  from  1809  to  1818,  the  period 
when  Chile  was  struggling  to  establish 
her  independence  from  Spain.  Growing 
up  in  such  an  atmosphere,  one  in  which 
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both  political  and  intellectual  life  was 
motivated  by  an  intensely  American  and 
Chilean  patriotism,  he  entered  fully  into 
that  life  and  contributed  to  it  in  both 
senses,  for  besides  writing  a  respectable 
list  of  novels  which  are  distinctly  Chilean 
in  scene  and  feeling,  he  also  served  his 
country  in  the  War  Ministry  and  as  Min¬ 
ister  to  London  and  Paris.  He  may  in 
fact  be  said  to  be  representative  of  the 
new  type  of  Chileans  who  were  build¬ 
ing  up  a  new  country,  for,  like  Bernardo 
O’Higgins,  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
many  Irish  immigrants  who  became 
part  of  Chilean  life  and  spread  Irish 
names  throughout  that  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  land. 

In  this,  his  last  and  probably  best 
novel,  appear  all  the  forces  which  were 
at  work  for  and  against  independence 
during  the  period  of  Spanish  “recon¬ 
quest”  after  the  debacle  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  juntas  and  the  battle  of  Rancagua. 
The  well-to-do  Santiago  shopkeepers 
and  landowners  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocrats  who,  while  pro¬ 
testing  loyalty  to  Spain  and  hesitating  to 
join  the  patriots  lest  they  should  lose, 
yet  were  jealous  of  Spanish  power  and 
hoped  for  virtual  independence  while 
Spain  was  occupied  with  her  own 
troubles.  Against  this  background  de¬ 
velops  the  tragic  story  of  two  young 
patriots.  The  story  is  somewhat  clouded 
by  the  author’s  too  obvious  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  possibly  suffers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  standards,  from  its  length 
and  the  rather  incredible  intrigues  in 
which  some  of  the  characters  indulge. 
But  this  is  a  historical  novel  in  the  best 
nineteenth  century  tradition:  intensely 
patriotic,  slightly  sentimental,  and  full 
of  lively  action.  As  such  it  makes  good 
reading  and  definitely  deserves  its  place 
on  Zig-Zag’s  list  of  American  classics. 
— Olive  Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Porfirio  Diaz  Machicao.  Vocero, 
Buenos  Aires.  Perlado.  1942.  200 
pages.  $3  m.-n. — A  newspaperman  of 
Cochabamba  reveals  the  “cocaine  of 
journalism”  in  a  fascinating  and  well- 


written  novel  about  Estanislao  Rod¬ 
riguez,  who  founds  a  newspaper  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  justice  and  finds  the 
bitterness  of  right-doing,  as  he  is  beaten 
down  by  everyone  with  influence  who 
is  interested  in  concealing  wrong-doing. 
Business,  politics,  love,  all  reveal  to  the 
crusading  editor  their  seamy  side.  Ex¬ 
cellent  characters,  good  sketches  of  Bo¬ 
livian  life  in  a  small  town  and  in  the 
penal  colony  deep  in  the  jungle,  make 
this  a  decided  addition  to  the  literature 
of  Bolivia. — Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

Blanca  Martinez  de  Tinajero.  En  la 

paz  del  campo.  Quito.  Imprenta  del 
Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1940.  486 
pages. — The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
long  and  somewhat  tiresome  novel  is  a 
very  fine  portrayal  of  the  ravages  caused 
by  an  unfortunate  passion.  Lola  has  been 
sauced  by  Juan  Gonzilez,  forty-five, 
morose,  nervous,  nostalgic,  who  has 
come  from  Quito  to  Amato  to  cure  his 
rheumatism  and  to  seek  solace  “en  la 
paz  del  campo.”  Rich,  noble,  educated, 
a  man  of  many  love  affairs,  he  has  longed 
for  a  simple,  disinterested  love,  and  fears 
that  he  will  never  find  it,  until  he  meets 
Beatriz,  a  sensitive,  fresh,  romantic  girl 
of  twenty.  He  is  about  to  marry  her 
when  Lola,  driven  by  jealousy,  de¬ 
nounces  her  lover  to  the  mother  of 
Beatriz.  Ignominiously  thrown  out  of 
Beatriz’s  house  by  her  brother  Pepe,  the 
discomfited  hero  decides  to  go  to  France 
to  forget. 

There  are  too  many  descriptions 
which  bear  no  relation  to  the  action,  too 
many  digressions,  puerile  situations  and 
unnecessary  details.  Country  life  and 
customs  of  Ecuador  arc  brought  out  with 
ingenuous  spontaneity.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  provincial  simplicity  and  the 
calm  of  the  country,  and  the  torments 
and  secrets  of  passion  justify  the  title. 
— J.  Henri  Amiel.  Loyola  University  of 
the  South. 

^  J.  Carlos  Onetti.  Tierra  de  nadie. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942.  256 
pages. — This  novel  won  the  second  prize 
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in  the  recent  Losada  competition.  (The 
first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Bernardo 
Verbitzky’s  Es  dijicil  empezar  a  vivir). 
J.  Carlos  Onetti  is  a  Uruguayan  who 
makes  his  home  in  Buenos  Aires.  His 
novel  is  original,  different,  and  his  se¬ 
verest  critics  would  be  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  has  merit.  It  is  distinctly 
“avant-garde”  writing.  It  docs  not  tell  a 
story  from  beginning  to  end,  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  three  tenses  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  novel.  Saturated  with  the  nervous¬ 
ness  of  the  age,  the  author’s  technique 
unites  the  use  of  realistic  detail  with  a 
strange  symbolism.  It  is  an  ultra  modern 
technique,  at  times  extremely  audacious. 
Such  a  book  cannot  reach  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  readers.  Its  essential  interest  docs 
not  lie  in  its  original  argument  or  in  its 
agile  and  fascinatingly  disorderly  devel¬ 
opment.  It  derives  from  the  suggcstivc- 
ness  of  its  images,  from  its  variegated 
coloring,  from  its  mingling  of  the  lyric 
and  the  dramatic.  The  author  himself 
declares  that  the  novel  “paints  a  group  of 
persons  who  may  seem  exotic  in  Buenos 
Aires,  but  who  arc  nevertheless  on  the 
whole  representative  of  a  generation;  a 
generation  which,  in  his  judgment,  re¬ 
produces  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
the  post-war  generation  in  Europe.” — 
Gastdn  Figucira.  Montevideo. 

^  Magdalena  Petit.  Don  Diego  Por- 
tales.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1937.  442  pages.  |25  m.-n. — One  of  the 
outstanding  statesmen  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  just  after  the  war  of  Independence 
was  Diego  Portales.  This  is  a  biography 
of  Portales  in  novclistic  form.  Such  treat¬ 
ment  of  biography  is  difficult,  for  some 
accuracy  of  historical  detail  is  apt  to  be 
sacrificed  to  vividness  of  narration  and 
an  attempt  to  enhance  human  interest 
by  the  interplay  of  one  mind  on  another. 
In  this  case  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  in  strong  relief  against  a 
background  of  fiction,  an  excellent  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  Chilean  hero.  He 
stands  out  as  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
motivated  by  ideals  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  He  is  gen¬ 


erous  to  a  fault  and  wholly  unselfish  in 
sacrificing  personal  gain  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  Endowed  with  an  iron 
will  and  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order, 
he  becomes  the  leading  political  force 
in  Chile.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  election  of  Prieto  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  He  had,  moreover,  much  to  do 
with  the  direction  of  the  Prieto  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  author  has  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably  in  keeping  her  subject  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and  causing  the  many 
subordinate  characters  to  throw  into 
even  clearer  perspective  the  gigantic  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  great  Chilean. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Gonzalo  Pic6n  Febres.  El  sargento 
Felipe.  Edited  by  Guillermo  Rivera. 

Boston.  D.  C.  Heath.  1942.  213  pages. 
$1.28. — The  Venezuelan  Pic6n  Febres, 
who  died  in  1918,  was  more  important 
as  literary  critic  and  leader  of  the  Crio- 
llista  move  away  from  exotism  and  Eu¬ 
ropeanization  in  literature,  than  as  nov¬ 
elist.  But  his  Sergeant  Felipe,  who  suf¬ 
fered  so  cruelly  and  so  undeservedly 
from  the  political  disorders  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century  in  Venezuela  and 
from  discord  and  dishonor  in  his  own 
family,  is  a  sympathetic  character  whose 
naively  portrayed  tragedy  reads  very  ajv 
pealingly.  There  is  vigor  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Rafael  D.  Palacios. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Andr6s  Requena.  Los  enemigos  de 
la  tierra.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1942.  189  pages. — The  lot  of  the  under¬ 
dog  is,  with  slight  variation,  the  same 
in  all  countries.  This  story  by  a  member 
of  the  Dominican  legation  in  Santiago 
relates  the  wanderings  and  sufferings  of 
a  prodigal  son  whose  father  owns  a  sugar 
mill  in  a  remote  section  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  The  son,  weary  of  the  eternal 
round  of  grinding  cane  and  boiling 
syrup,  betakes  himself  to  the  capital,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  will  o’  the  wisp  of  high  wages 
and  more  congenial  surroundings.  But 
he  finds  work  very  scarce  and  very  hard, 
is  eventually  reduced  to  dire  misery,  and 
after  following  the  cane  harvest  through 
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part  of  the  interior,  getting  into  jail,  and 
barely  missing  a  hurricane  which  laid 
waste  the  capital,  goes  back  to  the  old 
home,  and  to  the  girl  who  has  been 
waiting  for  him  with  more  or  less  pa¬ 
tience.  While  the  plot  is  slight  and  the 
uglier  phases  of  Dominican  life  arc 
touched  lightly,  the  portrayals  arc  con¬ 
vincing  and  the  story  reads  well. — H. 
K.  L. 

*  Luis  Toro  Ramallo.  Ahumada  75. 

Santiago  dc  Chile.  Orbe.  1941.  156 

pages.  $15  m.-n. — ^For  those  who  want 
suspense,  Ahumada  75  will  seem  slow- 
moving,  with  litdc  excitement  except  a 
severe  earthquake  at  night.  A  Bolivian 
student  of  fasming  arrives  at  Santiago 
and  takes  a  room  in  one  of  the  city’s 
most  typical  streets.  For  those  who  want 
to  know  what  goes  on  in  Santiago,  how 
the  common  people  live  and  think,  this 
story  by  a  member  of  the  Bolivian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Chile  will  be  a  revealing  vol¬ 
ume,  pleasantly  written.  Fernandez  falls 
in  love  with  another  boarder  and  has 
daily  and  secret  meetings  with  her,  but 
she  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  a  fresh¬ 
man  cannot  think  seriously  of  marriage. 
The  novel  is  full  of  brief,  incisive  com¬ 
ments  on  many  phases  of  Chilean  life, 
some  amusing  like  his  picture  of  the 
breadlines  and  other  tedious  waits, 
some  caustic  like  his  strictures  on  the 
refugee  Jews,  who  arc  worming  their 
way  into  the  metropolitan  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion  whereas  they  were  admitted  because 
of  the  help  they  offered  to  provide  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  nation’s  agriculture. 

Having  described  his  native  land  in 
his  previous  volumes,  Chaco  and  Cuti- 
muncu,  Bolivia’s  military  attach^  pays 
a  graceful  compliment  in  this  latest  book 
to  his  present  home. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Jose  Andr6s  Vdzqucz.  Armas  de 

Cain  y  Abel.  Cidiz.  Establccimicnto 

Ceron.  1938.  218  pages.  5  ptas. — This 
“novel  of  war  and  love”  shows  what 
happens  when  the  propaganda  bug  bites 
a  clever  writer.  The  literary  ability  of 


Senor  Vazquez  made  him  the  logical 
choice  to  complete  the  unfinished  novel 
La  Virgen  del  Rocio  ya  entrd  en  Triana 
at  the  death  of  P6rcz  Lugin.  But  in  this 
novel  about  Lieut.  Fernando  Castilla 
and  his  Nationalist  brother,  Ricardo, 
the  novelist  is  writing  a  history  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  from  the  Fascist  angle 
with  all  the  miracles  to  prove  God  on 
that  side,  rather  than  an  account  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  brothers  for  Marfa  Isabel 
Velasco.  Still,  Vizquez  docs  write  well, 
providing  a  readable  yarn, — not  so  good 
as  his  Titeres  en  la  plaza,  but  explaining 
why  he  was  chosen  official  historian  of 
his  native  Andalusia. — W.  K.  J. 

*  Bertram  D.  Wolfe.  Mundo  sin 
muerte.  Deathless  Days.  Castilian 
translation  by  Ines  Can6  Fontecilla.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  243  pages. 
— Deathless  Days  presumably  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  version  of  the  book.  This  reviewer 
has  found  no  evidence  of  its  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  English;  according  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  it  has  not.  The  editor’s 
preface  offers  this  interesting  bit  of  bibli¬ 
ographic  history.  Slated  for  publication 
in  England,  the  manuscript  had  to  be 
withdrawn  when  war  broke  out.  An 
American  publisher  bought  the  story, 
printed  one  edition,  then  destroyed  it, 
alleging  that  some  statements  made  by 
the  author  might  be  objected  to  by  cer¬ 
tain  professional  interests.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  a  publication  in  the  United  States 
is  made  impossible  by  “cl  tono  dc  opo- 
sici6n  a  la  guerra  que  inspira  cl  libro.’’ 
The  author,  having  succeeded  in  saving 
two  copies  of  the  doomed  edition — 
“robindosclos’’ — gave  one  of  them  to 
the  translator. 

The  locale  of  Mundo  sin  muerte  is 
New  York.  When  the  promising  results 
of  Dr.  Marisoff’s  experiments  in  rejuve¬ 
nation  performed  on  a  bitch  are  made 
public  against  his  wishes,  a  world  eager 
for  life  without  death  is  plunged  into 
frantic  rejoicing.  The  unpleasant  social 
and  economic  implications  of  this  soon- 
to-be-rcalized  new  way  of  life  at  once 
become  apparent;  the  younger  genera- 
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tion  sees  itself  deprived  of  opportunities 
as  openings  will  naturally  cease  to  occur 
in  the  higher  ranks;  morticians  and 
cemetery  employes  quickly  form  a  pro¬ 
tective  union.  Marisoff’s  treatment  is 
tried  successfully  on  a  very  wealthy  old 
lady.  The  doctor’s  fame  costs  him  his 
privacy.  But  when  the  State  asks  him  to 
devote  his  efforts  to  “reconditioning”  all 
men  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sev¬ 
enty — in  view  of  the  impending  war — 
he  flatly  refuses  to  cooperate  on  the 
ground  that  he  will  not  save  lives  in 
order  that  others  may  be  destroyed,  and 
goes  into  hiding. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


Lettres  Fran^enses,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
reports  that  the  Germans  in  Paris  re¬ 
moved  a  statue  of  Shakespeare  to  be 
melted  into  munitions  of  war,  and  that 
the  Parisians,  who  had  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  statue,  covered  the  empty 
pedestal  with  votive  offerings. 

According  to  an  interview  with  Ber¬ 
nard  Grasset  published  in  La  Gazette  de 
Lausanne,  the  German  government  of 
France  is  very  liberal.  He  declares  that 
there  is  no  real  censorship  at  Paris.  “We 
do,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  submit  to 
a  German  organization  our  publications 
of  a  political  character,  in  order  to  fore¬ 
stall  difficulties  which  might  come  later. 
’Tout  Fran^ais  faisant  son  metier  ^ 
Paris,’  he  adds,  ‘n’est  tributaire  que  de 
sa  conscience.’  ” 

“Persian  poetry  served  primarily  to 
emancipate  Emerson’s  thought  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  convention  and  to 
enrich  the  store  of  imagery  by  which  he 
gave  expression  to  that  thought.” — J.  D. 
Bohannan,  in  American  Literature, 
March,  1943. 

“The  interest  that  Soviet  readers  take 
in  Anglo-American  literature  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  work  of  the  State  Central  Li¬ 
brary  of  Foreign  Literature  in  Moscow. 
There  is  an  ever  growing  demand  for 


books  by  Wells,  Priesdey,  Wodehouse, 
Upton  Sinclair,  Dreiser,  Hemingway, 
Caldwell,  Maugham  and  Bennett;  Mus¬ 
covites  read  them  in  the  original.  The 
Library  has  issued  reference  books  on 
Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Shaw,  Dreiser 
and  Whitman.  .  .  .” — ^From  Interna¬ 
tional  Literature,  No.  10,  1942. 

Jose  Luis  Martinez,  writing  in  Letras 
de  MSxico  for  February,  on  La  literatura 
mexicana  en  1942,  offers  the  following 
“lista  de  siete  libros  indispensables  para 
una  biblioteca  mexicana”:  Ultima  Tule, 
by  Alfonso  Reyes;  Heroes  mayas,  by 
Ermilo  Abreu  G6mez;  A  la  orilla  del 
mundo,  by  Octavio  Paz;  Mitos  indi- 
genas,  selection  and  prologue  by  Agus- 
tin  Yinez;  Orozco,  by  Justino  Fernin- 
dez;  Del  unico  modo,  by  Fray  Bar- 
tolom6  de  Las  Casas,  and  Mananas  en 
Mexico,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  translated 
by  O.  G.  Barreda. 

“.  .  .  A  radio  poll  was  taken  in  Swe¬ 
den,  where  ail  the  European  radio  sta¬ 
tions  can  be  heard.  Only  4  per  cent  said 
they  believed  German  radio  reports, 
while  34  per  cent  declared  they  thought 
the  British  reports  were  the  most  accur¬ 
ate.  Only  0.2  per  cent  believed  the  Soviet 
reports,  while  43.8  per  cent  doubted  all 
reports — the  position  of  most  intellec¬ 
tuals.  Sweden  is  on  the  alert  with  its 
million  and  a  half  radios  for  its  six  and 
one-fourth  million  people.” — C.  A.  An¬ 
derson,  World  Affairs  Interpreter,  Win¬ 
ter,  1943. 

Professor  Horace  S.  Craig,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
in  Comparative  Literature  Studies,  Lon¬ 
don,  presents  evidence  that  although 
Sainte-Beuve’s  written  French  was  full 
of  Anglicisms,  he  had  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  English. 

The  Jewish  Way  of  New  York  City 
quotes  a  Swiss  newspaper  to  the  effect 
that  the  Nazis  have  added  26,000  words 
to  the  German  language.  Examples  are 
“gleichschalten”  and  “Feindflug”  (es¬ 
cape  to  the  enemy).  Very  significant 
words. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  Head-Liners") 


**  Ronald  Hilton.  Handbooh^  of  His¬ 
panic  Source  Materials  and  Research 
Organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  University  of 
Toronto  Press.  1942.  441  pages.  $5.00. — 
Professor  Hilton’s  treasury  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  Hispanic  source  materials  is 
based  on  data  gathered  when,  in  1938, 
as  a  Commonwealth  Fellow  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  he  visited  universi¬ 
ties,  libraries  and  museums  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  supplemented  the 
data  thus  secured  with  material  obtained 
through  correspondence,  and  his  report, 
covering  a  great  variety  of  Hispanic  ma¬ 
terial  (Spain,  Portugal,  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Spanish-speaking  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States — fine  arts, 
humanities,  social  sciences,  occasionally 
— why  not  always? — the  natural  sci¬ 
ences)  is  voluminous  and  fascinating. 
How  complete  it  is,  the  present  reviewer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  decide.  He  has  no¬ 
ticed  some  small  omissions,  but  they  are 
relatively  unimportant.  The  material 
listed  is  to  be  found  in  some  24  states, 
and  of  course  a  generous  part  of  it  is 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  a 
foreword  by  Dr.  Herbert  I.  Priestley  of 
the  History  department  and  the  Ban¬ 
croft  Library  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Index  is  excellent,  but  is 
limited  to  proper  names. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Charles  E.  Babcock.  Selected  List  of 
Booths  in  English  on  Latin  America. 
Sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Columbus  Memorial 
Library.  1942.  69  pages,  mimeographed. 
25  cents. — The  reference  material  put 
out  so  lavishly  by  the  Pan-American 
Union  is  growing  more  and  more  in¬ 
dispensable.  Librarian  Babcock’s  list  of 
books  in  English  on  Latin  America, 
which  has  been  issued  again  and  again, 
furnishes  complete  bibliographical  in¬ 


formation  on  a  total  of  some  1200  books, 
separated  by  countries  or  regions.  No 
Ixwks  are  mentioned  here  which  are  not 
easy  to  secure,  and  at  the  end  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  found  a  complete  directory 
of  all  publishers  represented.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  sweet  will  of  the  book-writers 
and  not  Mr.  Babcock’s  own  judgment 
of  relative  values  that  accounts  for  a  list 
of  207  books  on  Mexico  as  against  66  on 
Brazil  and  38  on  the  Argentine.  How¬ 
ever,  the  great  countries  farther  south 
are  not  as  meagerly  treated  as  this  would 
seem  to  indicate,  since  they  appear  often 
in  the  list  of  more  than  100  titles  devoted 
to  South  America  in  general. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Vaclav  BeneS,  Alfred  Drucker,  and 
Edvard  Taborsky,  editors.  Czecho¬ 
slovak^  Vearboo\  of  International  Law. 
London.  Czechoslovak  Branch  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Law  Association,  1942^  236 
pages.  $1.75. — This  Yearbook  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  is  a  continuation  of  Hlid\a 
Mezinarodniho  Prava,  the  first  Czecho¬ 
slovak  review  dedicated  completely  to 
the  subject,  and  the  organ  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Association  for  International 
Law  in  the  Charles  University  in  Prague. 
It  is  notable  that  this  periodical  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  time  when  the  peoples  in 
neighboring  states  were  turning  away 
from  International  Law  as  the  sole 
means  of  effectively  guaranteeing  human 
justice,  peace  and  happiness.  While  in 
Germany  law  became  the  servant  of  a 
badly  conceived,  spiteful  national  chau¬ 
vinism  and  a  fanatic  partisanship — ^and 
perhaps  just  for  that  reason — the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  international  lawyers  adhered  all 
the  more  closely  to  International  Law  as 
it  is  understock  by  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world.  In  fact,  up  to  Munich, 
Czechoslovakia  was  the  last  bastion  of 
democracy,  the  only  state  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  in  which  the  Universities  and  the 
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courts  concerned  themselves  with  a  real 
science  of  law,  without  regard  to  race, 
nation,  religion  or  political  conviction. 
In  the  realm  of  International  Law  this 
signified  the  uncompromising  support 
of  all  movements  aiming  at  international 
collaboration,  fidelity  to  the  pledged 
word  and  the  acceptance  of  international 
obligations. 

The  same  spirit  permeates  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  composed  of  12  studies, 
notes  on  cases,  notes  and  book  reviews. 
Here  Dr.  Bene?  analyzes  The  Rights  of 
Man  and  International  Law;  J.  L.  Brier- 
ly,  Law,  Justice,  and  War;  Edward 
Taborsky,  Munich;  Vienna  Arbitration 
and  International  Law;  George  W.  Kee¬ 
ton,  Legal  Guarantees  of  Peace;  Alfred 
Drucker,  Legislation  of  the  Allied  Pow¬ 
ers  in  the  U nited  Kingdom;  Rene  Cassin, 
La  position  internationale  de  la  Tchi- 
coslovaquie;  Georg  Schwarzenberger, 
War  Crimes  and  the  Problem  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Criminal  Court;  Adolf  Pro- 
chazka,  Czechoslovak^  Philosophy  of 
Law;  A.  Berriedale  Keith,  The  Sanctity 
of  Treaties;  J.  Vojacek,  Post-War  Tasks 
of  Patent  Legislation;  Ilia  Neustadt,  Re¬ 
gional  Understandings  and  Federalism; 
and  Egon  Schwelb,  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Members  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Great 
Britain. — /.  C.  Roucek-  Hofstra  College. 

*  Wallace  Carroll.  We’re  in  This  With 

Russia.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

1942.  264  pages.  $2. — A  veteran  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Press  in  Europe, 
and  head  of  its  London  office,  Mr.  Car- 
roll  has  observed  closely  the  pompous 
futility  of  Geneva,  the  disastrous  Mu- 
nichitis  of  London,  and  the  resolute  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Russians.  His  observations 
are  keen  and  lucid,  and  his  conclusions 
well  worth  considering.  He  pleads  for 
whole-hearted  co-operation  with  the 
USSR.— /f.  K. 

*  R.  A.  Davies  and  Andrew  J.  Steiger. 

Soviet  Asia.  New  York.  Dial.  1942. 

384  pages.  $3.00. — These  two  correspon¬ 
dents  have  written  a  spirited  book  on  the 
wealth  and  potentialities  of  the  less 


known  Russia,  its  Asiatic  territories. 
Despite  a  few  inaccuracies,  the  survey 
is  stimulating  and  valuable,  and  the 
maps  are  quite  helpful.  The  authors  em¬ 
phasize  the  nearness  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia,  and  advocate 
closer  co-operation. — A.  K. 

*  Alfred  Gold.  T he  Most  Stupid  of  All 
Races.  Dialogues  and  Comments. 

New  York.  Bloch.  1942.  138  pages. 
$135. — The  “dialogues  and  comments” 
which  make  up  this  litde  book  convey 
a  rather  good  idea  of  the  stereotyped 
Nazi  attitudes  (and  the  counter-atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  anti-Nazis)  toward  anti- 
Semitism  as  well  as  toward  various  as¬ 
pects  of  other  questions  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Although  many  of  Gold’s  dialogues 
seem  a  little  forced,  some  are  written 
with  vigor  and  a  few  reveal  real  tragedy 
and  pathos  with  considerable  dramatic 
power.  The  Most  Stupid  of  All  Races 
must  be  judged  not  as  literature,  but  as 
counter  -  propaganda  directed  against 
anti-Semitism  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Nazis. — Garland  Downum.  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Albert  Norden.  The  Thugs  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  New  York.  German  Ameri¬ 
can  League  for  Culture.  1942.  85  pages. 
40  cents. — In  this  study  a  German  refu¬ 
gee  who  deserves  a  public  over  here  sets 
forth  the  social  and  economic  facts — 
not  the  military  facts  which  we  get  in 
the  newspapers — of  Hider’s  imperialism 
within  the  Reich,  in  occupied  lands,  and 
— most  frightening  of  all — in  South 
America.  This  is  new  and  revealing. 
Hardly  a  word  have  we  read  in  our 
papers  or  in  the  books  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  and  indignant  exiles  about 
the  extraordinary  machinations  of  Hit¬ 
ler  economists  and  moneyed  men. 

Mr.  Norden  arrays  facts  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  there  is  no  new  order  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  capitalists  arc  not  only  un¬ 
liquidated;  they  have  on  the  contrary 
drawn  constantly  increasing  profits,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  years  1939  to  1942.  Let 
me  illustrate  Mr.  Norden’s  method. 
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Everyone  now  says  that  the  Munich  pol¬ 
icy  was  wrong,  but  many  infer  that  it 
was  either  a  sort  of  accident  or  an  ex¬ 
pedient  to  give  England  time  to  re-arm. 
Mr.  Norden,  however,  shows  that  the 
policy  was  promoted  by  both  German 
and  English  magnates  and  notably  by 
the  Schicht  brothers,  who  gave  Henlein 
$250,000,  and  who  are  directors  of  the 
English  Unilever  Combine.  When  Su- 
detenland  was  occupied,  the  German 
Dye  Trust  annexed  the  gigantic  Aussig 
works  there,  a  fact  which  may  not  seem 
so  sinister  till  Mr.  Norden  tells  us  that 
the  Munich  men,  Neville  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  John  Simon,  held  stock  in  a 
trust  intimately  linked  with  the  Nazi 
Dye  Trust. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Norden  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  whether  to  write  a 
monograph  for  students  or  a  pamphlet 
for  casual  readers.  The  book  is  too  short 
for  either  purpose.  He  should  publish 
a  much  longer  book  either  developing 
and  enriching  his  argument  for  the  in- 
*  telligentsia  or  livening  up  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  (by  spreading  out  his  facts,  explain¬ 
ing  and  persuading)  for  a  wider  public. 
He  should  also  re-read  his  proofs. — 
Eric  Russell  Bentley,  Black  Mountain 
College. 

*  The  Sixth  Column.  Inside  the  Nazi- 
Occupied  Countries.  New  York.  Alli¬ 
ance  Book  Corporation.  1942. 313  pages. 
$2.50. — No  verbal  coinage  of  our  day  is 
likely  to  outdo  the  figure  of  the  “fifth 
column”  in  tenacity;  and,  as  our  culture 
is  fond  of  playing  with  numerical  sym¬ 
bols,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  5th 
column  should  beget  a  6th  one.  More¬ 
over,  for  once  the  adaptation  is  both 
clever  and  sound:  as  the  5th  column 
stands  for  persons  who  “betray”  their 
own  government  in  the  interest  of  a 
foreign  rule  (which  they  may  sincerely 
believe  to  be  superior),  so  the  6th  col¬ 
umn,  as  referred  to  in  this  book,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  persons  now  under  that  for¬ 
eign  rule  who  remain  loyal  to  their  gov¬ 
ernment  and  strive  steadily  for  its  rein¬ 
statement. — Many  people  must  have 


been  asking.  What  of  the  countries 
taken  over  by  Germany,  and  what  of 
the  people  in  them?  Are  they  resigned 
or  rebellious,  despondent  or  hopeful, 
crushed  or  active?  This  book  gives  at 
least  a  partial  answer  for  ten  countries: 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
France,  Yugoslavia,  Greece.  The  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  answer  given  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  thir¬ 
teen  writers — including  Jan  Masaryk, 
Karin  Michaelis,  Prince  Jean  of  Lux¬ 
embourg,  and  Sofocles  Venizelos — re¬ 
veal  such  marked  resemblances  in  the 
behavior  of  the  various  countries  in¬ 
volved,  some  of  which  could  have  but 
scanty  intercourse  with  each  other,  if 
any.  Everywhere  the  picture  is  the  same: 
resolute  opposition  to  aggression  and 
tyranny,  loyalty  to  the  native  land  and 
culture,  patient  endurance  of  outrage  and 
spoliation,  rising  determination  to  out¬ 
wit  and  foil  the  tyrant,  resourcefulness 
in  hostility,  ranging  from  wit  and  satire 
to  planned  sabotage  and  even  armed 
guerrilla  warfare. — This  book  is  a  mute 
appeal  to  us,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
greatest  aggregate  wealth  and  the  most 
equable  political  system  yet  devised,  to 
put  out  our  mightiest  effort  in  aid  of 
these  subjugated  but  not  subdued  peo¬ 
ples.  Such  a  response,  indeed,  is  but  the 
highest  expediency;  for  it  becomes  pain¬ 
fully  clear,  as  one  reads  chapter  after 
chapter,  that  unless  we  can  break  the 
might  of  this  tyrant  we  ourselves  have 
to  expect  a  slavery  of  which  but  few 
people  in  America  have  any  clear  con¬ 
ception. — I  heartily  commend  the  book 
to  all  thoughtful  Americans:  it  is  his¬ 
tory  and  propaganda  in  one,  and  it  can¬ 
not  but  steel  our  will  to  scotch  the  ser¬ 
pent. — Bayard  Q,  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

*  David  J.  Dallin.  Soviet  Russia's  For¬ 
eign  Policy,  1939-1942.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1942.  452  pages. 
$3.75. — The  author  marshals  a  wide  ar¬ 
ray  of  documentary  data  to  present  a 
clear  picture  of  Moscow’s  foreign  policy 
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from  the  Pact  with  Germany  to  the 
Anglo-Soviet  Alliance.  What  vitiates  the 
objectivity  of  the  presentation  is  the 
author’s  Menshevik  axe  that  swings  on 
occasion  all  too  evidently. — A.  K. 

*  Hans  L.  Leonhardt.  Nazi  Conquest 
of  Danzig.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1942.  364  pages.  $3.50. — 
A  tragic  story  of  weaknesses  and  capitu¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
states,  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  Po¬ 
land  before  a  bold,  shrewd  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  gang  of  Nazi  criminals  who  at¬ 
tained  power  in  Danzig  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  institutions. 
The  author’s  attitude  is  that  of  uncriti¬ 
cal  approval  of  the  democratic  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Danzig,  which  in  reality  was  no 
better  than  the  rest  of  the  democratic 
forces  in  the  world.  But  we  believe  him 
right  when  he  emphasizes  its  inability 
to  resist  the  process  of  Nazification 
without  help  from  abroad,  from  those 
great  democratic  powers  in  Europe  that 
permitted  the  systematic  destruction  of 
all  anti-Nazi  forces  in  Danzig,  and  be¬ 
trayed  the  obligations  they  had  assumed 
towards  Danzig  in  1919. 

The  author  practised  law  in  Danzig 
from  1928  to  1938,  and  was  legal  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  democratic  opposition 
parties  in  Danzig.  Thus  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
a  valuable  chapter  on  the  contacts  which 
the  Danzig  opposition  attempted  to 
establish  with  Poland  in  order  to  halt 
the  Nazification  process.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  without  result,  because  Beck’s 
policy  of  German-Polish  understanding 
was  in  fact  based  on  the  Polish  promise 
not  to  interfere  in  Danzig’s  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  The  Polish  government  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  therefore,  bears  a  large  share  of 
the  guilt  in  the  general  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  Danzig. 

An  excellent  bibliography  concludes 
this  formidable  encyclopaedia  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Danzig  problem  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  study  of 
“fifth  column”  techniques  and  throws 


new  light  on  the  r61e  of  Anthony  Eden 
and  Dr.  Rauschning  (of  the  Revolution 
of  Nihilism  fame). — Joseph  S.  Roucei(. 
Hofstra  College. 

*  A.  Ramos  Oliveira.  A  People's  His¬ 
tory  of  Germany.  London.  Victor 
Gollancz.  1942.  228  pages. — This  book, 
by  a  young  and  liberal  Spanish  journal¬ 
ist,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Germany  and  the  Germans 
which  must  occupy  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  not  a  history  of  Germany. 

It  is  an  account  of  the  battle  between 
progressive  and  reactionary  forces  in 
Germany  since  the  French  Revolution. 
Rather  than  support  the  theory  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  two  “souls,”  like  Dr.  Jekyll, 
Sr.  Oliveira  directs  our  attention  to  the 
social  roots  of  the  phenomena  which  arc 
discussed  by  pro-  and  anti-Germans. 

To  understand  all  may  not  be  to  for¬ 
give  all,  but  certainly  no  durable  settle¬ 
ment  can  be  reached  through  sentimen¬ 
tal  predilections  and  irrational  hatreds. 
The  starting  point  for  any  comprehen-  ’ 
sion  of  the  German  problem  should  be 
that,  whatever  might  be  desirable,  the 
destruction  of  the  German  people  cither 
through  massacre  or  sterilisation  will 
not  in  fact  be  tried  and  that  postulates 
such  as  the  incurable  iniquity  of  a  large 
nation  have  no  constructive  conse¬ 
quences.  The  author  starts  from  here, 
and  his  book  is  a  sober  investigation  of 
the  political  and  economic  facts. 

A  point  that  emerges  is  this.  One  rea¬ 
son  why  Germany  is  Nazi  today  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  she  was  so  anti-Nazi  twenty 
years  ago:  The  princes  and  the  magnates 
felt  the  insecurity  of  their  position,  chose 
Hitler  as  the  man  most  able  to  bewitch 
masses  of  men,  and  finally — when  the 
Nazi  vote  after  reaching  surprising  fig¬ 
ures  began  to  decline — struck  for  power. 
Their  skill  in  exploiting  the  small  bour¬ 
geois’  fear  of  communism  while  at  the 
same  time  winning  working  class  sup¬ 
port  for  “socialism”  and  “Volksgcmcin- 
schaft”  is  the  most  remarkable  feat  of 
strategy  in  modern  history.  It  assumed 
that  the  common  German  was  not  fas- 
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cist;  the  assumption  proved  correct,  and 
the  fascists  moved  in. 

This  is  part  of  Sr.  Oliveira’s  story.  It 
is  not  original,  but  it  is  here  for  the  first 
time  presented  popularly  in  a  sound  his¬ 
torical  work.  Oliveira  sees  the  struggle 
of  our  time  as  a  fight  between  fascism 
and  the  people  throughout  the  world. 
Even  in  Germany. — Eric  Russell  Bent¬ 
ley.  Black  Mountain  College. 

Howard  C.  Rice,  (comp.)  France 

1940-1942.  A  Collection  of  Docu¬ 
ments  and  Bibliography.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  Co-operative  Society.  1942.  222 
pages,  illustr.  $1.00. — A  useful  and  re¬ 
liable  book.  It  contains  the  essential  offi¬ 
cial  and  un-official  documents  in  French 
on  the  disaster  of  June  1940,  the  Vichy 
regime,  the  Fighting  French  Movement, 
the  situation  in  France  and  the  French 
Colonial  Empire.  The  list  of  French  pe¬ 
riodical  publications  outside  of  France 
is  not  complete  but  the  bibliography  of 
books  and  articles  on  France  published 
since  1940  in  English  is  very  well  com¬ 
piled  and  of  great  use.  We  hope  that  the 
author  will  publish  a  continuation  of  his 
valuable  book. — G.  Lounz.  New  York 
City. 

*  Gordon  Waterfield. 

to  France.  London.  John  Murray. 
1940.  152  pages. — The  title  of  this  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist’s  book  is  very  appropriate. 
It  is  precisely  the  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  France  up  to  the  decision  made 
in  Bordeaux  in  June  1940.  However  the 
author  does  more  than  describe  what 
happened,  he  tells  in  detail  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  and  occasionally  he  is  able  to 
indicate  reasons  why  it  happened. 

The  author  was  a  member  of  Reuter’s 
staff  in  Paris  for  four  and  a  half  years. 
One  can  see  in  his  pages  a  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  French  people,  but  not 
the  kind  of  sympathy  that  would  over¬ 
look  serious  mistakes  in  judgment.  One 
of  the  most  significant  cases  of  unwise 
government  policy,  on  which  he  dwells 
at  some  length,  was  that  of  the  official 
censorship  which  made  it  impossible  for 
France  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  (in¬ 


cluding  her  allies)  know  how  serious  a 
situation  she  was  facing,  and  how  ur¬ 
gently  she  needed  help. 

Although  the  book  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  and  is  of  necessity  limited 
to  what  one  man  saw,  he  saw  enough 
to  make  his  book  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  what  happened 
and  of  what  people  thought  in  France 
during  those  months  of  uncertainty.  No 
less  important  is  his  indication  of  what 
might  have  happened  in  France  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety  of  the  culte  du  moi  had  been 
less  prevalent. — G.  R.  Hilton.  University 
of  Connecticut. 

*  Mason  Wade.  Francis  Parl(^man, 
Heroic  Historian.  New  York.  Vik¬ 
ing.  1942. — On  three  counts,  Mr.  Wade 
considers  Francis  Parkman’s  life  worth 
the  re-evaluation  which  one  period  must 
give  to  the  personalities  of  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod.  He  is  perhaps,  thinks  Mr.  Wade, 
America’s  greatest  historian,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  her  nineteenth  century’s  greatest; 
he  is  a  notable  representative  of  a  pow¬ 
erful,  formative,  but  vanished  type,  the 
New  England  Brahmin;  and  finally,  he 
is  a  heroic  person  in  a  private  struggle 
in  which  his  courage  never  faltered  nor 
his  purpose  waned. 

Of  the  first  and  last  of  these,  the  read¬ 
er  who  knows  Parkman  as  more  than 
a  name  is  doubtless  informed.  It  is  in  the 
emphasis  upon  the  second  that  Mr. 
Wade  makes  his  original  and  most  use¬ 
ful  contribution  of  interpretation.  Never 
before  has  the  effect  of  Parkman’s  New 
England  caste  upon  his  reading  of 
America’s  history  been  so  Fully  demon¬ 
strated.  Mr.  Wade  also  adds  many  little 
known  details  from  Parkman’s  own  cor¬ 
respondence  to  round  out  the  familiar 
picture  of  a  heroic  man  surmounting 
the  obstacles  of  blindness  and  ruined 
health  to  accomplish  the  task  he  had  set 
himself  in  youth.  He  has  also  used  Park¬ 
man’s  journals,  unavailable  to  former 
biographers,  to  show  that  it  was  by  no 
chance  drifting,  but  by  vigorous  self 
discipline  that  Parkman  became  one  of 
America’s  great  of  the  pen. 
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All  in  all,  this  is  a  competent,  read¬ 
able  book,  both  for  the  historian  and  for 
the  general  reader  who  is  interested  in 
heroic  struggle  successfully  sustained. — 
Edward  Murray  Clar/(^.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Margaret  Bourke-White.  Shooting 
the  Russian  War.  New  York.  Simon 

&  Schuster.  1942.  298  pages.  $2.75. — 
Miss  Bourke-White  happily  combines  an 
excellent  photographer  with  a  fearless 
observer  and  racy  narrator.  This  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  her  account  of  Russia  in  war 
during  the  fateful  year  of  1941.  Thrill¬ 
ing! — A.  K. 

*  George  M.  Karst.  The  Beasts  of  the 
Earth.  Translated  by  Emil  Lengyel. 

New  York.  Unger.  1942.  185  pages. 
$2.50. — According  to  George  N.  Shuster, 
President  of  Hunter  College,  who  writes 
a  brief  introduction,  “George  Karst”  is 
“a  man  I  have  known  for  years.  He  was 
a  Catholic  journalist  of  ability  and  repu¬ 
tation.”  Both  Shuster  and  Lengyel  in¬ 
sist  that  Karst  was  innocent  of  any 
wrong  save  that  of  patriotism  to  his  na¬ 
tive  Austria;  both  vouch  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  veracity  of  the  record.  It  is  a 
terrible  one,  beginning  with  his  seizure 
by  the  Gestapo,  his  inhuman  “examina¬ 
tion,”  and  then  his  transfer  to  that  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  concentration  camps, 
Dachau.  The  formula  underlying  the 
concentration  camps  is  a  simple  one:  au¬ 
thorized  sadism,  the  purpose  being  to 
terrorize  all  the  actual  and  potential  op¬ 
ponents  of  Nazism  into  abject  submis¬ 
sion.  To  this' end,  the  inmates  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  every  form  of  torture,  physical 
and  mental;  their  deaths  are  not  direct¬ 
ly  desired,  for  as  living  sufferers  their 
deterrent  effect  is  greater,  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  keep  them  from  dying,  and 
many  of  them  do  die  and  have  died.  The 
wonder  really  is  that  any  man  has  come 
out  alive. — Tlie  facts  related  here  are 
unfortunately  not  new:  there  have  been 
others  who  escaped  and  who  have  told 
much  the  same  tale.  But  there  is  a  value 
in  the  cumulation  of  testimony,  and 


this  book  may  well  serve  to  swell  the 
total  indictment  against  National  Social¬ 
ism.  No  system  which  fosters  or  even 
permits  the  employment  of  torture  as  a 
means  to  power  has  a  legitimate  place 
in  a  civilized  world. — Bayard  Q.  Mor¬ 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

*  John  Scott.  Duel  for  Europe.  Boston. 

Houghton  MifHin.  1942.  381  pages. 
$3.50. — ^John  Scott  is  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  best  informed  and  most  objective 
as  to  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  past  decade.  As  an  engineer 
ih  the  great  new  industrial  city  of  Mag¬ 
nitogorsk  in  1932,  he  became  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  Russian  language, 
sympathetic  with  the  Russian  peasantry, 
one  of  whom  he  married,  and  keenly 
observant  of  Stalin’s  policies.  He  ob¬ 
served  for  eight  years  the  tremendous 
industrial  growth  of  his  factory  area, 
which  was  to  contribute  to  Russia’s  un¬ 
expected  military  strength  in  1941  and 
which  he  described  in  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  trustworthy  volume.  Behind 
the  Urals. 

When  the  purge  of  foreigners  struck 
Magnitorgorsk,  Scott  lost  his  job,  and 
in  June,  1939,  became  a  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Moscow.  This  was  the 
moment  when  Stalin  was  being  wooed 
by  an  Anglo-French  mission  and  by  Hit¬ 
ler  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  Duel 
for  Europe  is  an  excellent  account  of  this 
wooing,  of  the  Russo-German  Pact,  of 
its  exploitation  by  both  the  mutually  sus¬ 
picious  adepts  in  diplomatic  chess,  and 
of  the  inevitable  final  clash  which  came 
with  Hider’s  sudden  attack  on  June  22, 
1941.  As  this  Russo-German  diplomatic 
chess  game  is  one  of  the  least  clarified 
aspects  of  the  Second  World  War,  John 
Scott  has  done  well  to  elucidate  it.  He 
cannot  claim  any  knowledge  of  secret 
diplomatic  documents,  but  he  shrewdly 
“put  together  afterwards”  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  based  on  the  daily  reading  of 
some  forty  Russian  newspapers  and  on 
talks  with  Moscow  diplomats  and  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders.  He  believes  that  Stalin  was 
motivated  by  suspicion  of  Britain,  desire 
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for  peace,  postponement  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  war  with  Germany,  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  as  fully  prepared  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  it  should  finally  come. 

As  a  part  of  this  duel  between  Stalin 
and  Hitler,  Mr.  Scott  gives  very  interest¬ 
ing  accounts  of  Russia’s  occupation  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces;  of  Sta¬ 
lin’s  mistakes  in  the  first  Finnish  war 
and  its  bad  effect  on  Russian  morale;  and 
of  the  valuable  lessons  it  taught  Russia 
in  the  way  of  improving  organization 
for  the  coming  struggle  with  Germany. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Mina  Waterman.  Voltaire,  Pascal 
and  Human  Destiny.  New  York. 
King’s  Crown  Press.  1942.  xvi-f-HO 
pages. — Pascal  and  Voltaire  have  been 
called  the  two  poles  of  French  thought. 
Yet  they  are  not  “poles  asunder’’:  Pas¬ 
cal  gave  admirable  examples  of  Voltair¬ 
ian  irony,  and  Voltaire,  very  different 
from  sluggish  conformists,  shared  Pas¬ 
cal’s  deep  con  eru  with  religious  mat¬ 
ters.  In  the  B-  aaiitic  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Pascal  the  mystic  was  exalted,  Vol¬ 
taire  the  ratioi'ialist  dismissed  as  a  grin¬ 
ning  fossil.  We  have  seen  in  our  own 
days  the  peril  of  that  desperate  flight 
from  reason.  There  is  no  thought  of 
raising  the  cry:  “Back  to  Voltaire!’’,  for 
Voltaire  himself  would  never  go  back. 
But  we. are  more  equitable  to  his  cau¬ 
tious,  realistic  and  fearless  spirit.  Of  this 
new  attitude,  the  work  of  J.  R.  Carr^  is 
an  excellent  example. 

Dr.  Waterman’s  book  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  document  in  the  same  field.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  with  thoroughness  both  the  earlier 
Remarques  sur  les  PensSes  de  Pascal, 
which  Voltaire  tagged  on  to  his  Lettres 
Philosophiques  or  Lettres  Anglaises  in 
1734,  and  the  second  scries,  in  1778, 
imbedded  in  his  own  edition  of  Les 
Pensies.  The  work  is  scholarly  and  dis¬ 
passionate.  A  difficult  task:  at  one  time, 
students  were  supposed  to  manifest  their 
“historical  spirit’’  by  silencing  their  criti¬ 
cal  sense.  Voltaire,  because  he  refused  to 
stifle  his  enquiring  mind,  was  con¬ 
demned  as  “unhistorical.”  The  presenta¬ 


tion  of  this  great  debate  by  Dr.  Water¬ 
man  is  lucid  and  fair.  We  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide  whether  Pascal  or  Vol¬ 
taire  gets  the  better  of  the  argument. — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

^  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch.  T he  Nine¬ 
teen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  Bernard  Drachman.  New  York. 
Bloch  Co.  1942.  222  pages.  $1.25.— 
Hamburg-born  Rabbi  Hirsch  was  the 
spiritual  leader  and  champion  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Judaism  during  the  later  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Germany. 
Neunzehn  Briefe  iiber  fudentum,  his 
maiden  effort,  was  published  at  Altona 
in  1836,  purporting  to  be  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  a  strictly  orthodox 
rabbi,  Naphthali,  and  his  youthful 
friend,  Benjamin,  who  has  abandoned 
the  orthodox  viewpoint,  owing  to  his 
contact  with  the  Christian  world  and 
his  study  of  non-jewish  writings. 
Through  his  letters,  the  rabbi  seeks  to 
lead  the  sceptic  back  to  the  belief  of  his 
fathers.  Hirsch  was  the  originator  of 
“enlightened  orthodoxy’’  and  the  found¬ 
er  of  a  system  which  he  called  “wissen- 
schaftlicher  Aufbau  des  Judentums,’’  on 
the  one  hand  demanding  an  absolute 
objectivity  of  investigation  into  the  Bib¬ 
lical  and  Talmudic  sources  of  Judaism, 
on  the  other  hand  refusing  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  reve¬ 
lation  and  the  binding  character  of  Jew¬ 
ish  codes  (Drachman).  While  these  ten¬ 
ets  are  somewhat  contradictory,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  lofty  idealism  seems  able  to 
camouflage  the  wide  gap  between  dog¬ 
ma  and  reason.  This  “spiritual  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  principles  of  Judaism’’  will 
appeal  to  those  interested  in  acute  the¬ 
ological  speculations. — Alfred  Werner. 
New  York  City. 

^  Sergey  Eisenstein.  The  Film  Sense. 

Translated  and  edited  by  Jay  Leyda. 
New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1942.  288 
pages.  $3.00. — ^The  famous  director  is 
also  known  for  his  considerable  output 
of  writings  on  the  art  of  the  cinema. 
His  style  is  at  times  highly  technical,  but 
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always  stimulating.  Especially  intrigu¬ 
ing  arc  the  passages  al^ut  Eiscnstcin’s 
Rims,  like  Alexander  Nevsl^y,  adequate¬ 
ly  illustrated.  Mr.  Lcyda  has  done  splen¬ 
didly  in  editing  the  book  and  enriching 
it  with  eight  supplements.  The  book 
may  be  regarded  as  an  unusually  bril¬ 
liant  and  profound  essay  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  cinematography.  Eiscnstcin’s 
references  to  great  paintings  and  poetry 
give  his  technical  points  a  suggestive 
lucidity,  and  bring  them  home  even  to 
the  lay  reader. — A.  K. 

*  Andrew  C.  Ritchie.  English  Paint¬ 
ers,  Hogarth  to  Constable.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1942. 
66  pages,  plus  36  plates.  $2.25. — This 
litde  book  makes  a  heroic  attempt  to 
solve  the  enigma  of  the  place  of  English 
Victorian  painting  in  the  running  stream 
of  art  history.  To  encompass  the  range 
from  Hogarth’s  documentary  moraliz¬ 
ing  through  Reynold’s  fatuous  sentimen¬ 
tality  to  Turner’s  magnified  emptiness 
and  beyond  has  usually  been  the  loved 
labor  of  an  Anglophile  who  sometimes 
adds  to  the  generally  foggy  esthetics. 
Mr.  Ritchie,  however,  docs  very  well. 
His  insight  is  disarmingly  clear.  He  is 
not  led  astray  by  “the  sweet  sad  thought 
of  an  antique  world  long  past’’  as  Reyn¬ 
olds  and  his  masquerading  portraits 
were. 

The  English  painters  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  period  were  constantly  being  stifled 
by  something  or  another.  Hogarth’s  neck 
was  eternally  gripped  by  the  righteous 
hand  of  virtue  (even  though  he  kept  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  throughout);  Reyn¬ 
olds  was  smothered  beneath  yards  of 
satin,  lace,  powdered  wigs,  inundated 
by  tons  of  classic  ruins.  Gainsborough 
was  caught  beneath  a  deluge  of  rustic 
trees  and  ruffled  shirt  fronts;  Turner 
drowned  in  his  self-created  sea  of  By- 
ronic  discursiveness.  Not  that  these  were 
incapable  painters.  18th  century  eclec¬ 
ticism  plus  the  traditional  lethargy  of 
the  English  pictorial  imagination  (how 
else  account  for  their  indifference  to  the 
20th  century  esthetic  debacle  in  Paris?) 
didn’t  give  them  a  chance.  The  one  mys¬ 


tic  star  glowing  in  his  eccentric  paradise, 
William  Blake,  suflered  most  from  a 
limitation  of  means  and  an  excess  of 
fervor. 

For  Victorian  admirers  who  take  of¬ 
fense  at  the  text,  there  are  plenty  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  back  of  the  book. — John 
O’Neil.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Joseph  Gerard  Brennan.  Thomas 
Manns  World.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1942.  206  pages. 
$2.50. — In  German  it  is  easier  to  say 
nothing  in  many  long  words  than  in  any 
other  language  I  know  of,  and  this 
Thomas  Mann  has  proved  over  and 
again  in  his  political  writings.  Wherever 
he  is  not  dangerously  near  fascism  he  is 
dangerously  near  platitude. 

This  being  so  it  is  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  his  admirers  place  such  an 
emphasis  upon  his  philosophy,  compar¬ 
ing  him  with  Goethe  and  Erasmus  and 
the  like.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  they  provide  us  with  no  literary 
criticism.  One  looks  forward  to  the  study 
that  will  give  us  Thomas  Mann,  the 
artist,  as  he  is:  the  greatest  decadent  in 
German  prose  as  Stefan  George  is  the 
greatest  decadent  in  German  verse. 

Mr.  Brennan’s  study  offers  quotations 
and  cross-references  instead  of  criticism. 
There  are  six  chapters  on  the  following 
subjects:  the  artist’s  isolation  in  a  bour¬ 
geois  world;  disease,  art,  and  life;  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  romantic;  morality  and  the 
artist;  art  and  politics;  art  as  mediator 
between  nature  and  spirit.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  these  subjects.  But, 
as  they  arc  presented  by  Mr.  Brennan, 
the  reader  is  bound  to  feel  that  he  could 
do  the  job  much  better  himself  or  at 
least  that  he  would  rather  read  all  this 
as  it  has  been  written  and  arranged  by 
Thomas  Mann  than  work  through  the 
laborious,  gratuitous,  and  unimaginative 
rearrangement  which  is  this  book. — 
Eric  Russell  Bentley.  Black  Mountain 
College. 

*  Howard  Graham  Harvey.  TAe  TAe- 
atre  of  the  Basoche.  Cambridge. 

Harvard  University  Press.  1941.  viii-f" 
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255  pages.  $3.00. — Formerly  a  lawyer, 
the  author  of  this  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  study  presents  his  material  in  the 
form  of  a  brief.  His  case  is  this:  in  the 
moralities,  farces,  and  soties  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  is  less  satire  of 
the  law  than  had  previously  been  sup¬ 
posed,  much  less,  for  example,  than  in 
other  genres,  particularly  fiction  and  the 
sermon,  both  of  which  arc  rich  in  di¬ 
atribes  against  lawyers  and  judges.  Mr. 
Harvey  concludes  that  the  plays  must 
have  been  largely  the  work  of  the  law 
clerks  or  of  young  lawyers,  who  held  the 
accepted  legal  viewpoint,  were  chary  of 
attacking  their  professional  seniors,  or 
perhaps  feared  their  censorship.  When 
they  did  attack  the  law  courts,  their 
thrusts  were  usually  directed  at  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  or  rural  courts  which  had 
long  since  lost  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Such  an  ecclesiastical  court  is 
found  in  Pathelin  in  which  the  draper 
and  Pathelin  are  riotously  assailed  but 
the  judge  escapes  attack.  Written  to 
amuse,  the  play  should  not  then  be  taken 
as  a  serious  social  document.  Yet, 
Basoche  authorship  of  many  of  the  plays 
would  indicate  a  much  larger  amount 
of  realism  in  the  dramatization  of  court 
method  than  has  previously  been  con¬ 
ceded. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Charles  P^guy.  Basic  Verities.  Prose 
and  Poetry.  New  York.  Pantheon 
Books.  1943.  282  pages. — To  the  per¬ 
sonalities  that  are  again  and  again  men¬ 
tioned  in  essays  and  panoramas  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature,  but  hardly  known  to 
others  than  French  specialists,  belongs 
Charles  P^guy,  out  of  whose  work  Jul¬ 
ian  and  Ann  Green,  the  novelists,  have 
selected  and  translated  some  very  im¬ 
portant,  startling  and  enticing  “basic 
verities”  for  the  English  speaking  world. 

die  socialist  and  pro-Dreyfus 
fighter  who  died  a  convinced  Catholic 
in  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  proves  also  in 
this  selection  to  be  uncannily  alive,  mod¬ 
ern  and  prophetic:  so  that  it  becomes 


an  undisturbed  pleasure  to  look  up,  in 
this  wise  anthology,  P^guy’s  thoughts 
and  ideas  about  the  modern  world,  war 
and  peace,  destitution  and  poverty,  the 
schoolmasters,  the  Jews,  the  Christian 
life,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  many  captions.  Basic  Verities 
is  merely  a  selection,  to  be  true.  But  the 
edition,  prose  and  poetry,  is  so  well 
planned  and  selected  that  this  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  popularize  and  introduce  to  a 
larger  audience  one  of  France’s  fore¬ 
most  pathfinders,  will  not  only  lead  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  French  Cathol¬ 
icism,  but  will  also  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  phenomenon  P^guy 
himself,  the  thinker,  the  contemporary 
and  the  poet. 

The  whole  is  introduced  by  an  essay 
of  Julian  Green  to  present  the  “guten 
Sunder”  to  those  who  know  him  only 
vaguely:  a  fine  piece  of  modest  and  effi¬ 
cient  presentation. — Frederic^  Lehner. 
West  Virginia  State  College. 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  The  Epic  of 
Latin  American  Literature.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1942. 
279  pages.  $3.00. — The  colorful  Chilean 
poet  and  scholar  Arturo  Torres-Rioscco 
has  been  writing  important  books  and 
articles  for  years,  but  this  time  he  has 
really  rung  the  bell.  His  new  book  is  a 
history  of  Latin-American  literature 
whose  carefully  selected  author-list  and 
bibliography  can  be  criticized  but  are 
are  good  as  another,  being  short  enough 
not  to  bewilder  the  layman  and  long 
enough  to  interest  the  scholar;  whose 
critical  judgments  are  outspoken  yet 
usually  sympathetic  and  tolerant  (hut 
why  does  the  author  stick  a  long  pin  into 
a  very  celebrated  fellow-Chilean  poet 
when  he  is  generally  so  courteous?); 
and  which  reads  so  pleasantly  that  it  be¬ 
longs  with  the  works  of  popularization 
as  well  as  with  the  scholarly  works.  The 
book  is  systematic  and  clearly  integrated, 
so  that  the  reader  lays  it  aside  not  only 
with  new  information  but  with  definite 
new  ideas.  Professor  Torres-Rioseco 
ranks  the  novel  as  the  most  important 
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Latin-Amcrican  literary  genre,  and  ex¬ 
presses  the  most  unqualified  admiration 
for  the  continent’s  recent  fiction,  with¬ 
out  a  hint  of  admission  that  faults  of 
form  and  taste  are  handicapping  it  in 
attaining  the  world-wide  recognition 
which  its  fundamental  virtues  merit. 
This  may  be  unfortunate,  for  readers 
should  doubtless  be  warned,  if  they  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  well-built  Amer¬ 
ican  fictional  product,  that  they  will  find 
many  distinguished  Latin  -  American 
novels  pretty  hard  going. — ^There  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  the  Portuguese  lit¬ 
erature  of  Brazil,  so  that  the  whole 
Latin-American  field  is  well  covered. — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  John  Cranford  Adams.  The  Globe 
Playhouse.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1942.  420  pages.  $5.00. — 
With  the  exception  of  the  plays  them¬ 
selves,  the  greatest  monument  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramas  was  the  Globe  play¬ 
house  erected  on  the  Bankside  in  1599. 
From  the  very  first  this  historic  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  a  focus  of  scholarly  and 
popular  interest.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  materials  of  the  dismantled  play¬ 
house,  the  Theatre,  were  utilized  in  the 
building  of  the  Globe,  and  since  contem¬ 
porary  views  of  the  Globe  are  not  con¬ 
sistent  in  their  representations  of  this 
playhouse,  ^rtain  controversies  natur¬ 
ally  have  arisen  concerning  both  the  ex¬ 
ternal  aspect  of  the  playhouse  and  the 
manner  in  which  plays  were  actually 
presented.  Cons(X]uendy  this  interesting 
work  will  be  welcomed  by  the  students 
of  Elizabethan  drama  in  general  and 
the  lovers  of  Shakespeare  in  particular. 

To  begin  with  Mr.  Adams  had  at  his 
disposal  a  sizeable  portion  of  previously 
done  scholarship  baring  on  the  Globe 
playhouse.  In  addition  to  this  there  were 
the  extant  builder’s  contracts  of  both 
the  Fortune  and  the  Hope  playhouses, 
contemporary  maps  of  the  Globe  and 
various  records  of  the  day  relating  to  the 
drama  and  playhouses  in  general.  Too, 
he  was  extremely  fortunate  to  find  in  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library  the  unique 
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copy  of  Visscher’s  View  of  London  con¬ 
taining  a  view  of  the  Globe  playhouse. 

Mr.  Adams  has  handled  a  mass  of 
material  in  a  very  masterful  manner. 
Beginning  with  the  shape  of  the  Globe 
playhouse  and  the  nature  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  it  stood,  he  proceeds  logic¬ 
ally  to  the  discussion  of  its  Frame,  the 
Auditorium,  the  Stage,  the  Tiring- 
House,  and  finally  the  Superstructure, 
including  a  treatment  of  the  Huts,  the 
Stage  Cover,  and  the  Playhouse  Flag. 

Lasdy,  and  perhaps  most  significant, 
Mr.  Adams  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  allusions  in  contemporary 
plays  that  relate  to  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  Globe  playhouse.  He  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  social  significance 
of  dramatic  art,  and  exhibits  in  this  first 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  Globe 
those  conditions  that  brought  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama  into  harmony  with  its 
audience — conditions  under  which  the 
dramatist  worked  in  adapting  plays  to 
a  drama-loving  age.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  Mr.  Adams  was  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  his  material.  He  has  carefiilly 
separated  factual  matters  from  conjec¬ 
tures.  And  though  the  last  word  on  the 
Globe  playhouse  has  not  been  written, 
the  reader  feels  that  should  additional 
evidence  come  to  light  those  facts  will 
lead  to  conclusions  not  imlike  those  for 
which  Mr.  Adams  has  so  ingeniously 
argued. — Joseph  Hancoc!^  Marshburn. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Ambroise.  The  Crusade  of  Richard 
Lion-Heart,  translated  by  M.  J.  Hu¬ 
bert  and  annotated  by  John  L.  La  Monte. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1941.  478  pages.  $4.00. — No  work  was 
ever  more  obviously  an  exciting  adven¬ 
ture  to  its  own  authors  than  this  first 
metrical  translation  of  the  Estoire  de  la 
guerre  sainte.  The  lively  delight  of  the 
translator  and  the  annotator  in  their 
long,  tedious  toil  carries  the  reader  on 
and  on  through  the  seemingly  endless 
couplets  of  the  unique  Old  French  poem. 
Nor  are  the  authors  less  successful  in 
rendering  as  “faithfully  as  possible  the 
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words,  rhymes  and  meanings”  of  the 
poet.  Without  attempting  any  radical 
improvements  in  his  sometimes  monoto¬ 
nous  style,  they  have  however  assumed 
the  privilege  of  introducing  a  scries  of 
paragraph  heads  to  interrupt  the  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  his  couplets.  Both  their  in¬ 
troduction  and  annotations  are  rich  with 
information  and  admirably  presented. 
Their  text  is  that  of  Gaston  Paris  (1897), 
although  they  differ  with  the  latter  in 
two  regards  concerning  the  poem:  first, 
despite  the  amazingly  close  parallelism 
between  the  Estoire  and  the  hincrarium 
regis  Ricardi,  our  two  chief  sources  for 
Richard’s  ill-fated  expedition,  the  au¬ 
thors  hold  that  neither  of  these  works 
is  a  translation  of  the  other,  but  that 
both  derive  from  a  common  source,  per¬ 
haps  a  French  prose  work;  second,  that 
the  Estoire  is  not  the  work  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  but  a  second-hand  version  based 
direedy  on  the  account  of  one  who  had 
seen  the  events  which  he  describes. — 
Jewel  W urtzbaugh.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Stefan  George.  Poems.  New  York. 

Pantheon  Books.  1943.  252  pages. — 
The  general  interest  in  Rilke  should  be 
supplemented  by  interest  in  a  poet  whom 
at  least  a  few,  and  they  of  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating,  have  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  poetical  genius  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  work  of  Stefan  George  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cheap  business  of  rhym¬ 
ing;  as  a  strong  and  original  disciple  of 
Mallarm^,  whom  he  outgrew  before  he 
could  begin  to  copy  him,  he  continues 
the  austere  tradition  of  a  Dante.  You 
may  accept  George  or  refuse  to  do  so, 
you  may  call  his  attitude  snobbish,  you 
may  approve  or  condemn  his  philoso¬ 
phy;  in  any  case  you  will  meet  in  him 
a  genuine  person^ity.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  make  his  acquaintance  than 
to  read  this  comprehensive  collection  of 
translations  of  his  poems  from  all  pe¬ 
riods.  The  authoritative  preface  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  friend  of  George’s,  Ernst  Mor- 
witz,  who  was  a  member  of  his  strange 


and  famous  “Kreis,”  and  who  had  al¬ 
ready  published  a  book  on  him  which 
supplements  or  even  replaces  the  well- 
known  essay  and  commentary  by  Gun- 
dolf,  companion  of  our  youth.  Mor- 
witz’s  information  is  first-hand,  and  his 
remarks  about  the  poet  are  illuminat¬ 
ing.  The  translation,  by  Carol  North 
Valhope,  (which  must  have  occupied 
the  translator  for  years,  and  not  been 
flung  together  at  the  command  of  the 
publisher),  will  interest  even  those  read¬ 
ers  who  know  the  original,  as  they  are  at 
the  same  time  translation  and  commen¬ 
tary;  some  of  them  are  so  well  formed 
that  the  English  word  or  sentence  is 
laid  like  cellophane  over  the  German 
text.  The  book  consists  of  the  preface, 
an  essay  on  the  special  problem  of  this 
translation,  and  the  German  originals 
as  well  as  the  translations. — Fredericl( 
Lehner.  West  Virginia  State  College. 

*  Poem  of  the  Cid.  Reprinted  from 
the  Unique  Manuscript  at  Madrid.  With 
Translation  and  Notes  by  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  MA.  New  York.  The  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America.  1942.  513 
pages.  $2.25. — By  way  of  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  somewhat  neglected  eighth  cen¬ 
tenary  of  El  Cantor  de  Mio  Cid  (1940), 
the  Hispanic  Society  has  appropriately 
— though  without  benefit  of  preface — 
reissued  in  one  volume  the  text,  transla¬ 
tion,  and  notes  already  familiar  to  pro¬ 
fessional  Hispanists  in  its  three  volume 
edition  of  1907-1908,  and,  almost  micro¬ 
scopically,  of  1921.  Except  .for  bulk,  nei¬ 
ther  format  nor  content  has  been 
changed.  The  Gothic  letters,  the  exact 
reproduction  of  crudely  ornamental 
capitals,  and  the  strict  adherence,  even 
in  translation,  to  the  precise  disposition 
of  lines  on  each  of  the  manuscript’s 
seventy-four  leaves  still  give  one  the  im¬ 
pression  of  enjoying  almost  a  facsimile 
copy  of  the  original.  Mr.  Huntington 
not  only  has  again  retained  his  earlier 
concessions  to  convenience  in  reading 
a  paleographical  text,  but  unfortunately 
has  even  maintained  the  integrity  of  his 
work  by  repeating  his  own  initial  errors 
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(cf.  G.  G.  Brownell,  MLN,  XIII,  241) 
as  well  as  those  of  Pedro  Abad.  His 
translation,  however,  remains,  to  this 
reviewer,  the  most  satisfactory  we  pos¬ 
sess.  Its  constantly  sustained  iambic  pen¬ 
tameter  may  keep  its  sturdy  movement 
a  bit  closer  to  an  established  ballad 
rhythm  than  to  the  natural  flexibility  of 
the  epic  itself.  But,  unlike  the  less  sen¬ 
sitive  heptameters  and  hexameters  of 
the  Ormsby  and  Rose-Bacon  transla¬ 
tions,  it  at  least  does  not  suffer  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  rhymed  couplets,  nor  does  it 
ever,  through  over-scrupulous  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  caesura,  sacrifice  a  line’s  no¬ 
bility  to  anything  even  remotely  akin 
to  jingle-jangle.  Here,  as  in  his  Rimas, 
Mr.  Huntington  has  displayed  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  mastery  of  poetic  craftsman¬ 
ship.— C.  E.  Anibal.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky.  The  Idiot. 

New  York.  M^ern  Library.  1942. 

586  pages.  $1.45. — In  some  respects  this 
is  Dostoyevsky’s  best  novel:  the  move¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  first  half,  drives 
with  the  force  of  an  arrow.  The  main 
character  is  one  of  two  (next  to  Alyosha 
Karamazov)  favorites  with  the  author. 
His  two  main  women  are  of  his  best  por¬ 
traits  in  the  gallery  of  “infernal”  fe¬ 
males.  We  find  there  also  effusions  of 
the  author’s  pet  ideas  on  Russia  and 
Catholicism.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  reread 
the  novel  in  the  handsome  edition  with 
Boardman  Robinson’s  fine  illustrations. 
—A.K. 

*  Olav  K.  Lundeberg.  The  Song  of 

Aino.  Minneapolis.  Augsburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  1941.  158  pages.  $1.00. — 
This  little  prose  idyll  of  the  north  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  associate  professor  of  Romance 
languages  at  Duke  University.  It  tells 
the  story  of  young  Aino,  daughter  of  a 
Finnish  farmer  in  the  Arrowhead  region 
of  Minnesota.  She  grows  up  motherless, 
a  child  of  the  woods  and  streams,  and 
becomes  the  first  teacher  of  Finnish  ex¬ 
traction  in  the  rural  school  near  her 
home.  She  finds  one  day  a  pupil  in  her 


classroom,  a  young  fugitive  from  the 
Russian  authorities  in  Finland  during 
the  Czarist  era  of  control;  she  falls  in 
love  with  him,  of  course — and  that  is 
the  entire  story.  The  author  writes 
simply  and  with  careful  attention  to 
such  fascinating  matters  as  the  Finnish 
sauna,  which,  as  all  Fnnns  know,  is  the 
only  genuine  steam  bath.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  characteristic  Finnish  foods  such 
as  the  dried  stock  fish  (for  Christmas 
dinner)  is  dwelt  upon  with  loving  in¬ 
terest.  The  little  book  is  well  printed, 
and  illustrated  by  Regina  Swedenborg. 
The  subtitle  runs:  A  Tale  of  Finland  in 
America. — L.  R.  Lind.  University  of 
Kansas. 

^  Georges  Simenon.  Maigret  Keeps  a 
Rendezvous.  Translated  by  Margaret 
Ludwig.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
1942.  $2.00. — This  volume  includes  two 
of  the  Maigret  stories,  T he  Sailors’  Ren¬ 
dezvous  (Au  Rendez-Vous  des  Terre- 
Nuevas)  and  The  Saint-Fiacre  Affair 
(L’ Affaire  Saint-Fiacre)  and  brings  to  a 
total  of  ten  the  number  of  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  nineteen  romans  policiers 
which  Simenon  wrote  in  only  two  years, 
1930-1932.  The  Sailors’  Rendezvous 
takes  Inspector  Maigret  of  the  Police 
Judiciaire  to  Fecamp  to  unravel  the  mys¬ 
tery  surrounding  die  death  of  Octave 
Fallut,  captain  of  the  trawler  OeSan. 
The  story  is  involved,  and  Simenon  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  keeping  the  reader  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer.  The 
solution  is  neat,  but  it  is  at  this  point 
that  one  loses  interest;  for  the  murderer 
is  an  insignificant  character,  hardly  in¬ 
troduced  till  the  last  pages  of  the  book 
and  the  motive  is  likewise  sordid  and 
unimportant.  It  is  the  second  story  that 
has  become  famous.  Here  Maigret  keeps 
a  rendezvous  with  a  murder  in  his  na¬ 
tive  village,  Saint-Fiacre,  after  receiving 
a  message:  “This  is  to  inform  you  that 
a  crime  will  be  committed  in  the  church 
at  Saint-Fiacre  during  the  first  Mass  on 
All-Soul’s  Day.”  Why  Maigret  received 
the  message  is  unexplained,  and  the  only 
other  flaw  in  the  story  is  that  one  could 
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wish  that  Maigrct  himself  had  solved 
the  mystery  instead  of  putting  together 
a  few  clues  and  then  watching  another 
character  become  the  real  hero. — J.  W. 
Henderson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Marcell  Benedek.  Magyar  K6lt6l(^  a 
Szabadsdgirt.  (Hungarian  Poets  for 
Freedom).  Budapest.  S2^zdunk.  1940. 
122  pages. — Marcell  Benedek,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  literary  historian  and  critic,  ful¬ 
filled  a  timely  task  in  editing  a  book  of 
the  poems  which  have  sung  the  praises 
of  liberty  in  Hungary  for  three  centuries. 
The  symbolic  significance  of  these  poems 
is  obvious:  Hungary,  an  Axis  partner  at 
present,  has  traditions  that  illustrate  the 
country’s  attachment  to  freedom.  Folk- 
poems  and  works  of  self<onscious  cre¬ 
ators  are  included  in  this  collection;  and 
while  many  of  these  poems,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  purpose,  are  somewhat 
rhetorical,  others  have  the  quality  of 
pure  poetry.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible 
to  include  within  the  covers  of  one  slen¬ 
der  volume  all  of  the  Hungarian  poetry 
which  has  been  inspired  by  freedom; 
but  the  editor  has  accomplished  a  worthy 
task,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  labored,  when  liberty 
was  already  disintegrating  in  his  native 
land. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

*  Renato  Venesia.  Tre  Piemontesi  nel 
mondo,  Biella.  Tipografia  Editoriale. 
1938.  63  pages.  8  lire. — Three  Piedmont 
scientists,  Amedeo  Avogrado,  Giovanni 
Schiaparelli  and  Galileo  Ferraris,  are 
studied  in  this  interesting  booklet.  A 
brilliant  introduction,  by  Enriques  and 
Santillana,  develops  the  contention  that 
science  is  no  longer  conceived  as  an  order 
of  fixed  knowledge  “sub  specie  aeterni- 
tatis,”  but  as  development  and  progress 
toward  an  ever  larger  and  completer 
knowledge.  Avogrado  was  the  enunci- 
ator  of  the  famous  “atomic  law”  of  gases. 
Schiaparelli,  the  astronomer,  discovered 
the  small  planets  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  He  was  the  historian  of  the  skies, 
about  which  he  wrote  pages  of  poetic 


beauty.  Ferraris  was  the  inventor  of  the 
“rotating  magnetic  field”  which  solved 
the  problem  of  the  transmission  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  at  a  distance. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

V  Jolanda  de  Blasi.  Giacomo  Leopardi. 

Firenze.  Sansoni.  1938.  308  pages. 
20  lire. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  anything 
really  new  about  Leopardi.  All  of  his 
work  has  been  published,  and  the  critics 
have  worked  over  practically  everything 
he  wrote,  prose  and  poetry  alike.  But 
this  publication,  appearing  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  death-centenary,  gives 
a  heartening  impression  of  freshness  and 
sincerity.  It  consists  of  fourteen  addresses 
by  as  many  prominent  scholars  and  writ¬ 
ers.  Eurialo  De  Michelis  comments  rev¬ 
erently  on  Leopardi’s  life.  Giovanni 
Cenzato  speaks  of  his  home  city,  Re- 
canati,  cradle,  prison  and  universe  of 
this  “poet  of  sorrow.”  Giovanni  Gentile 
speculates  about  his  philosophic  think¬ 
ing,  Ettore  Bignone  writes  inspired 
pages  on  his  communion  with  the  classic 
world  and  the  poetry  of  the  ancients. 
His  friends,  his  enemies,  his  relatives 
are  passed  in  review  by  the  scholarly 
Guido  Mazzoni.  His  affairs  of  the  heart, 
his  patriotism,  his  illness,  his  scientific 
knowledge  and  his  interest  in  education 
arc  recalled  by  specialists  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  fields.  This  echo  of  many  voices,  this 
tribute  from  many  hearts,  will  bring  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  readers  who  will  wish 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Leopardi’s  spirit. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Daniclc  Mattalia.  Giosub  Carducci. 

Torino.  Paravia.  1938.  118  pages.  5 
lire. — This  publication  has  been  added 
to  the  collection  Scrittori  Italiani,  which 
already  offers  a  long  list  of  valuable  es¬ 
says.  With  fine  aesthetic  understanding, 
the  critic  reveals  the  refinements  of  Car- 
ducci’s  poetical  spirit.  He  examines  both 
his  works  and  his  life,  so  that  the  se¬ 
quence  of  his  poetical  productions  is 
clear  as  a  steady  spiritual  and  artistic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  biography  is  important 
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in  the  history  of  Italian  ideas,  and  the 
student  of  Italian  life  is  grateful  for  this 
clear  analysis  of  the  poet’s  progress,  first 
under  the  influence  of  Romanticism, 
then  of  the  classics,  till  at  last  he  proudly 
hoisted  the  banner  of  social  and  artistic 
rebellion.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  guided  in 
the  contemplation  of  Carducci’s  crea- 
tions  when  his  songs  open  out  vast  hori¬ 
zons  and,  as  in  the  Odi  Barbare,  celebrate 
the  glorious  epic  of  Italy.  One  of  the  last 
chapters  deals  with  Carducci’s  critical 
writings,  in  which  he  bases  his  thinking 
on  both  the  humanistic  and  the  romantic 
criteria  of  poetic  appreciation.  The  eluci¬ 
dation  of  Carducci’s  position  in  relation 
to  the  many  conflicting  schools  of  criti¬ 
cism  is  very  illuminating  to  the  student 
of  modern  letters.  In  conclusion  the  au¬ 
thor  portrays  Carducci’s  gigantic  figure 
as  the  prophet  of  the  educational  mission 
of  literature.  There  is  a  good  bibliogra¬ 
phy. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

*  Gino  Attilio  Nulli.  Giulia  Gonzaga. 
Milano.  Treves.  1939.  200  pages.  15 

lire. — A  historical  novel  whose  heroine 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
the  Renaissance.  Her  life  is  portrayed 
against  the  background  of  the  porten¬ 
tous  times  when  so  many  persons  of 
power  and  intellect  were  struggling  be¬ 
tween  two  contradictory  urges,  the  am¬ 
bition  for  power  and  the  care  for  the 
salvation  of  one’s  soul.  The  life  of  Donna 
Giulia  Gonzaga,  celebrated  by  Ariosto 
for  her  unusual  beauty,  and  condemned 
by  Pope  Pius  V  for  her  philosophy  of 
life,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
secular  and  religious  history  of  the  time. 
So  that  this  is  not  only  the  story  of  a 
woman,  it  is  the  history  of  an  epoch. 
The  author’s  descriptive  powers  and  the 
appeal  of  his  style  make  the  book  both 
diverting  and  impressive. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Arturo  Farinelli.  Leonardo  e  la  Na- 
tura.  Milano.  Fratelli  Bocca.  1939. 

127  pages.  10  lire.  (A  reprint). — The 
beauty  of  the  world  and  the  beauty  of 


the  Divine  Mind  which  moulded  Na¬ 
ture  inspired  Da  Vinci  to  sing  a  continu¬ 
al  hymn  of  praise  to  Creation.  “Make 
yourself  a  disciple  of  Nature  and  you 
will  recover  from  all  foolishness,”  said 
Leonardo,  master  of  mystery  and  reality, 
as  he  proved  by  the  background  of  Na¬ 
ture  which  he  gave  to  his  paintings.  Re¬ 
cording  the  evidences  of  a  love  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  a  knowledge  of  its  secrets  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  writings  on  paint¬ 
ing,  on  engineering,  on  the  disciplines 
of  science  and  mathematics,  the  author 
shows  Da  Vinci  under  the  spell  and 
guidance  of  Nature,  who  was  for  him 
the  Mother  of  science  and  art. — Ana¬ 
cleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Lorenzo  Giusso.  Cadenze  di  Sigis- 
mondo  nella  torre.  Modena.  Guan- 

da.  1939.  75  pages. — This  poet  seems 
imbued  with  a  spirit  which  we  can  per¬ 
haps  identify  with  Rome,  the  spirit  of 
the  imminent  awareness  of  art.  His 
verses,  often  impressionistic,  concern 
themselves  largely  with  some  aspect  of 
art,  especially  architecture.  He  likes  to 
write  of  palaces,  temples,  statues  and 
monuments.  He  pays  little  attention  to 
nature.  Speaking  of  such  things  as  night 
clubs  and  movies,  his  realism  retains  the 
dignified  style  and  vocabulary  used  in 
other  poems  with  much  more  imagina¬ 
tion  and  classical  implications.  There  is, 
moreover,  something  in  these  verses 
reminiscent  of  the  poetry  of  the  French 
Parnassians.  Perhaps  the  title  of  the  book 
is  significant.  The  author  may  consider 
himself  another  Sigismund  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  world  from  his  tower  of  isola¬ 
tion,  a  world  with  which  he  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar,  and  with  which  he  is  not  too 
eager  to  fraternize.— /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Riccardo  Bacchclli.  7/  Mulino  del  Po. 
Milano.  Fratelli  Treves.  1938.  584 

pages.  25  lire. — Protagonist  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  story,  the  best  work  thus  far  of  the 
prolific  and  imaginative  Bacchelli,  is  the 
Italian  people  between  1812  and  1848, 
those  romantic  years  of  the  tragic  Ri- 
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sorgimcnto.  The  humble  labor  of  “hotel,”  one  is  given  hints  that  might 
humble  folk,  against  the  quaint  and  pic-  have  been  useful  in  more  peaceful  times: 
turesque  background  of  the  rustic  old  “In  a  Japanese  inn  you  may  be  asked: 
mills  on  the  patriarchal  Po,  struggling  name,  age,  nationality,  residence,  pro- 
bravely  for  existence  against  a  cruel  Na-  fession,  where  you  come  from,  where 
ture  and  insidious  invaders  and  tyrants,  you  slept  last  night,  where  you  are  go- 
is  a  theme  presented  with  deeply  felt  ing  to,  how  long  you  intend  to  stay.” 
poetry.  Bacchelli  is  one  of  the  most  orig-  The  paper-covered  American  edition  is 
inal  and  virile  writers  of  modern  times,  by  no  means  a  beautiful  book;  few  litho- 
if  we  consider  modern  his  conception  of  printed  volumes  are;  but  one  may  con- 
man  as  a  complete  entity  which  is  never-  cede  its  usefulness  for  beginning  stu- 
theless  profoundly  united  to  the  soul  of  dents  of  the  language. — The  Satow- 
things,  in  a  religious  unity  that  conse-  Ishibashi  volume  comes  to  us  in  a  pho- 
crates  joys  and  sorrows  linked  in  one  all-  tographic  reproduction  of  the  fourth  edi- 
embracing  mystery. — Anacleta  Candida  tion  of  1919.  This  volume  is  particularly 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College.  welcomed  by  American  students  because 

it  gives  the  Japanese  equivalents  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words  both  in  romanization  and  in 
characters.  The  claims  made  for  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  items  are,  however,  too  exten¬ 
sive;  the  dictionary  cannot  claim,  for 
instance,  to  cover  even  a  reasonable  frac¬ 
tion  of  modern  technical  terms. — In 
Japan,  the  Okakura  volume  and  the 
Fuzambo  volume  take  front  rank  among 
English-Japanese  dictionaries.  Both  are 
intended  for  Japanese  users;  neither 
romanizes  the  Japanese  equivalents 
given  in  characters.  The  ^ginning 
American  student  who  is  unable  to  read 
the  characters  therefore  feels  frustrated 
in  trying  to  use  these  dictionaries.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fuzambo  volume,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  equivalents  are  apt  to  be  in  the  older 
literary  style;  thus,  for  “new,”  the  first 
Japanese  equivalent  given  is  “atarash- 
iki.”  The  Okakura  dictionary,  in  writing 
“atarashii,”  is  somewhat  more  useful  for 
students  who  have  concentrated  on  the 
spoken  forms.  The  Fuzambo  volume, 
for  advanced  students  and  for  translators, 
will  perhaps  be  in  the  end  more  useful, 
in  that  it  clearly  enters  a  great  number 
of  technical  terms.  Both  teachers  and 
students  will  wish  a  volume  containing 
at  least  as  many  entries  as  the  Fuzambo 
dictionary,  and  including,  like  the  Sa- 
tow-Ishibashi  volume,  Japanese  equiva¬ 
lents  in  both  romanization  and  charac¬ 
ters.  But  for  the  moment  the  sole  alterna¬ 
tive  lies  in  teaching  enough  characters, 
together  with  their  sounds  and  mean- 


A.  Rose-Innes.  English  -  Japanese 
Conversation  Dictionary,  American 
edition.  Ann  Arbor.  George  Wahr’s. 
1942.  $1.00. — ^E.  M.  Satow  and  M.  Ishi¬ 
bashi,  An  English-Japanese  Dictionary 
of  the  Spol(en  Language,  Ed  E.  M.  Ho- 
bart-Hampden  and  H.  G.  Parlett.  Ameri¬ 
can  edition.  So.  Pasadena.  P.  D.  Perkins. 
1942.  $8.00. — Y.  Okakura.  Kenl^yusha’s 
NewEnglish-JapaneseDictionary.  Amer¬ 
ican  edition.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1942.  2514  pages. — 
Fuzambo' s  Comprehensive  English-Jap¬ 
anese  Dictionary.  American  edition. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press. 
1942. 1855  pages.  $5.00. — The  four  Eng¬ 
lish-Japanese  dictionaries  listed  above 
are  examples  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  the  Japanese  language  repro¬ 
duced  in  America  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.  The  first,  Rose-Inne’s,  contains  a 
brief  introduction  describing  the  Japa¬ 
nese  system  of  writing  and  an  analytic 
grammar  that  is  by  and  large  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  author’s  Elementary  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Japanese  Spol^en  Language 
(found  in  his  Conversational  Japanese 
for  Beginners).  As  stated  in  the  preface, 
the  dictionary  “is  intended  for  the  use 
of  tourists  and  new  residents  who  wish 
to  speak  a  little  Japanese.”  Only  the  basic 
words  of  everyday  conversation  are  in¬ 
cluded;  under  each  entry,  phrases  and 
sentences  containing  the  entry-word  are 
given.  Occasionally,  as  under  the  entry 
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ings,  and  enough  grammar,  to  make  the 
Okakura  and  Fuzambo  dictionaries  real¬ 
ly  useful. — Joseph  K.  Yamagiwa.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

*  Antonio  Simoes  dos  Reis.  Biblio- 
graphia  das  Bibliographias  Brasi- 
leiras.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Nacional 
do  Livro.  1942.  Vlll-J-lSb  pages. — In 
1939  I  called  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
catalogue  of  Brazilian  bibliographies  or 
a  super-bibliography  (see  Aristarchos, 
Quatro  conferencias  sobre  methodologia 
da  critica,  1st  edition,  Sao  Paulo,  1939 
and  2nd  edition,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941). 
The  modest  Subsidio  para  uma  Biblio- 
graphia  das  Bibliographias  Brasileiras 
which  I  offered  there  is  only  a  historical 
document  today,  since  Simoes  dos  Reis 
has  just  published  a  much  larger  work 
embracing  712  subjects,  classified  in  two 
indexes,  one  arranged  by  subject  and 
the  other  by  author.  The  various  editions 
are  also  noted  as  separate  items,  supply¬ 
ing  the  groundwork  for  bibliographies 
though  they  are  not  bibliographies  in 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
Portuguese  material  on  Brazil  has  been 
overlooked. 

The  first  Bibliographia  das  Bibliogra¬ 
phias  Portuguesas,  compiled  by  Antonio 
J.  Anselmo,  dates  back  to  1919  when  it 
came  out  in  my  Revista  de  Historia, 
Lisbon,  vol.  8.  Tfien  in  1923  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Nacional  de  Lisboa  reprinted  it 
with  supplements.  Revised,  it  would 
form  now,  with  the  worthy  volume  of 
Simoes  dos  Reis,  a  valuable  tool,  a  god¬ 
send  for  research  scholars  in  the  fields 
of  history,  literature  and  of  all  phases  of 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  life. — Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo.  Universidade  de  S.  Paulo, 
Brazil. 

*  Egmont  M.  Krischke.  Nos  dias  da 
tua  mocidade.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria 
do  Globo.  1941.  160  pages. — A  treatise 
on  the  sex  problems  of  youth.  Couched 
in  non-scientific  language,  and  prepared 
especially  for  the  great  army  of  adoles¬ 
cents  who  urgently  need  guidance  in  the 
most  critical  moments  of  their  life,  this 


little  book  can  be  of  invaluable  service 
to  them.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
the  taboos  which  surround  this  subject 
in  our  modern  society,  the  author  points 
out  the  need  for  a  frank  exposition  of  the 
whole  matter  of  sex  relations,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  take  up,  one  after  the  other, 
such  topics  as  Adolescence,  Sex  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  Marriage,  the  Perversions  of  sex. 
Prostitution  and  other  phases  of  sexual 
conduct.  The  whole  book  is  written  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  emphasizing 
the  influence  of  religion  and  religious 
belief  in  aiding  the  youth  in  avoiding 
the  shoals  and  reefs  which  beset  him  in 
navigating  the  perilous  seas  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  The  author’s  treatment  of  this 
difficult  subject  is  characterized  by  com¬ 
mendable  restraint,  good  taste  and  good 
sense. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Aurelio  Da  Silva  Py.  A  5a.  Coluna 
no  Brasil.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 
Globo.  1942.  402  pages. — If  anyone  has 
any  doubts  as  to  the  German  Fifth  Col¬ 
umn  in  Brazil  this  book  should  do  much 
to  dispel  them.  It  is  written  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  situated 
in  the  center  of  German  population  in 
Southern  Brazil.  For  long  years,  says  the 
author,  the  German  government  has 
been  planning  a  German-dominated 
world.  Under  Hitler  Germans  in  Brazil 
became  very  active,  attempting  to  carry 
this  plan  into  effect.  German  societies 
and  bunds,  social  and  political,  sought 
by  the  use  of  the  German  language,  by 
political  influence,  by  the  boycott,  and 
even  by  military  drill  and  the  possession 
of  hidden  stores  of  arms  and  munitions, 
to  be  ready  to  gain  control  of  the  national 
government  in  the  name  of  the  Third 
Reich,  should  opportunity  offer.  These 
subversive  elements  were  ferreted  out 
and  their  activities  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Much  of  the  book  is  filled  with  fac¬ 
simile  documents  in  German  with  trans¬ 
lations,  revealing  the  activities  of  Hitler’s 
henchmen.  Also,  there  are  photos  illus¬ 
trating  various  phases  of  their  plots.  This 
book  proves  without  any  doubt  how 
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dangerous  were  the  Nazi  machinations 
in  Brazil  before  their  exposure. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Fidel ino  de  Figueiredo.  Antero.  Sao 
Paulo.  1942.  224  pages.  Illustrated. 
— ^Approximately  half  of  this  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  four  lectures  on  Antero  de 
Quental’s  life  and  work  which  Professor 
Figueiredo  delivered  in  Sao  Paulo,  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942,  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  poet’s  birth.  The  remainder  consists 
of  a  series  of  eleven  short  appendices, 
dealing  with  miscellaneous  related  ma¬ 
terials.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are 
reprints  of  two  newspaper  articles.  One 
discusses  in  detail  the  evidences  and 
opinions  regarding  Antero’s  illness 
which  ended  in  suicide  and  the  other 
Baudelaire’s  fleeting  influence  on  the 
Portuguese  writer.  The  first  lecture 
traces  Antero’s  career  as  the  guide  of  an 
entire  generation  of  youth  in  Portugal, 
bent  on  literary,  social  and  political  re¬ 
form.  It  is  a  tightly  knit  chapter,  sup¬ 
ported  by  thorough  documentation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Figueiredo  brings  out  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  ever  before  the  burning  desire 
for  struggle  and  action  which  Antero 
felt  and  yet  was  unable  to  carry  out  be¬ 
cause  of  his  chronic  pessimism  and  lack 
of  will.  In  the  two  following  lectures 
we  find  a  complete  analysis  of  Antero’s 
poetry,  with  the  philosophical  back¬ 
ground  of  each  successive  work.  Since 
Antero’s  greatest  poetry  and  deepest  feel¬ 
ing  is  encountered  in  his  sonnets,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  are  devoted  to  an  enlight¬ 
ening  discussion  of  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese  sonnet  and  its  two  principal 
moments — the  renascent  phase  of  Ca- 
moes  and  the  crepuscular  of  Antero  de 
Quental. 

Too  many  critics,  bewitched  by  An¬ 
tero’s  superb  sonnets,  have  given  inade¬ 
quate  consideration  to  his  prose  writ¬ 
ings.  Professor  Figueiredo  remedies  this 
lack  by  dedicating  the  entire  fourth  lec¬ 
ture  to  a  careful  review  of  the  moral 
and  literary  qualities  of  Antero’s  essays. 

Professor  Figueiredo,  in  this  impres¬ 


sive  synthesis  of  Antero  de  Quental,  dis¬ 
plays  to  the  fullest  extent  the  solid  learn¬ 
ing  and  mature  judgment  which  make 
him  the  outstanding  literary  historian 
of  hi.«  country. — Leo  Kirschenbaum. 
University  of  California. 

^  Adolfo  Morales  de  los  Rios  Filho. 

Grandjean  de  Montigny  e  a  Evolu- 
fdo  da  Arte  Brasileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
A  Noite.  1941.  315  pages. — This  impor¬ 
tant  Brazilian  engineer  and  architect  and 
one-time  professor  of  architecture  in  the 
University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  Escola 
Nacional  de  Belas-Artes  has  published 
several  books  and  innumerable  articles 
dealing  with  the  art  of  Brazil.  In  this 
book  he  covers  the  subject  of  Brazilian 
art  in  general  more  thoroughly  than  in 
any  of  his  other  writings,  which  arc 
concerned  chiefly  with  architecture.  The 
volume  is  unusually  well  illustrated  and 
has  excellent  indexes  and  bibliographies. 
The  language  is  non-technical,  since  the 
book  is  written  for  the  layman. 

There  is  an  opening  account  of  the 
early  life  of  Grandjean  de  Montigny, 
French  architect  and  painter  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  his  work  in  Europe  and  his  com¬ 
ing  to  Brazil.  Much  of  the  first  few  chap¬ 
ters  is  historical,  giving  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  Brazil  as  background. 
The  growth  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  receives 
considerable  emphasis.  The  chapter  de¬ 
scribing  the  natural  life  of  the  country 
is  positively  poetry.  Brazil  is  painted  as 
an  enchanted  land  of  parrots,  palms  and 
orchids.  The  work  treats  every  imagin¬ 
able  phase  of  Brazilian  life,  tracing  the 
development  of  literature  and  education; 
music,  dancing,  painting  and  the  the¬ 
ater  are  all  included,  showing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  European,  the  negro  slave 
and  the  native  Indian  upon  each  and 
carrying  their  history  throughout  the 
Colonial,  the  Royal,  the  Imperial  and  the 
Republican  periods  of  the  history  of 
Brazil.  Much  attention  is  devoted  to 
Grandjean  de  Montigny  and  his  great 
influence  on  the  neo<lassicism  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  architecture.  The  result  is  a  valu- 
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able  guidebook  to  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  Brazilian  culture. — Rebecca 
Roc](wood.  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

*  Afonso  de  Albuquerque.  Cartas  para 
el  Rey  D.  Manuel  /.  Lisboa.  Livraria 

Si  da  Costa.  1942.  247  pages.  12$50. — 
Few  of  the  Portuguese  explorers  and 
colonizers  have  a  more  meritorious  rec¬ 
ord  than  Afonso  de  Albuquerque.  Born 
in  1453,  he  served  Alfonso  V  and  John 
II,  before  becoming  the  admiral  of  Man¬ 
uel  I,  to  whom  these  letters  are  ad¬ 
dressed.  They  were  written  from  and 
about  such  places  as  Goa  in  Hindostan, 
various  parts  of  India  and  Africa.  There 
are  eleven  of  these  letters,  dated  from 
1510  to  1514,  the  year  before  the  writer’s 
death.  There  are  remarks  on  the  trade 
in  horses  between  Persia  and  Arabia, 
an  attack  on  Aden,  the  miraculous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens  as  an 
omen  of  victory,  a  description  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  admiral’s  style  is  direct,  simple, 
concise.  His  devotion  to  king  and  coun¬ 
try  is  evident,  and  his  piety  appears  un¬ 
questioned.  For  all  this  his  treatment  of 
the  heathen  seems  to  have  been  none 
too  gende.  In  short  he  was  a  typical  son 
of  his  xxme%.— Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  Frei  Heitor  Pinto.  Imagem  de  vida 
cristd.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1940.  In 

three  volumes  of  279, 322  and  246  pages. 
12$50  each  volume. — The  author  was  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  Saint  Jerome,  born 
about  1528  in  Covilha.  The  present  work 
was  first  published  in  two  parts,  in  1563 
and  1572.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues,  perhaps  in  imitadon  of  those  of 
Plato,  who,  by  the  way,  is  much  quoted 
by  our  author.  It  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
to  oudine  what  should  be  the  life  of  a 
true  Christian.  By  conversations  of  vari¬ 
ous  characters,  such  as  a  hermit,  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  a  mathematician,  a  prisoner, 
with  a  theologian,  who  no  doubt  repre¬ 
sents  the  author,  the  viewpoint  of  each 
is  presented  and  criticized  by  the  theolo¬ 
gian,  who  points  out  to  each  his  error, 
and  orients  him  on  the  true  path  to  be 


followed  by  Chrisdans.  We  have  dia¬ 
logues  on  philosophy,  religion,  jusdee, 
friendship  and  other  topics.  The  whole 
work  gives  evidence  of  great  learning 
and  overflows  with  references  to  and 
quotadons  from  the  philosophers  and 
classic  writers  of  andquity  and  the 
Church  Fathers,  as  well  as  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

M  Dyonelio  Machado.  O  louco  do  Cati. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1942.  286  pages. — ^A  critic  of  this  novel 
has  said  that  it  is  something  new  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  literature.  To  this  opinion  one 
may  well  subscribe,  and  add  in  any  other 
literature.  It  purports  to  be  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  man  who  is  mildly  insane.  He 
happens  to  go  on  a  short  pleasure  trip  in 
a  car,  and  for  one  reason  or  another 
he  continues  his  journey  many  days 
through  several  states  of  Brazil,  by  car, 
train,  steamer  and  plane.  The  author  is 
an  alienist  by  profession,  and  no  doubt 
knows  how  to  describe  this  type  which 
he  creates.  Perhaps  the  most  interesdng 
part  of  the  story  is  the  madman’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  jail,  where  we  are  introduced 
to  Brazilian  prison  life.  Again  we  have 
a  description  of  a  hospital  clinic.  A  large 
number  of  characters  are  presented  with 
no  adequate  reladon  to  the  hero.  The 
book  seems  destitute  of  a  plot  and  the 
denouement  is  so  vague  as  to  leave  the 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  is  all  about. 
TTie  author  has  undoubted  talent,  which, 
we  fear,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  novel. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  S.  I.  Abakumov.  Sovremenny  rus¬ 
sify  literaturny  yazy\.  Moskva.  Sov- 
etskaya  nauka.  1942.  182  pages.  5.25 
rubles. — This  “Contemporary  Russian 
Literary  Language’’  is  a  reprint  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Abakumov’s  lectures  before  the 
State  Pedagogic  Institute  of  Moscow.  In 
an  extremely  condensed  style  the  author 
presents  the  basic  points  of  Russian  mor¬ 
phology  and  syntax,  along  with  general 
linguistic  principles.  While  he  draws 
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heavily  on  older  Russian  authorities  in 
the  field,  Abakumov  brings  the  subject 
up  to  date,  discussing  various  innova¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  place  in  theory  and 
practice  since  1917.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Russian  grammar  concludes 
this  succintly  comprehensive  book. — 
A.  K. 

*  Tihon  Semushkin.  Chul^ptka.  Mos¬ 
kva.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1941.  364 

pages.  8.75  rubles. — Educational  work 
among  the  primitive  Chukchi  of  north¬ 
east  Siberia  is  vividly  described  by  one 
of  the  group  of  educators  that  went  there 
in  1928,  and  learned  to  love  the  place  and 
the  people  enough  to  return  to  the 
“base”  after  an  interval.  It  was  a  slow 
process  to  get  the  natives  to  trust  the 
whites  and  to  adopt  such  of  their  strange 
ways  as  wearing  underwear,  sleeping  in 
beds,  and  learning  to  read  and  write. 
The  introduction  of  such  wonders  as 
electricity,  the  radio,  the  airplane,  ac¬ 
celerated  the  conversion  of  the  Chukchi 
to  civilization.  The  author  notes  the 
quickness  of  the  young  natives  in  learn¬ 
ing  new  things,  such  as  chess,  the  piano, 
and  the  technique  of  motors.  The  myth 
of  racial  inferiority  is  once  more  explod- 
ed.-/4.  K. 

*  Komsomol  v  boyakh  za  rodinu. 
Moskva.  Molodaya  gvardia.  1942. 

371  pages.  15  rubles. — Here  are  some 
thirty-five  articles  on  various  heroic  ex¬ 
ploits  by  Soviet  Young  Communists. 
Abundantly  illustrated,  the  book  gives 
a  graphic  idea  of  what  youthful  Russia 
is  doing  during  these  trying  days.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Soviet  leaders, 
at  the  front  and  in  the  rear,  are  young, 
but  the  proportion  of  juvenile  heroes  and 
heroines  in  the  life-and-death  batde 
against  the  invader  is  astonishing.  Mere 
boys  and  girls  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  factory  and  field,  with  the 
guerrillas  and  the  regular  army,  in  avia¬ 
tion  and  tank-warfare.  A  great  epic  will 
some  day  be  written  about  young  Soviet 
citizens  in  the  war  against  the  Axis. — 
A.  K. 


*  L.  A.  Kovarsky.  Rodnye  Pisateli. 
New  York.  L.  Kovarsky  (3544 

Broadway).  1942.  209  pages.  $1.25  and 
$1.50. — Short  biographies,  about  a  doz¬ 
en  pages  each,  of  sixteen  Russian  writers 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  Pushkin, 
Lermontov,  Gogol,  Turgeniev,  Tolstoy, 
Dostoievsky,  Aksakov,  Tyutchev,  Gon¬ 
charov,  Alexey  Tolstoy,  and  others.  All 
these  writers  were  selected  because  of 
the  inspirational  value  of  their  work  and 
lives  to  the  Russian  youth  in  their  forma¬ 
tive  years  and  in  their  present  gigantic 
struggle.  Short  quotations  are  given  in 
the  text  and  a  photograph  precedes  each 
sketch.  The  presentation  is  clear,  concise, 
easy  to  read,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole, 
gives  a  good  introduction  to  the  Russian 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. — 
/.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Kirsha  Danilov.  Drevnie  rossiysJ^ie 
stikjbotvorenia.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1938. 

312  pages.  6.58  rubles. — The  demand  for 
ancient  lore  has  prompted  the  State  pub¬ 
lishing  house  to  reissue  such  bibliograph¬ 
ical  rarities  as  the  Kirsha  Danilov  col¬ 
lection  of  old  songs,  which  first  appeared 
in  1804.  This  collection  contains  the  basic 
themes  of  Russian  byliny,  the  heroic 
songs  of  the  people,  from  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
present  edition,  printed  according  to  the 
new  orthography,  will  make  the  byliny 
popular  among  Soviet  readers.  In  recent 
years  the  official  policy  has  favored  the 
revival  of  national  traditions  and  the 
glorification  of  heroic  deeds  in  the  past. 
—A.  K. 

*  P.  /.  Tchaxkfivsl^y  na  scene:  Teatra 
Opery  i  Baleta  imeni  S.  M.  Kirova 

(b.  Mariinsl{y).  Leningrad.  State  Opera. 
1941.  448  pages.  50  rubles. — This  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  last  pre-war  extrava¬ 
gances  of  Soviet  publishing  houses.  The 
Leningrad  State  Opera  has  put  out  this 
magnificent  edition  of  a  discussion  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  operas  and  ballets  per¬ 
formed  on  its  stage  from  1874  to  this 
day,  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
the  composer’s  birth,  in  1940.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  expert  analysis  of  various 
sides  of  his  compositions  and  their  per> 
formances,  the  book  is  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs,  colored  repro¬ 
ductions,  autographs,  facsimiles  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  letters.  The  publication 
of  this  work  was  soon  followed  by  the 
desecration  and  partial  destruction  of 
the  Tchaikovsky  Museum  at  Klin,  at  the 
hands  of  Ersatz  Kulturtrdger. — A.  K. 

*  N.  K.  Gudizy,  Editor.  Starinnaya 
russ\aya  povest:  Stat'i  i  issledovania. 

Moskva-Leningrad.  Akademia  nauk 
SSSR.  1941.  284  pages.  12  rubles. — This 
volume  contains  eight  essays  on  old  Rus¬ 
sian  “narratives,”  this  term  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  wide  range  of  literary  monu¬ 
ments,  from  the  Xlth  century  Chronicle 
to  the  facetiae  of  the  XVIIIth  century. 
Two  valuable  papers  on  the  Prince  Igor 
epic  deal  with  its  kinship  to  the  Chanson 
de  Roland,  and  with  its  basic  rhythm. 
Among  other  interesting  essays  I  may 
mention  the  scholarly  investigation  by 
V.  D.  Kuzmina  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Russian  Prince  Bova  tale  with  its 
west-  and  south-European  prototypes  of 
the  Bevessage.  Professor  Gudizy,  the 
editor,  traces  the  origin  of  the  Russian 
version  of  Josephus  Flavius’  The  Jewish 
War.  The  volume  leaves  an  impression 
of  literary  scholarship  at  its  best. — A.  K. 

*  Kosta  Hetagurov.  Sbornt\  pamiati 
velil{avo  osetins\avo  poeta.  Moskva. 

Ogiz.  1941.  250  pages.  4.25  rubles. — 
This  is  a  collection  of  papers  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  Osset  poet,  Kon¬ 
stantin  Hetagurov  (1859-1906).  The 
editor,  A.  Fadeyev,  suggests  that  Heta¬ 
gurov  presented  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of 
the  Os^t  people:  “What  an  intense  love 
for  his  people  he  must  have  had  to  ap¬ 
pear,  under  the  conditions  of  old  Ossetia, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  as  poet,  prose 
writer,  playwright,  theater  worker, 
painter,  publicist,  and  social  worker.” 
The  text  well  illustrates  the  versatility 
of  Hetagurov.  His  poems  show  the  un¬ 
mistakable  influence  of  Russian  masters. 
The  tsarist  government  jailed  and  per¬ 


secuted  this  colorful  son  of  the  Caucasus. 
—A.  K. 

^  D.  I.  Pisarev.  Uteraturno-^ritiches- 
l{ie  stat'i.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1940.  478 
pages.  8  rubies. — The  more  important 
‘iiterary<ritical  articles”  of  Pisarev  are 
included  in  this  volume,  such  as  his  es¬ 
say  on  “Realists,”  “Pushkin  and  Belin¬ 
sky,”  “The  Thinking  Proletariat,” 
“Heinrich  Heine,”  and  a  few  others. 
Most  of  these  papers  were  written  by 
the  young  critic  while  incarcerated  in 
the  Fortress  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  From  his  cell  Pisarev 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  youth 
of  the  country  during  the  1860’s.  Had 
he  not  been  drowned  at  the  age  of  28, 
shortly  after  his  release  from  prison, 
Pisarev  would  have  undoubtedly  brought 
his  views  to  greater  maturity.  Even  so, 
if  we  allow  for  certain  over-statements 
that  go  with  youth,  Pisarev’s  Nihilism 
is  the  most  forceful  and  cogent  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  materialism  of  that  age. — 
A.  K. 

*  Shestidesyatyie  gody:  Materialy  po 
istorii  literatury  i  obschestvennomu 

dvizheniu.  Moskva-Leningrad.  Akade¬ 
mia  nauk  SSSR.  1941.  490  pages.  36 
rubles. — The  1860’s  were  the  Storm  and 
Stress  period  in  Russian  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  New  material  on  that  decade  ap¬ 
pears  from  time  to  time  in  Soviet  publi¬ 
cations.  The  present  impressive  volume 
contains  new  or  little  known  writings 
by  such  representatives  of  the  Sixties  as 
the  critics  Chernyshev  sky,  Dobrolyu¬ 
bov,  Pisarev,  the  publicists  Tkachov  and 
Lavrov,  the  novelist  Leskov.  A  number 
of  letters  from  the  versatile  N.  N.  Strak¬ 
hov  to  F.  Dostoyevsky  shed  interesting 
light  on  the  political  ideas  of  the  novel¬ 
ist.  The  rich  material  is  carefully  edited 
and  commented  by  literary  experts. — 
A.K. 

*  Zhizn  i  tvorchestvo  M.  Y.  Lermon¬ 
tova:  Issledovania  i  materialy.  Vol¬ 
ume  I.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942.  642  pages. 
12  rubles. — The  centenary  of  Lermon- 
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toy’s  death  (1941)  was  marked  by  a 
number  of  important  publications.  The 
present  volume  is  a  collection  of  essays 
on  various  sides  of  Lermontov’s  person¬ 
ality  and  work.  The  authors  are  all  of 
the  young  Soviet  critics  and  students 
of  literature,  and  as  the  title  of  the  book 
signifies,  the  papers  are  in  the  line  of 
“research  and  materials.”  Among  the 
themes  treated  one  may  mention  new 
biographical  data  on  Lermontov’s  stu¬ 
dent-years,  his  service  in  the  army  and 
relations  with  exiled  Decembrists  on  the 
Caucasus,  and  such  literary  subjects  as 
Lermontov’s  idea  of  personality,  his  af¬ 
finity  for  Pushkin  and  Byron,  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  other  literary  influences, 
his  prose,  his  dramas,  his  approach  to 
Realism,  and  other  important  phases  of 
his  versatile  output. — A.  K. 


^  Poety  Petrashevtsy.  Edited  by  V.  L. 

Komarovich.  Leningrad.  Sovetsky 
Pisatel.  1940.  305  pages.  11  rubles. — 
The  Petrashevsky  circle,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  were  arrested  in  1849  and  sentenced 
to  death,  counted  a  number  of  literary 
men  among  its  members.  Chief  of  them 
was,  of  course,  Dostoyevsky,  whose 
death  sentence,  like  that  of  the  others, 
was  commuted  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia. 
The  present  volume  contains  poetry  by 
five  members  of  that  circle,  Balasoglo, 
Palm,  Akhshaurov,  Durov,  and  Plesh- 
cheyev.  The  last  one  was  the  only  poet 
to  survive  in  Russian  life  and  letters;  the 
others  are  known  only  to  students  of 
“ciyic”  verse.  Poetry  imbued  with  civic 
motives  came  as  a  reaction  from  the  in¬ 
dividualistic  lyricism  of  Pushkin  and 
Lermontov,  culminating  in  Nebrasov’s 
“muse  of  wrath  and  sorrow.”  The  Petra- 
shevsty  employed  their  poetic  gifts  to 
voice  their  Socialistic  dreams  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  of  the  Fourieristic  and  other  Uto¬ 
pian  hues.  In  addition  to  original  verses, 
we  find  in  the  volume  translations  from 
Chenier,  Barbier,  Hugo,  Byron,  Dante, 
Riickert,  Goethe,  Heine,  and  other  for¬ 
eign  poets. — Alexander  Kaun.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 


*  Dmitri  Tsenzor.  Stil^hotvorenia. 
Leningrad.  Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1941. 

220  pages.  5.50  rubles. — Tsenzor  began 
to  write  poetry  early  in  the  century,  and 
this  small  volume  marks  the  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  literary  career.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  group  of  Symbolists, 
though  by  his  whole  make-up  Tsenzor 
is  a  realist  who  deals  with  tangible  peo¬ 
ple  and  objects,  in  clear  direct  terms. 
The  present  collection  (1903-1938) 
shows  the  poet’s  path  of  development 
through  three  revolutions  and  three 
wars,  his  muse  responding  sympathetic¬ 
ally  to  the  nation’s  upheavals  and  tribu¬ 
lations.  The  verse  is  prevailingly  lyrical, 
of  regular  rhythm  and  meter.  Tsenzor 
is  no  genius,  but  he  is  decidedly  gifted, 
and  knows  how  to  use  his  gift  without 
pretense  and  presumption. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

*  Ivan  Franko.  Borislavs^i  opovidan- 
nia.  Kiev-Kharkov.  Derzhavne  lit- 

eraturne  vidavnitstvo.  1940.  201  pages. 
10  rubles. — One  of  the  last  imposing 
Ukrainian  publications  before  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Hitler.  Ivan  Franko’s  sketch¬ 
es  of  Borislav,  a  petroleum  town  in 
Galicia,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
Ukrainian  literature.  A  sympathetic  ob¬ 
server,  Franko  has  given  us  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  Ukrainians,  oil-workers,  farm¬ 
hands,  shepherds,  and  other  proletari¬ 
ans  and  iemi-proletarians.  This  volume 
of  “Borislav  Tales”  is  realistically  illus¬ 
trated. — A.  K. 

*  Stanko  Bunc.  Pregled  slovnice  slo- 
vensl{ega  ^njiinega  jezika  (Survey 

of  the  Grammar  of  the  Slovene  Literary 
Language).  Ljubljana.  Jugoslovanska 
knjigarna.  1940.  152  pages. — Bunc  gives 
in  this  work  a  compendium  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  Slovene  grammarians  as 
Breznik  and  RamovS  and  the  compilers 
of  Slovene  readers.  The  grammar  is  in¬ 
tended  for  all  those  who  wish  to  master 
written  and  spoken  Slovene  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  possible.  It  resembles  closely  our 
own  Crowley  handbooks. — Anthony  /. 
Klanfar,  New  York. 
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*  Pctar  Grgcc.  Krvava  sluiba  (Bloody 
Service).  Vol.  1.  Zagreb.  DruStvo  $v. 

Jeronima.  1940.  35  Din. — Autobiogra¬ 
phies  are  a  rarity  in  Yugoslav  literature, 
so  that  when  we  are  offered  a  new  one 
we  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  quality. 
Prtrf.  Grgec,  who  is  also  a  well  known 
Catholic  worker,  writer  and  editor,  gives 
us  his  memoirs  of  the  war  years  1914- 
1916.  This  is  only  the  first  of  eight  or 
nine  volumes  to  describe  the  fifty  years 
of  his  eventful  life.  The  first  book,  here 
reviewed,  deals  with  his  experiences  in 
the  great  days  of  the  World  War  when 
he  was  an  officer  on  the  soll^a  fronta. 
Unlike  most  Yugoslav  memoirs,  Grgec’s 
read  like  a  novel  although  their  contents 
is  all  hard  reality.  His  pictures  of  the 
new  generation  of  political  and  literary 
Catholic  leaders  meeting  on  the  front 
and  becoming  one  united  family  through 
their  periodicals  arc  truly  memorable. 
They  show  the  close  tics  that  were 
formed  between  the  Slovenes  and  Croats 
under  the  influence  of  the  World  War. 
— Anthony  /.  Klaniar,  New  York. 

*  Milena  Mohori^eva.  Korenove  Saie 
uina  doba.  (SaSa  Korenova’s  School 

Days).  Ljubljana.  Zenska  zaloiba.  1940. 
284  pages. — Although  Madame  Moho- 
riifeva  has  done  rather  well  up  till  now 
in  contributing  to  Slovene  literature  (she 
has  translated  Wells’  history  into  Slo¬ 
vene),  this  is  her  first  larger  original 
work.  She  has  condensed  into  one  vol¬ 
ume  all  the  charm  of  Colette’s  Claudine 
scries.  Seda  Korenova’s  School  Days 
often  reminds  one  of  Claudine  h  I’Scole. 
Her  environment  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Claudine.  SaSa  falls  in  love  with  Janez,  a 
student  radical  who  causes  her  much 
pain.  He  is  arrested,  and  SaSa  comes  in 
contact  for  the  first  time  with  the  reality, 
she  js  to  face  later,  when  as  a  teacher  she 
has  to  live  among  peasants  and  workers. 
Drawn  together  by  their  common  love 
of  the  Slovene  masses,  Sa§a  and  Janez 
marry  and  work  together  toward  realiz¬ 
ing  her  dreams  and  plans  of  organizing 


social,  educational,  and  hygienic  work 
among  the  people. — Anthony  /.  Klaniar. 
New  York. 

**  Pavla  pi.  Preradovii.  Pava  i  Pero 
(Paula  and  Peter).  Zagreb.  Binoza.  1940. 
360  pages. — The  biographical  novel  is 
fast  becoming  a  popular  form  in  Yugo¬ 
slav  literature,  and  Pavla  v.  Preradovii’s 
novel  based  on  the  Croatian  soldier-poet, 
Pero  Prcradovi2,  is  only  one  of  many 
that  have  been  published  within  the  last 
five  years.  His  authoress  granddaughter 
says  the  novel  grew  from  hitherto  undis¬ 
covered  letters,  written  by  Pava  and  Pero, 
which  she  found  in  the  family  archives. 
In  these  letters  the  author  found  many 
of  the  details  of  the  shocking  tragedy 
that  befell  the  great  Illyrian  poet. 

A  young  officer  in  the  Austrian  army, 
Preradovii  married  in  October  1848 
twenty-one  year  old  Paula  of  the  old  dc 
Ponte  family.  Beautiful  but  delicate  in 
health,  she  was  not  made  for  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  raw  military  life.  In  seven  years 
she  gave  birth  to  four  children.  Feeling 
in  need  of  a  rest,  she  left  with  her  three 
children  for  Motto,  Italy.  Peter  stayed  in 
Vienna,  and  the  next,  year,  in  1855,  their 
daughter  Costia  died.  Crazed  by  the 
death  of  Costia  whom  the  poet  loved  very 
much,  Pava  refused  to  admit  that  the 
little  girl  was  dead.  In  all  her  letters  she 
sent  the  greetings  of  all  the  children 
to  her  husband,  described  their  games 
and  kept  her  terrible  secret  until  she 
found  peace  in  the  blue  waves  of  Monti- 
cano.  Within  a  short  time  the  Croatian 
poet  lost  his  wife  and  two  children  and 
over  his  Croatian  homeland  had  fallen 
clouds  of  absolutism. — Anthony  /.  Klan¬ 
iar,  New  York. 


The  Ediciones  Atlintida  of  Mexico 
City  arc  planning  to  publish  a  complete 
(?)  edition  of  the  works  of  Vicente 
Blasco  ibinez,  thus  continuing  the  work 
of  his  old  Valencia  publisher,  Prometeo. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


In  the  New  York  magazine  Tomor¬ 
row  for  January,  1942,  we  published  an 
article  which  we  called  Mexico  Builds 
for  the  Future,  in  which  we  discussed 
the  magnificent  hospitality  of  official 
Mexico  and  in  particular  of  Alfonso 
Reyes’  Colegio  de  Mexico  toward  the 
refugee  intellectuals  from  Spain,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  ^e  refugees 
would  eventually  repay  Mexico’s  gener¬ 
osity  many  times  over,  in  pesos  and  cen¬ 
tavos  as  well  as  in  spiritual  assets.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
Mexico’s  investment  in  Spanish  brains 
was  a  wise  one.  In  Excelsior  of  Mexico 
City  for  April  18,  there  are  some  impres¬ 
sive  statistics  on  the  writing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  activities  of  these  industrious 
Spanish'Mexicans.  The  writer  of  the  re¬ 
port  estimates  that  there  are  five  hun¬ 
dred  Spanish  political  exiles  who  have 
produced  books  and  pamphlets  in  Mexi¬ 
co  in  the  course  of  these  four  years  of 
Spain’s  shame  and  sorrow,  and  that  they 
have  published  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  two  thousand  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  This  in  itself  seems  to  us  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  possible  that  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  these  bwks  and  pamphlets  aren’t 
of  epoch-making  importance,  but  the 
figure  itself  is  arresting.  That  a  coun¬ 
try  with  Mexico’s  limited  publishing  re¬ 
sources  is  able  and  willing  to  handle  this 
considerable  output  of  one  small  group 
of  newcomers,  means  much.  And  the 
figure  shows  that  the  Spanish  exiles 
haven’t  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows. 
One  of  them  at  least,  the  novelist  Ram6n 
J.  Sender,  confesses  that  he  never  wrote 
in  Spain  as  he  has  been  inspired  to  write 
in  the  bracing  air  and  stimulating  spirit¬ 
ual  atmosphere  of  his  new  country.  Two 
recent  publications  which  have  attracted 
an  encouraging  degree  of  attention  are 
Arturo  Mori’s  Alfonso  XIII  and  Mar¬ 
garita  Nelken’s  Las  Torres  del  Kremlin; 
and  writers  like  Benjamin  James,  Joa¬ 


quin  Arderius,  Enrique  Grimau,  Leo¬ 
nardo  Martin  Echevarria,  Moreno  Villa 
and  Adolfo  Salazar  are  working  hard 
and  fruitfully.  At  the  recent  Feria  del 
Libro  in  Mexico  City  the  exiled  Spanish 
writers  had  their  own  pavilion,  in  which 
besides  their  new  books  they  exhibited 
various  bibliographical  treasures  sal¬ 
vaged  from  the  wreck  of  Spain,  includ¬ 
ing  the  original  manuscript  of  a  Gald6s 
novel.  And  above  the  exhibit  ran  the 
declaration:  “El  trabajo  es  nuestro  mds 
sentido  homenaje  de  gratitud  a  Mexico.” 
All  of  this  at  the  moment  when  men  are 
blowing  each  other  to  bits  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific.  Is  it  possible  that  the  time  will 
come  when  good-will  and  gratitude  will 
have  become  geographical  terms?  .  .  . 

“The  thing  that  hath  been,’’  saith  the 
Preacher,  “is  that  which  shall  be.’’  The 
Hider  of  16th  century  Europe  was  Sul¬ 
tan  Solyman  II,  called  in  the  Occident 
the  Magnificent,  the  villain  of  Theodor 
Korner’s  tragedy  Zriny. 

Solyman  was  imbued  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  Turks 
to  rule  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  he  spared 
no  pains  and  flinched  at  no  cost.  He 
eliminated  traitors  and  weaklings  by 
various  ghastly  purges  which  included 
at  one  time  and  another  his  most  effi¬ 
cient  helpers  and  even  two  of  his  own 
sons.  His  ferocious  and  brutal  armies 
overran  Hungary,  the  Crimea,  Bagdad, 
Armenia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Algiers,  Tripo¬ 
li,  Egypt,  spreading  terror  over  three 
continents.  Solyman  revolutionized  the 
art  of  war.  His  Blitzkrieg,  supported 
by  cavalry  and  heavy  artillery,  for  a  time 
swept  everything  before  it.  His  first  great 
campaign,  against  Belgrade  in  1521,  was 
as  stunning  a  surprise  as  Hider’s  in¬ 
vasion  of  France.  In  those  days  of  feeble 
intrigues  and  hesitating  “phony”  wars. 
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the  throwing  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  and  three  hundred  cannons  against 
a  city  which  had  no  gvins  at  all  was  not 
war,  it  was  massacre. 

Solyman’s  policy  was  built  on  fraud 
and  violence.  His  best  naval  command¬ 
ers  were  Mediterranean  pirates  whose 
past — and  present — were  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  to  him  as  long  as  they  fought 
Turkey’s  foes.  His  secret  agents  were 
everywhere,  and  much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  the  skill  with  which  he 
sowed  dissension  among  his  enemies. 
When  Solyman  annexed  a  province,  he 
looted  it  relendessly,  massacred  the  re¬ 
calcitrant  by  the  thousands  and  made 
slaves  of  thousands  more.  But  he  found 
it  hard  to  keep  his  subject  peoples  quiet. 
The  universal  hatred  of  Solyman  and 
his  minions  always  turned  out  eventual¬ 
ly  to  be  stronger  than  fear  of  him.  The 
fatal  mistake  which  tyrants  have  made 
all  through  history  has  been  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  potency  of  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge. 

For  years,  Solyman’s  marvelous  vigor 
and  determination  kept  Europe  in  terror 
and  kept  Turkey  galvanized  into  a  fev¬ 
erish  semblance  of  strength.  In  the  year 
1566  he  took  personal  command  of 
a  gigantic  expedition  into  Hungary. 
Bound  for  Vienna,  he  delayed  his  ad¬ 
vance,  against  the  advice  of  his  generals, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  fortress  of  Szigeth,  commanded 
by  the  redoubtable  Hungarian  captain 
Nicholas  Zriny.  To  his  astonishment  and 
humiliation,  the  little  Hungarian  garri¬ 
son  mowed  down  the  Turkish  soldiers 
by  thousands  and  kept  the  invading 
army  occupied  for  more  than  a  month. 
When  a  few  hundred  survivors,  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted,  ceased  fighting,  there 
was  no  Sultan  Solyman  for  them  to  sur¬ 
render  to.  Days  before,  the  apoplectic 
old  Sultan  had  died  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  at  his  inability  to  break  Zriny ’s 
stubborn  spirit.  Leaderless  and  discour¬ 
aged,  the  great  Turkish  army  went  home 
without  continuing  the  campaign.  They 
never  resumed  it.  Turkey  had  ceased  to 
be  a  peril  to  the  West. 


Szigeth  was  Solyman’s  Stalingrad. 
Solyman  was  a  much  tougher  and 
shrewder  Hider  and  lasted  much  long¬ 
er.  But  history,  like  fiction,  has  no  great 
variety  of  plots,  and  the  Hider  plot  is 
only  the  Solyman  plot  revamped.  .  .  . 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America, 
we  arc  glad  to  reproduce  the  following 
communication  from  Jorge  Falc6n,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Hora  del  H ombre,  of  Lima,  Peru, 
regarding  the  recent  fire  that  destroyed 
the  National  Library  of  Peru. 

“The  fire  at  the  Bibliotcca  Nacional 
represents  a  lamentable  loss  that  can 
never  be  replaced  without  the  help  of 
the  people,  the  intellectuals  and  the  in- 
sdtutions  of  all  the  other  countries  of 
America  .  .  .  Since  this  fire  affects  us 
dircedy  as  being  among  the  intellectual 
defenders  of  culture  and  of  the  demo- 
cradc  principles  which  encourage  its  de¬ 
velopment,  we,  the  editors  of  Hora  del 
Hombre,  take  the  initiative  in  making 
an  appeal  to  all  intellectuals  and  their 
representative  institutions  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  America  to  solicit  their  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Bibliotcca 
Nacional  by  donating  books,  documents 
and  collections  .  .  .  We  should  like  to 
note  that  our  request  is  not  official  and 
has  no  connection  with  the  Peruvian 
Government;  it  is  made  endrely  on  our 
own  initiative.  Thus  all  packages  should 
be  sent  dircedy  to  the  Ministcrio  dc  Edu- 
cacidn  Publica,  Dircccidn  dc  Extensidn 
Cultural  y  Educacion  Artfstica,  at  Lima, 
Peru _ ” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

From  Another  Friend  of 
Emil  Lucca's 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  moving  paper  on  Emil  Lucka 
brings  back  to  me  the  many  hours  I  spent 
with  this  cultured  and  sensitive  man. 
Often  we  did  not  agree,  especially  when 
both  of  us  had  to  write  dramatic  criti- 
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cisms.  His  attitude  was  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  one;  he  disliked  also  certain  types 
of  foreign  literature,  for  instance  the 
novels  of  Julien  Green  which  his  own 
sister  translated  into  German.  But  his 
point  of  view  was  always  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  one  and  never  narrow  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  sense.  Thus,  I  believe — ^and  this  was 
the  main  topic  of  our  many  conversa¬ 
tions — his  literary  work  (in  spite  of  his 
unusually  successful  Isolde  W eisshand) 
was  less  important  to  him  than  pure 
philosophy,  which  began  to  interest  him 
in  the  days  when  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
unhappy  philosopher  Weininger  until 
those  other  days  when  he  speculated 
about  the  “Drei  Stufen  der  Erotik.” 
That  this  man  was  overrun  so  brutally 
by  the  wheels  of  our  time  is  one  of  the 
sad  facts  of  the  epoch. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
I  heard  last  about  Lucka  when  I  met 
Stefan  Zweig  last,  in  his  New  York 
home.  Hotel  Wyndham.  Zweig  told  me 
of  the  sudden  death  of  a  faithful  com¬ 
mon  friend,  Erwin  Rieger,  in  Tunis. 
Rieger  was  a  poet  and  translated  Du- 
hamel  and  Marivaux.  Then  Zweig 
mentioned  the  vain  efforts  made  to  save 
Lucka,  who  at  that  time,  as  it  seems  now, 
was  dead  too  (but  we  did  not  know  it). 
Soon  after  that  meeting  Zweig  also  died. 

Is  this  not  a  foggy  and  gray  world? 

Cordially  yours, 

Frederic!^  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State 
College,  Institute,  West  Virginia. 

Pierre  Lazareff  and  the 
French  Press 

Dear  Sir: 

Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  in  your 
winter  number  a  eulogy  of  Pierre  Laza- 
reff’s  Demiire  Edition,  The  reviewer,  of 
course,  expresses  his  personal  opinion 
and  not  that  of  your  distinguished  publi¬ 
cation.  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  written  in  recent  years,  a  kind  of 
literature  most  dangerous  to  the  French 
cause.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  in¬ 
terest  the  Anglo-Saxon  general  public  in 
all  France  stands  for,  in  her  civilization 


and  in  her  soul.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
such  books  circulate  widely,  describing 
“the  rottenness  in  high  places.”  We  try 
hard,  from  every  walk  of  life,  to  make 
the  nation  see  that  this  war  is  worth 
fighting  for.  When  LazarefFs  book  ar¬ 
rived  in  England  I  wrote,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  M.  Andr6  Labarthe  (editor  of 
La  France  Libre)  who  had  written  an 
article  entitled  Assezl  on  the  subject  of 
this  sort  of  defeatist  literature  in  his  re¬ 
view  about  two  years  ago, — I  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  to  Lazareff,  copying  one 
part  of  Labarthe’s  article,  and  expressing 
my  indignation  that  he  had  published 
his  book  at  such  a  critical  moment.  I 
hope  to  prevent  his  writing  Volume  Two 
as  was  intended!  I  have  withdrawn  the 
work  from  the  shelves  of  our  public 
library  and  only  hand  it  out  upon  spe¬ 
cial  application.  .  .  . 

Cordially, 

lisa  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

**Devout**  Catholics 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  interest  of  avoiding  cliches,  may 
I  call  attention  to  the  phrase  "^devout,” 
or  “fervenC’  Catholic,  not  infrequendy 
used  in  BOOKS  ABROAD.  (In  the 
Spring,  1943,  issue  cf.  page  145  for  the 
first  and  page  193  for  the  second.) 

The  expression  is  not  relished  by 
Catholics,  because  they  do  not  feel  that 
a  compliment  is  conveyed  by  it.  Often 
it  is  employed  by  persons  who  would 
not  feel  happy  to  suspected  of  “de¬ 
votion”  or  “fervor”  and  show  that  they 
understand  by  the  words  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  emotion  over  reason  in  religious 
affairs. 

Unless  it  is  the  intention  of  reviewers 
to  express  condescension,  “devout”  and 
“fervent”  should  be  dispensed  with. 
“Catholic”  sufficiently  indicates  the  out¬ 
look  of  a  writer,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  a  qualifier  which  casts  doubt  on 
his  intellectual  processes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  /.  Shanahan,  Librarian,  The 
Saint  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

June  4,  1943. 
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French  Literature 

*  Pierre  Brisson.  Molihre,  sa  vie  dans 
ses  oeuvres.  Paris.  Nouvcile  Revue  Fran- 
9aise.  1942. — An  attempt  to  clarify  the 
life  with  the  aid  of  the  writings. 

*  Jean  Giraudoux.  UtUrature.  Paris. 
Bernard  Grasset.  1942. — ^Essays  on  Ra¬ 
cine,  Choderlos  de  Laclos,  C^rard  de 
Nerval,  Charles-Louis  Philippe,  and 
others,  by  a  distinguished  French  stay- 
at-home. 

K  Andr^  Rousseaux.  Le  monde  classi- 
que.  Paris.  Aibin  Michel.  1942. — ^Essays 
on  Homer,  Corneille,  Chateaubriand, 
Victor  Hugo,  Delacroix,  Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Madeleine  d’Angreville.  Lady  Flo¬ 
rence.  New  York.  Didier.  1943.  252  pp. 
$1.50. — ^Love  story. 

*  Colette.  Chatnbre  d’Hdtel.  Paris.  Fay- 
ard.  1940.  (Montreal.  Pony).  225  pp. 
$1.25. — ^Two  nouvelles. 

*  A.-J.  Cronin.  La  Dame  aux  Oeillets. 
Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Monde. 

1942.  255  pp.  $1.25. — Translation  of  a 
popular  English  novel. 

■  Henri  Deyglun.  La  France  vivra. 
Montr^l.  La  Revue  Moderne.  142  pp. 
$1.00. — A  historical  drama  of  New 
France  in  the  17th  century. 

*  Georges  Duhamel.  La  Nuit  de  la 
Saint-Jean.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
(Montr^l.  Varictes).  1935. — Reprint  of 
this  episode  from  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Pasquiers. 

*  Maurice  Genevoix.  Laframboise  et 
Bellehumeur.  Paris.  (Montrwl.  L’Ar- 
bre).  1941.  130  pp. — Novel  about  Que¬ 
bec. 

*  Robert  Goffin.  La  Colombe  de  la  Ges¬ 
tapo.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 

1943.  234  pp. — ^Novel  of  war-torn  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*  Francois  Mauriac.  ThSrise  Desquey- 


roux.  Paris.  Grasset.  (Montr^l.  Vari- 
^t^s).  241  pp.  $125. — New  edition  of 
this  novel  about  the  conflict  between 
^irit  and  flesh. 

»  Andr6  Maurois.  Les  Silences  du  Colo¬ 
nel  Bramble.  Les  Discours  du  Docteur 
O' Grady.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 
288  pages.  $2.50. — New  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  with  a  new  preface  by 
the  author,  and  illustrations  by  Michel 
G.  Gilbert. 

^  Marcel  Provost.  Marie-des-Angoisses. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1941.  5.75  francs. — Sen¬ 
sational  novel  of  conjugal  infidelity,  ven¬ 
geance,  and  conversion  to  the  religious 
life,  prompdy  filmed. 

*  S.  A.  Rhodes.  The  Contemporary 
French  Theater.  New  York.  F.  S.  Crofts. 
1942.  431  pages,  octavo. — Dr.  Rhodes 
edits  plays  by  Porto-Riche,  Maeterlinck, 
Curcl,  Claudel,  and  five  others  with  a 
“Survey.” 

*  Isabelle  Tonarelli.  Jeunes  Femmes. 
Montr^.  Valiquette.  304  pages. — A 
novel  which  offers  some  consolation  for 
the  trouble  of  living. 

French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Henry  Bidou.  La  Bataille  de  France. 
Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Monde. 
1941.  255  pp.  $1.25. — The  events  of  May 
10-June  25,  1940. 

*  Francis  Carco.  Nostalgie  de  Paris. 
Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  de  Monde. 
(Montreal.  Pony.)  1942. 247  pp. — A  vet¬ 
eran’s  memories  of  the  Ville  Lumiire. 

*  Fernand-Laurent.  Un  peuple  ressus- 
cite.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943.  279 
pages.  $1.75. — The  author  was  a  deputy 
from  Paris. 

*  Pertinax.  Les  Fossoyeurs.  New  York. 
Maison  Fran^aise.  1943.  Two  volumes, 
376  and  317  pages. — The  famous  pub¬ 
licist  Andre  Geraud  here  studies  four 
French  leaders,  Gamelin,  Daladier,  Paul 
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Reynaud  and  P^tain,  in  connection  with 
the  French  debacle. 

^  Ringuet.  Un  Monde  6tait  leur  Em¬ 
pire.  Montreal.  Vari^t^s.  1943.  350  pp. 
$1.50. — Mexican,  Central  American  and 
other  Indian  cultures. 

^  Paul  Rivet.  Les  Origines  de  Vhomme 
Amiricain.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943. 
133  pp. — The  Pre-Columbian  man. 

^  Jacques  Riviere.  V Allemand.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  (Montreal.  Valiquette.)  254 
pp.  $1.25. — New  edition  of  these  me¬ 
moirs  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  first  printed 
in  Paris  in  1918. 

*  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  QuSbec.  Montreal.  Valiquette. 

1942.  409  pp. — Volume  I,  Georges- 
Etienne  Cartier. 

*  Robert  Rumilly.  Histoire  de  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Quebec.  Montr^l.  Valiquette. 

1943.  Vol.  X,  262  pp.  Vol.  XI,  244  pp. 
$1.00  each. — Vol.  X  centers  about  Is¬ 
rael  Tarte,  Vol.  XI  about  S.-N.  Parent. 

*  M.  J.  Torris.  NarvH(.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1943.  317  pp.  $1.50. — De¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  battle. 

French  Verse 

**  Francois  Hertel.  Strophes  et  Catas¬ 
trophes.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  Ill 
— Canadian  poems. 

Jean-Arthur  Rimbaud.  Oeuvres.  Mon¬ 
treal.  Valiquette.  199  pp.  $1.00. — Merely 
a  reprint. 

*  TTierese  Tardif.  DSsespoir  de  Vieille 
Fille.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  124  pp. 
— Verses  and  aphorisms. 

*  Paul  Valery.  Poesies.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  (Montr^l.  Valiquette).  1939.  206 
pp.  $1.25. — A  reprint  of  the  1930  Paris 
edition. 

French  Public  Questions 

^  Jacques  Bainville.  U Angleterre  et 
VEmpire  Britannique.  Paris.  Plon. 
(Montreal.  Varietes). — A  new  edition 
of  this  penetrating  study. 

*  Jacques  Bainville.  Les  Consequences 
politiques  de  la  Paix.  Paris.  Fayard. 
(Montreal.  Varietes).  1942.  251  pp. 
iL25. — First  published  in  1920,  this 


book  now  takes  on  the  proportions  of 
a  major  prophecy. 

*  L^n  Blum.  L'Histoire  jugera.  Mon¬ 
treal.  L’Arbre.  1943.  353  pp. — ^Timc 
will  tell. 

*  Pierre  Frances.  Comment  gagner  la 
paix?  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Argentina 
(Aristides  Quillet).  1943.  $4.50.  m.-n. 
— Can  Germany  be  prevented  from 
cooking  up  a  third  World  War? 

*  Louis  Marlio.  La  Revolution  d’hier, 
d’aujourd'hui,  et  de  demain.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1943.  222  pp.  $1.75. — ^The 
whole  is  an  evolution  toward  a  real  fed¬ 
eration  of  states. 

*  Charles  Peguy.  La  France.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  (Montreal.  Varietes.).  1939.  88 
pp. — ^With  an  introduction  by  Pierre 
peguy. 

**  A.  D.  Sertillanges.  La  Vie  franfoise. 
Montreal.  Varietes.  1943.  262  pp.  $125. 
— An  essay  on  reconstruction. 

French  Science 

^  Daniel  Cordier.  ProbUmes  de  Mede- 
cine  de  Guerre.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1943. 
183  pp.  $1.50. — Four  lectures  on  as  many 
problems. 

*  J.  Noetzlin.  Volcanisme  et  chimie  nu- 
cUaire.  Paris.  Les  Editions  d’Ait  et  d’ 
Histoire.  1942. — The  chemical  origin 
volcanoes. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Alain-Fournier.  Miracles.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  (Montreal.  Valiquette.).  1924. 
223  pp.  $1.25. — ^With  an  introduction  by 
Jacques  Riviere. 

*  Ferdinand  Corcos.  VArt  de  parler  en 
public.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 141 
pp.  $125. — Andre  Maurois  contributes 
a  preface. 

*  Marcelle  Dorval  and  Jean  Carlu.  Le 
Coeur  sur  la  main.  New  York.  Bren¬ 
tano’s.  1943. 156  pp.  $3.50. — ^French  and 
English  idiomatic  expressions,  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  amusing  drawings. 

*  Leandre  Poirier,  O.  F.M.  Au  Service 
de  nos  Ecrivains.  Quebec.  Culture.  1943. 
97  pp. — ^A  style  book. 

*  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery.  Lettre  h 
un  Otage.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 
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72  pp.  $1.10. — A  message  of  faith  and  Grandes  novelistas  de  la  Amirica  his- 
courage.  pana. 

*  W.  H.  Chamberlin.  Le  Canada  vu 

par  un  AmMcaia.  Moi^ial.  L’Arbre.  Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 
m2.  «9  pp.  $1.50.-TraiBlat.on  by  «  Demetrio  AguUcra  Malu.  La  isla  vir- 
Roger  Duhamel.  Guayaquil.  Vera.  1943.  313  pp. — 

•  1  r  ♦  Another  violent  Aguilera  Malta,  located, 

Spuntsh  LJtCrUtUrC  like  Don  Goyo,  in  the  Ecuador  man- 

*  Matilde  Carranza.  El  pueblo  visto  a  grove  swamps. 

travis  de  los  "Episodios  Nacionales"  ■  Jorge  W.  Abalos.  Cuentos  con  y  sin 
San  Jos6  de  Costa  Rica.  Imprenta  Na-  Tucumin.  “La  Raza.”  1942. 148 

cional.  1942.  119  pp. — A  dissertation  of-  pp. — Sixteen  short  stories  by  a  rural 
fered  for  the  doctorate  at  Wisconsin.  school  teacher  who  is  also  a  folklorist 

*  Enrique  Finot.  Historia  de  la  litera-  and  a  naturalist. 

tura  boliviana.  Mexico.  Pornia.  1943.  *  Jos6  Maria  Benitez.  Ciudad.  Mexico. 

474  pp.  10  pesos. — By  the  Bolivian  min-  Porrua.  1942.  251  pp. — Received  the 
istcr  to  Mexico.  The  most  important  Lanz  Duret  Prize  from  El  Universal  in 
study  of  Bolivian  literature  to  date.  1941. 

*  Newton  Freitas.  E/irayox *  A.  Blest  Gana.  El  Loco  estero.  San- 
Buenos  Aires.  Schapiro.  1943. — A  score  tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  322  pp. 
of  essays  on  writers,  opening  with  one  $20  m.-n. — One  of  a  series  of  Blest  Gana 
on  the  young  Ecuadorean  story  writer  reprints.  Foreword  by  the  anthologist 
Jos6  de  la  Cuadra,  who  died  two  or  three  Armando  Bazin. 

years  ago,  and  who  was  a  personal  friend  *  Arturo  Burga  Freitas.  Mol  de  gente. 
of  Freitas.  Lima.  Ediciones  Amazonas.  1943.  220 

*  Alberto  Insua.  Evocacidn  de  Her-  pp. — Peons  of  the  Amazon  country. 
ndndez  Catd.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo  ■  Alfredo  Calcano.  El  polo  negative. 
Popular  de  la  Boca.  1943.  16  pp. — The  Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  64  pp. — Whimsical 
Spanish  novelist  pays  tribute  to  the  late  but  tragic  presentation  of  the  conflict 
Cuban  cuentista,  essayist,  and  diplomat,  between  idealism  and  the  necessities  of 

*  Ulrich  Leo.  Estudios  filoldgicos  sohre  daily  life. 

letras  venezolanas.  Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  *  Alejandro  Manco  Campos.  Valle  al- 

— ^Thrce  essays,  on  R6mulo  Gallegos,  godonero.  Lima.  Compania  de  Im- 
Angel  Miguel  Quermel,  and  on  the  presiones  y  Publicidad.  1942.  128  pp. — 
function  of  literary  history.  Pleasant  novel  of  life  in  a  Peruvian  vil- 

*  Dr.  Rodolfo  Oroz.  Comentario  a  “A  lage. 

Shmrt  History  of  the  World."  Santiago  *  Aquiles  Certad.  "Lo  que  le  faltaba  a 
de  Chile.  Zig-^g.  231  pp. — A  school  Eva."  Caracas.  Elite.  1943.  82  pp.  Bs. 
edition,  with  introduction  and  vocabu-  0.50. — Modern  three-act  comedy.  Set- 
lary,  of  H.  G.  Wells’  popular  history.  ting,  Caracas. 

^  Victor  P6rcz  Petit.  Lecturas.  Monte-  *  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Beau  Dondon  con- 
video.  Claudio  Garcia.  1942.  348  pp. —  quista  un  mundo.  La  Habana.  La  Re- 
Essays  on  Spanish  writers.  publica.  1943.  231  pp.  $1.00. — Historical 

V  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  de  Santa  novel  of  Haiti. 

Cruz  y  Espejo.  El  nuevo  Luciano  de  *  G.  Garreto.  Serpa  Pinto.  Mexico.  Edi- 
Quito.  Quito.  Biblioteca  de  Cl^sicos  ciones  Quetzal.  1943. — A  novel  of  Euro- 
Ecuatorianos.  1943.  243  pp. — Literary  peans  trying  to  escape  from  Fascist  Eu- 
essays  of  an  18th  century  medico.  rope. 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  Seis  novelistas  *  Raimundo  Geiger.  Cuentos  judios. 
de  la  ciudad.  Berkeley.  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1942. — Mostly  hu- 
California  Press.  1943.  206  pp.  $3.00. —  morous  anecdotes. 

Second,  concluding  volume  of  his  *  Raimundo  Geiger.  Nuevos  cuentos 
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judios.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1943. — Ami¬ 
able  anecdotes,  edited  by  E.  M.  S.  Dan- 
cro. 

J.  Guadalupe  de  Anda.  Juan  del  Riel. 
Mexico.  Companfa  General  Editora. 

1942.  261  pp.  $3.00  m.-n. — Novel  about 
a  railroad  laborer. 

^  Cesar  Mir6.  La  Mariscala.  Lima.  El 
Universal.  1942.  84  pp.  50  centavos. — 
An  operetta,  but  only  the  words  are 
given  here. 

^  Eugenio  Navas.  Federico  Garcia 
Lorca.  Buenos  Aires.  Teatro  del  Pueblo. 

1943.  — Florid  and  highly  emotional 
drama  based  on  the  execution  of  the 
great  Granada  poet  by  the  Falangists,  in 
1936. 

*  Isidoro  Sagues.  Banco  IngUs.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1942.  184  pp. — One  long 
sea-tale,  followed  by  a  dozen  short  ones. 
^  Francisco  Tario.  La  noche.  Mexico. 
Robredo.  1942. 213  pp. — Stories  that  bor¬ 
der  on  the  fantastic,  horrible,  and  super¬ 
natural. 

*  Maria  de  Villarino.  Pueblo  en  la  nie- 
bla.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943.  161  pp. 
$2.50  m.-n. — Short  stories,  with  region¬ 
al  background. 

*  Xavier  Villaurutia.  Autos  profanos. 
Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1943.  209  pp. 
3  pesos. — Five  strangely  schematic  short 
plays. 

*  H.  G.  Wells.  Esquema  de  los  tiempos 
futuros.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-i^g. 
1942.  539  pp. — Fourth  of  the  Wells  vol¬ 
umes  in  this  series. 

^  Mari  Yan.  Las  cenizas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Casa  Nacional  del  Nino.  1942. 
216  pp. — Story  of  a  neglected  wife  and 
a  “plunger”  husband. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Antonio  J.  Bucich.  Luchas  y  rutas  de 
Sarmiento.  Buenos  Aires.  “Maggiolo.” 
1942.  116  pp. — Certain  high  lights  in 
the  accidented  career  of  the  great  Ar¬ 
gentine  statesman  and  educator. 

*  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Tres 
figuras  de  AmSrica.  Quito.  Ministerio 


de  Educacion.  1943.  45  pp. — Zamacois, 
G6mez  Carrillo,  Bobadilla. 

*  Luis  Antonio  Eguiguren.  Guerra 
separatista  del  Peru.  Lima.  Torres 
Aguirre.  1942.  83  pp. — Civil  Struggle  of 
1777-1780. 

^  J.  Eugenio  Garro.  Manuel  Gonzdlez 
Prada.  New  York.  Hispanic  Institute  in 
the  United  States.  1942.  22  pp. — As  one 
of  the  creators  of  Peru. 

Vicente  Gcigel  Polanco.  La  indepen- 
dencia  de  Puerto  Rico.  Rio  Piedras. 
Fraternidad  Alpha  Beta  Chi.  1942.  30 
pp. — A  lecture  to  this  fraternity  in  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

^  Leonardo  Grinin  Peralta.  Marti, 
Lider  politico.  La  Habana.  Montero. 
1943.  179  pp.  $1.00. — In  his  acts  and  his 
writings. 

*  Vicente  Lecuna  y  Esther  Barret  de 
Nazaris,  editors.  Cartas  de  Santander. 
Caracas.  Lit.  y  Tip.  del  Comercio.  1942. 
(3  volumes,  332,  324,  247  pp.). — A  me¬ 
morial  to  the  great  leader. 

*  Jos6  Marti.  Granos  de  oro.  La  Habana. 
Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1942.  106  pp. 
— Selections  from  his  works,  by  Rafael 
G.  Argilagos. 

*  Archivo  JosS  Marti.  La  Habana.  Mi¬ 
nisterio  de  Educacion.  5,  Enero-diciem- 
bre,  1942.  201  pp.,  6,  Enero-abril,  1943. 
106  pp. — The  third  and  fourth  years  of 
this  publication.  Appreciations  and  vari¬ 
ous  historical  accounts. 

M  Raul  Montero  Bustamente.  Estampas. 
Montevideo.  Ceibo.  1942.  196  pp. — 
Studies  of  four  nineteenth  century 
Uruguayans:  Fructuoso  Rivera,  Melchor 
Pachecho  y  Obes,  Juan  Carlos  G6mez, 
Julio  Herrera  y  Obes. 

*  Luis  Lara  Pardo.  Matchs  de  Dicta- 
dores.  Wilson  contra  Huerta;  Carranza 
contra  Wilson.  Mexico.  A.  P.  Mdrquez. 
1942.  303  pp. — Very  critical  account  of 
North  American  policy  toward  Mexico 
during  a  difficult  period,  allegedly 
based  on  previously  unused  Carranza 
documents. 

*  C.  Parra-Pdrez.  Bolivar.  Caracas. 
Talleres  de  Artes  Grificas.  1942.  275  pp. 
— A  study  of  his  political  ideas. 

*  Mariano  Pic6n-Salas.  Viaje  al  ama- 
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necer.  Mexico.  Universidad  National 
Autdnoma.  1943.  202  pp. — Reminis¬ 
cences  of  an  Andean  childhood. 

M  Andres  de  Piedra-Bueno.  Evocacidn 
de  Byrne  y  Marti  americanista.  La  Ha- 
bana.  Institucidn  Inclin.  1942.  74  pp. — 
A  lecture  on  a  poet  of  yesteryear  and  an 
essay  on  the  Liberator. 

*  Luis  C.  Pinto.  EX  gaucho  y  sus  detrac- 
tores.  Buenos  Aires.  “El  Ateneo.”  1943. 
218  pp. — A  scholarly  and  spirited  study 
of  the  gaucho,  his  critics  and  his  eu¬ 
logists. 

M  Serrano  Plaja.  Avila  Camacho.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Americalee.  1943. — ^Unam¬ 
bitious  life  of  the  present  President  of 
Mexico. 

*  Oscar  Efr^n  Reyes.  Breve  historia 
general  del  Ecuador.  Vol.  II.  Quito. 
Talleres  Griificas  de  Educacidn.  1942. 
486  pp. — ^From  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present.  Illustrated. 

*  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Vida  de  Al¬ 
faro.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Trdpico. 
1943.  373  pp. — Life  of  a  great  Ecua¬ 
dorian  patriot,  by  a  Cuban  scholar. 

*  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg.  Historia  de 
Austria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-21ag. 
1942. 295  pp. — ^Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  edition  of  1937. 

*  Fray  Pedro  Simdn.  Historia!  de  la 
expedicidn  de  Ursua  al  Marahdn  y  de 
las  aventuras  de  Lope  de  Aguirre.  Lima. 
Sanmartf.  1942.  196  pp. — The  author 
was  a  Franciscan,  a  member  of  the  ex- 

dition. 

Miximo  Soto-Hall.  La  Nina  de  Guate¬ 
mala.  Guatemala.  Imprenta  Nacional. 
1942. — The  life  story  of  Marfa  Garcfa 
Granados,  who  pined  away  and  died  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  marry  the  young 
Cuban  Jose  Martf,  and  who  is  the  theme 
of  Martf’s  poem  La  Nina  de  Guatemala. 
V  El  Inka  Juan  Bautista  Tupac  Amaru. 
Cuarenta  anos  de  cautiverio.  Lima.  Mi¬ 
randa.  1941.  157  pp.  $2.50.  m.-n. — His 
memoirs,  edited  by  Carlos  A.  Romero 
and  Francisco  A.  Loayza. 

Spanish  Travel  and  Foll^ways 

*  Enrique  de  Gandfa.  El  gigante  del 
norte.  Una  visidn  de  Estados  Unidos. 


Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1942.  335  pp. — 
Cheerful  account  of  a  rather  extensive 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

*  Ildefonso  Pereda  Valdds.  Medicina 
popular  y  foU^lore  mdgico  del  Uruguay. 
Montevideo.  Gallien.  1943.  120  pp. — 
The  first  Uruguayan  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

*  Oscar  Rojas  Jimenez.  Tierras  y  hom- 
bres.  Caracas.  Elite.  1943. 57  pp.  Bs.  0.50. 
— Essays,  mosdy  on  Venezuelan  and 
Mexican  regions. 

Spanish  Verse 

K  Dimaso  Alonso.  Poesta  de  la  edad 
media  y  poesta  de  tipo  tradicional. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942. — Anthol¬ 
ogy,  with  a  general  introduction  and 
notes. 

*  Vicente  Azar.  Arte  de  olvidar.  Lima. 
Ediciones  Palabra.  1942.  56  pp. — Mod¬ 
ernistic  poem. 

*  Bonifacio  Byrne.  Seleccidn  podtica. 
La  Habana.  Direccidn  de  Cultura.  1942. 
152  pp. — Government  edition  of  the  best 
work  of  a  talented  Cuban  sonneteer. 

*  Las  baladas  de  GastSn  Figueira. 
Buenos  Aires.  Cabaut.  1930.  24  pp. — 
Tensely  beautiful. 

*  Juan  Gil-Albert  and  P.  A.  Ortiz. 
Poetas  misticos  espaholes.  Mexico. 
Uni6n  Distribuidora  de  Ediciones.  1942. 
203  pp. — ^An  anthology  including  work 
of  Fray  Luis  de  Lc6n,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  with  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  vocabulary. 

*  Yolanda  Lleonart.  Rueda-rueda.  La 
Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1941.  77  pp. — 
Poems  for  a  child  who  died. 

*  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Urica  saturnal.  La 
Habana.  La  Republica.  1943.  135  pp. — 
Poems  in  many  meters  and  none  at  all. 
^  G.  Humberto  Mata.  Ecuador  en  el 
hombre.  Cuenca  (Ecuador).  Con  cl 
Autor.  1943.  90  pp. — ^Poems  on  the 
World  War,  and  on  the  social  problems 
of  Ecuador. 

*  Carlos  Obligado.  Urica  de  Shelley. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpc  Argentina. 
1943.  144  pp. — Translations  of  some 
twenty-five  of  Shelley’s  poems,  by  a  tal¬ 
ented  Argentine  poet  who  has  published 
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translations  from  Poe,  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Musset,  Vigny,  etc. 

Manuel  Jos^  Oth6n.  Breve  antologia 
lirica.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Universi- 
dad  Potosina  Autdnoma.  1943.  117  pp. 
— Edited  by  Jesus  Zdvala. 

Sergio  Quijada  Jara.  Reliquias  de 
madre.  Lima.  Antena.  1941.  28  pp. — 
Mother  love  and  love  of  the  Andes. 

Rosa  Marfa  Rojas.  Estados  Unidos 
romdnticos.  Lima.  Ck)n  la  autora  (Muelle 
847).  55  pp. — A  poem  and  two  sketches. 

*  Jos^  Sanjurjo.  Romancero  del  alba. 
La  Habana.  Con  el  Autor.  1942.  120  pp. 
— Promising  verses  by  a  beginner. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

**  Arturo  Mori.  Treinta  ahos  de  teatro 
hispano-americano.  Mexico.  Editorial 
Moderna.  1941.  243  pp. — ^Written  by  a 
Spaniard  and  dealing  mainly  with 
^in. 

*  Jorge  Romero  Brest.  Prilidiano 
Pueyrreddn.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1942. 
34  pp.  32  plates.  3  pesos. — Mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  Argentine  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  and  landscapes. 

Spanish  Essays 

*  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la  Serna.  Los  muer- 
tos,  las  muertas  y  otras  fantasmagorias. 
Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe  Argentina. 
1943. — Ram6n  at  his  wise-crackingest. 

*  Noel  A.  Mancebo.  Ensayos.  Monte¬ 
video.  Jos^  Garcia  Morales.  1942. 156  pp. 
— On  Amiel,  Greek  mythology,  Galileo, 
Sarmiento’s  Facundo,  etc. 

*  Emilio  Men^ndez.  Tres  reflexiones 
sobre  el  amor.  La  Habana.  Montero. 
1943.  150  pp.  $0.80. — Essays  on  the  on¬ 
tology,  the  psychology  and  the  sociology 
of  love. 

^  Hictor  F.  Miri.  Elogio  de  la  tristeza. 
Buenos  Aires.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1942. 

a  study  of  Argentine 

;tit.  Las  tres  catedrales 
del  naturalismo.  Montevideo.  Edicidn 
Nacional.  1943.  452  pp. — The  Gon- 
courts,  Zola,  Daudet.  Volume  Five  of  a 
nationally  published  edition  of  P^rez 
Petit’s  Obras  Completas. 


174  pp. — ^Largely 
psychology. 

^  Victor  P6rcz  P( 


*  Alfonso  Reyes.  La  experiencia  li- 
teraria.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. — 
Thoughtful  studies  on  literature,  biogra¬ 
phy,  folklore,  etc. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Jos6  Calixto  Bernal  y  Soto.  Autoridad 
y  democracia.  La  Habana.  Montero. 
1942.  222  pp.  $2.50. — ^Law,  public  opin¬ 
ion,  autonomy  and  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

*  Jorge  A.  Cowley  y  Fernindez  Saa¬ 
vedra.  Parte  general  del  cddigo  social. 
La  Habana.  Montero.  1942.  125  pp. 
$1.50. — ^With  certain  Central  and  South 
American,  and  some  Mexican  legisla¬ 
tion. 

*  Dario  Echandia.  Cddigo  de  elecciones. 
Bogodi.  Imprenta  Nacional.  1943.  267 
pp. — Compiled  imder  direction  of  the 
Ministerio  de  Gobierno. 

*  Folios.  Tomo  IV,  numeros  17  y  18. 
Bogoti.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  1942.  136 
pp. — Calendar  of  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Pamplona. 

*  Manuel  Fernandez  de  Velasco.  El 
sentimiento  de  solidaridad  americana 
creado  por  la  Doctrina  Monroe  y  el  Pan- 
americanismo.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Gallar- 
da.  1942.  100  pp. — A  thesis  for  a  law 
degree.  Optimistic  in  tone. 

^  El  foro  nariads.  Bogoti.  Repdblica  de 
Colombia.  1942.  194  pp. — A  report  of 
the  superior  court  of  Narino,  compiled 
bv  Edmundo  de  la  Rosa. 

■  F.  V.  Garcia-Amador.  El  proceso  in- 
ternacional  panamericano.  La  Habana. 
Montero.  1^2.  327  pp. — And  particu¬ 
larly  the  r61c  of  the  United  States. 

*  El  libro  negro  del  terror  Nazi  en  Eu- 
ropa.  Mixico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1943.  286 
pp. — Mostly  photographs  and  drawings. 

*  Guillermo  Neira  Mateus.  Revista  de 
la  Academia  Colombia  de  Jurispruden- 
cia.  Bogoti.  La  Academia.  1942.  (Di- 
ciembre).  565  pp. — Special  number, 
containing  many  essays  by  eminent  jur¬ 
ists. 

*  Nestor  Pineda.  Informe  del  ministro 
de  minas  y  petrdleos.  Anexo  al  tomo  1. 
Bogoti.  Imprenta  Nacional.  1942.  272 
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and  347  pp. — A  report  to  the  National 
Congress. 

*  Proyectos  de  ley  sobre  petr6leos  y 
eddigo  de  minas.  Bogoti.  Imprenta 
Nacional.  1943.  86  pp. — What  the  Min- 
isterio  de  Minas  y  Petrdleos  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  conservation. 

^  Pastor  del  Rio.  Lo  que  debe  ser  el 
Panamericanismo.  La  Habana.  Arellano. 

1942.  216  pp. — Twenty-one  articles  on 
Pan  Americanism,  written  during  the 
early  months  of  the  present  war. 

*  Guillermo  Uribe  Cualla.  Importancia 
del  estudio  de  la  personalidad  del  delin- 
cuente.  Bogoti.  Imprenta  Nacional. 

1943.  28  pp. — A  lecture  to  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Alfredo  Coviello.  Una  pdgina  en  la 
naciente  filosofia  argentina,  y  otros  en- 
sayos  criticos.  Tucumin,  Argentina. 
Grupo  Septentridn.  1942. 112  pp. — ^Eight 
essays  on  philosophy  and  public  ques¬ 
tions. 

*  A.  Hernindez  Travieso.  Varela  y  la 
reforma  filosdfica  en  Cuba.  La  Habana. 
Montero.  1942.  131  pp.  $1.50. — ^The 
Cuban  revolution  of  thought. 

*  Jos6  Romano  Munoz.  El  secreto  del 
bien  y  del  mol.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1943. 
— Second  edition  of  one  of  the  first  and 
best  text-books  on  philosophy  which 
have  appeared  in  Mexico.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1938. 

Spanish  Science 

*  Alejandro  Reyes.  El  Litre.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  312  pp. — Study 
of  a  Chilean  poisonous  plant,  and  of 
poisonous  plants  in  general. 

Spanish  Bibliography  and 
Library  Science 

*  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara.  Manual  del 
bibliotecario.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
cacidn  Publica.  1942.  241  pp. — By  a 
Mexican  librarian  who  received  part  of 
her  library  training  in  this  country. 


^  El  libro  de  la  feria.  La  Habana.  La 
Verdnica.  1943.  181  pp. — The  feria  del 
libro  shows  what  books  mean  in  Cuba. 
A  symposium. 

*  Fermm  Peraza  Sarausa.  Anuario 
bibliogrdfico  cubano.  La  Habana.  Edi- 
ciones  Anuario  Bibliogrifico  Cubano. 
1942.  185  pp. — Attempts  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals. 

*  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Bibliografta 
martiana.  La  Habana.  Municipio  de  la 
Habana.  1943.  40  pp. — Brought  down 
to  1941. 

*  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Bibliotecas 
del  Cdribe.  La  Habana.  Ediciones  An¬ 
uario  Bibliogrdfico  Cubano.  1943. 40  pp. 
— Notes  taken  on  a  trip  among  the  is¬ 
lands  and  in  Central  America. 

*  Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Catdlogo.  La 
Habana.  Ediciones  Anuario  Bibliogrd¬ 
fico  Cubano.  1943.  47  pp. — A  catalogue 
of  the  Exhibicidn  de  la  Prensa  Cubana. 

*  Federico  Schwab.  Bibliografta  eu 
noldgica  de  la  Amazonia  Peruana  1542- 
1942.  Lima.  Compania  de  impresiones 
y  publicidad.  1942. 76  pp. — Some  500  en¬ 
tries,  fortunately  accumulated  before  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  National  Li¬ 
brary. 

*  J.  Viedns.  Manual  del  catdlago-diccio- 
nario.  Mexico.  Atlante.  1942.  ca.  300  pp. 
— A  revision  of  the  1925  edition,  which 
was  intended  for  use  in  Spain  only. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Fdlix  F.  Corso.  Refranero  espaHtd. 
Buenos  Aires.  Perlado.  1942.  294  pp. — 
With  an  eloquent  introduction  and 
notes. 

*  Gastdn  Figueira.  Ana  y  Pepe  apren- 
den  a  leer  bien  y  con  placer.  Montevideo. 
Con  el  autor.  (Magallanes  1070).  Ill  pp. 
— An  ingeniously  contrived  and  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  primer. 

*  Jose  D.  Forgione.  La  lectura  y  escri- 
tura  por  el  mitodo  global.  Buenos  Aires. 
“El  Ateneo.”  1943.  88  pp. — An  account 
of  experiments  with  the  “global”  method 
of  teaching  reading,  with  a  collection  of 
stories  and  poems  for  the  application  of 
the  method. 
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Portuguese  Literature 

Mario  dc  Andrade.  Aspcctos  de  JJte- 
ratura  Brasileira.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Americ. 
Edit.  1943.  256  pp. — Studies  of  Tristao 
dc  Ataidc,  Luis  Aranha,  Machado  dc 
Asis,  Castro  Alves,  etc.,  by  a  versatile 
Brazilian  musician,  poet  and  critic. 

K  Otto  Maria  Carpeaux.  A  cinza  do 
purgatorio.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Casa  do 
Estudantc  do  Brasil.  1942.  360  pp. — Lit¬ 
erary  essays,  by  a  European  refugee  who 
writes  under  a  pseudonym. 

Letras,  No.  2.  Sao  Paulo.  Facultadc 
de  filosoha,  cicncias  e  letras.  1942.  121 
pp. — The  sixteenth  century  Comedia 
trojea  with  critical  apparatus  by  Fidclino 
dc  Figuciredo. 

*  Gil  Vicente.  Obras  completas,  II.  Lis¬ 
boa.  Si  da  Costa.  1942.  273  pp. — ^Preface 
and  notes  by  Marqu6s  Braga. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Lucia  Machado  dc  Almeida.  O  mis- 
terio  do  polo.  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Editora 
Crian9a.  57  pp. — Arctic  adventures;  for 
children. 

*  Fran  Martins.  Estrela  do  Pastor.  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  Josi  Olympio.  1942.  296  pp. 
— Novel  of  proletarian  life  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  a  Brazilian  city. 

*  Marques  Rcbclo.  A  estrila  sobe.  Rio 
dc  Janeiro.  Josi  Olympio.  1939.  260  pp. 
— Ambition  and  tragedy. 

*  Marques  Rcbclo.  Stela  me  abriu  a 
porta.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1942.  173 

. — Short  stories. 

Marques  Rcbclo  c  Arnaldo  Tabaii. 
Pequena  histdria  de  amor.  Rio  dc  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Editora  Crian^a.  60  pp. — K  read¬ 
er  for  small  children.  The  lovers  arc 
birds. 

*  Marques  Rcbclo  c  Santa  Rosa.  1,2,3. 
Pequena  Tabuada  de  Joao  e  Maria. — 
Amigos  e  Inimigos  de  Joao  e  Maria. — 
A.  B.  C.  de  lodo  e  Maria.  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
1941.  The  Nestle  Company,  ca.  24  pp. 
each.  Gratis. — Illustrated  tx^ks  for  boys 
and  girls. 

*  Erico  Verissimo.  O  Resto  i  Silincio. 
Porto  Alegre.  1943.  421  pp. — A  sort  of 


Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  set  in  P6rto 
Alegre. 

*  J.  G.  dc  Araujo  Jorge.  Eterno  motivo. 
Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Vccchi.  1943.  236  pp. — 
Poems  of  restrained  emotion. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Theodor  Balk.  Fuehrer  durch  Sowjet- 
Krieg  und  Frieden.  Mexico.  El  Libro 
Libre.  1942.  41  pp.-rA  catechism  on 
Soviet  Russia. 

*  Bruno  Frank.  Die  Tochter.  Mexico. 
El  Libro  Libre.  1943.  322  pp. — Novel  of 
Poland  in  the  terrible  present. 

*  Rudolf  Fuchs.  Ein  wissender  Soldat. 
Gedichtc  und  Schriften  aus  dem  Nach- 
lass.  London.  “Einhcit.”  1943.  120  pp. 
3  s. — The  German  Czech  poet  Rudolf 
Fuchs  was  killed  by  a  London  bus  in 
1942. 

*  A.  R.  Hohfcld.  Umlaut  und  Reim. 
Madison.  University  of  Wisconsin.  1943. 
39  pp. — ^A  contribution  to  the  history 
and  theory  of  German  rhyme. 

*  Paul  Mcrker.  Was  wird  aus  Deutsch¬ 
land?  Mexico.  El  Libro  Libre.  1943.  56 
pp.  50c. — Germany  is  slipping,  but  she 
dares  not  stop  fighting.  By  a  former 
member  of  the  Reichstag. 

*  H.  K.  Tippmaim.  Ameril^anische 
Balladen  und  andere  Gedichte.  New 
York.  Arrowhead  Press.  1942.  159  pp. 
$2.00. — By  a  German- American  jour¬ 
nalist  who  died  last  year.  With  a  bi¬ 
ographical  foreword  by  Erich  Possclt. 

*  L.  A.  Willoughby,  Editor.  Goethes 
Urjaust  and  Faust,  Fragment.  Oxford, 
England.  Blackwell.  1943.  10s.  6  d.,  net. 
— Edition  with  a  long  preliminary  es¬ 
say. 

Russian  Drama  and  Fiction 

*  A.  Afinogenov.  Nal^anune.  Moskva. 
Iskusstvo.  1942.  42  pp.  1.75  rubles. — ^A 
fine  play,  dated  during  the  early  phase 
of  the  war. 

*  A.  Korneichuk.  Partizany  v  stepial{h 
UI(raini.  Moskva.  Iskusstvo.  1942.  44 
pp.  1.75  rubles. — Heroic  play  of  U- 
krainian  guerrillas. 

*  P.  Pavlenko.  Russl^aia  povest.  Mosk- 
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va.  Sovietsky  pisatcl.  1942.  150  pp.  130 
rubles. — ^Fictionizing  of  guerrilla  experi¬ 
ences. 

*  K.  Staniukovich.  Mors1{ie  rass\azy. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Detizdat.  1941.  198 
pp.  5.50  rubles. — Republication  of  sea- 
stories  by  the  old  Russian  master  of  that 
genre. 

■  V.  Yan.  Baty.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1942. 
432  pp.  10  rubles. — A  continuation  of 
the  author’s  novel  Chingiz  Khan.  A 
third  volume  is  promised. 

*  V.  Yan.  Chingiz  Khan.  Moskva. 
Ogiz.  1942.  280  pp.  7.50  rubles. — This 
novel  of  Ghengis  Khan  received  the 
Stalin  award  for  fiction. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  A.  Badaiev.  Bolshevil(i  v  Gosudar- 
stvennoy  Dume.  Moskva.  Ogiz.  1941. 
431  pp.  5  rubles. — Seventh  ^ition  of 
Badaiev’s  memories  of  the  Fourth  Duma, 
1912  to  1914. 

^  Dante  Alighieri.  Bozhestvennaya 
Xomedia.  Translated  by  M.  Lozinsky. 
1941.  Moskva.  Gihl.  334  pp.  75  rubles. 
— K  new  translation  by  the  well-known 
Shakespeare  translator.  De  luxe  edition. 

*  V.  ^liavskaya.  Rospisi  russl(vo  klas- 
sicisma.  Leningrad-Moskva.  Iskusstvo. 
1940.  119  pp.  13  rubles. — A  record  of 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  Len¬ 
ingrad  mural  paintings. 

English  Literature 

*  Mortimer  J.  Adler.  How  to  Read  a 
Boo^.  London.  Readers  Union.  1942. 
205  pp. — Reprint  of  a  recent  American 
best  seller. 

*  Robert  J.  Clements.  Critical  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Pleiade.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1942. 
288  pp.  $3.00. — ^A  very  detailed  treat¬ 
ment. 

*  David  Grene.  Three  Gree\  Tragedies 
in  Translation.  Chicago.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  1942.  228  pp.  $2.50. — A 
play  each  from  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  rendered  pardy  in  free 
verse  and  partly  in  prose. 

*  Hermathena,  No.  LXl.  Dublin.  Trin¬ 


ity  College.  May,  1943.  76  pp. — ^Papers 
on  classical  literature  and  philology. 

*  Charles  P6guy.  Basic  Verities.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  1943.  282  pp. — 
Selections  in  both  prose  and  verse,  edited 
and  translated  by  Julian  and  Ann  Green. 

*  Margaret  F.  Richey.  Essays  on  the 
Mediaeval  German  Love  Lyric  with 
translations  in  English  Verse  and  a  Fac¬ 
simile.  Oxford,  England.  Blackwell. 
1943.  7s.  6d. — By  a  brilliant  pupil  of 
the  late  Professor  R.  Priebsch  of  London 
University  College. 

*  A.  A.  Roback.  Psychology  through 
Yiddish  Literature.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Sci-Art  Publishers.  1942.  98  pp.  $1.00. — 
An  answer  to  the  author’s  critics. 

^  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Dictionary  of 
World  Literature.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1943.  633  pp.  $7.50. — 
Criticism,  forms  and  technique. 

^V  OKS  Bulletin.  Moscow.  U.S.S.R. 
Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  1942.  102  pp.,  octavo. 
Illustrated. — ^Articles  on  Tolstoy,  Tsiol- 
kovsky,  Taras  Shevchenko,  Tchaikov¬ 
sky,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Chekhov,  with 
information  on  German  acts  of  vandal¬ 
ism  at  spots  hallowed  by  memories  of 
these  great  creators. 

English  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Herman  Bang.  A  Play.  Joseph  A. 
Weingarten.  Some  Poems.  New  York. 
The  authors.  (330  Cherry  Street).  1943. 
31  pp.  25c. — Very  passionate — and  frus¬ 
trated. 

^  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky.  The  Idiot.  New 
York.  Modern  Library.  1942.  586  pp. 
$1.45. — This  attractive  new  edition  is 
illustrated  by  Boardman  Robinson. 

*  Ivan  Krylov.  Russian  Fables.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Sir  Bernard  Pares.  London. 
Penguin  Books.  1942.  88  pp. — Republi- 
cation;  Russian  and  English  versions 
side  by  side. 

*  Plays  of  the  Southern  Americas. 
Stanford  University.  Dramatists’  Alli¬ 
ance.  1942.  Mimeographed. — Florencio 
Sinchez.  La  Gringa.  Translated  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Coester. — Luis  Vargas  Tejade. 
Las  Convulsiones.  Translated  by  Wilber 
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E.  Bailey. — A  Acevedo  Hernindez. 
Cabrerita. — Translated  by  W.  E.  Bailey. 

*  Stronger  Than  Death.  Moscow.  For¬ 
eign  Languages  Publishing  House.  1942. 
72  pp. — Short  stories  of  the  war. 

^  Alexei  Tolstoy.  Daredevils.  Moscow. 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House. 

1942.  68  pp. — Stories  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  and  the  like. 

We  Carry  On.  Moscow.  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  Publishing  House.  1942.  172  pp. 
—Tales  of  the  war  by  a  dozen  well 
known  writers,  among  them  Tolstoy, 
Sholokhov,  Ehrenbourg,  etc. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

Margaret  Bourke-White.  Shooting 
the  Russian  War.  New  York.  Simon  & 
Schuster.  1942.  298  pp.  $2.75. — A  war 
photographer  during  1941. 

*  Hector  Chevigny.  Lord  of  Alaska. 
New  York.  Viking.  1942.  320  pp.  $3. — 
The  life  of  an  enterprising  nineteenth 
century  Russian  promoter,  Alexander 
Baranov. 

^  Albert  Gucrard.  Napoleon  III,  an  in¬ 
terpretation.  Cambridge.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1943.  338  pp.  $3.50. — The 
rpetual  enigma. 

Oscar  Halecki.  A  History  of  Poland. 
New  York.  Roy.  1943.  336  pp.  $3.50. — 
Polish  history  highly  idealized. 

^  Lloyd  B.  Holsapple.  Constantine  the 
Great.  New  York.  Sheed  and  Ward. 
1942. 475  pp.  $3. — An  orthodox  Catholic 
view. 

*  Alexander  Kornilov.  Modem  Russian 
History.  Third  Edition.  Translated  by 
Alexander  Kaun.  New  York.  Knopf. 

1943.  604  pp.  $4.50. — Some  omissions 
of  matter  in  earlier  editions;  revised  bib¬ 
liography. 

*  Manfred  Kridl,  Wladyslaw  Malinow¬ 
ski,  Josef  Witdin,  Editors.  For  Your 
Freedom  and  Ours.  Polish  Progressive 
Spirit  through  the  Centuries.  New  York. 
Ungar.  1943.  359  pp.  $2.50. — Historical 
anthology. 

^  Diego  de  Landa.  Relacidn  de  las  cosas 
de  Yucatdn.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Al¬ 


fred  M.  Tozzer.  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  1941.  Vol.  XVIII.  394  pp.— The 
notorious  sixteenth  century  Bishop  of 
Yucatin  burned  invaluable  Mayan  docu¬ 
ments,  but  left  a  historical  work  which 
in  some  measure  replaces  them.  This  is 
an  English  translation. 

*  Eleazar  L6pez  Contreras.  Synopsis  of 
the  Military  Life  of  Sucre.  New  York. 
Bolivarian  Society  of  the  United  States. 
1942.  64  pp. — A  biographical  sketch  of 
Bolivar’s  sword  arm. 

*  Marvin  Lowenthal.  Henrietta  Szold: 
Life  and  Letters.  New  York.  Viking. 
1942.  350  pp.  $3. — And  the  rebuilding 
of  Palestine. 

*  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  Too,  Have 
Lived  in  Arcadia.”  London.  Readers 
Union  Limited.  1943. 309  pp. — A  record 
of  childhood. 

*  Dana  Gardner  Munro.  The  Latin 
American  Republics.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton-Century.  1942.  650  pp.  $5.00. 
— — the  only  complete  history  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  that  takes  into 
account  the  important  subject  of  inter- 
American  relations  in  the  present  war.” 
^  Abraham  A.  Neuman.  The  Jews  in 
Spain:  Their  Social,  Political  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Life  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Two 
Vols.  New  York.  The  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  House.  1942.  286  and  399  pp. — 
By  the  President  of  Dropsie  College. 

*  Sir  Bernard  Pares.  Russia.  London. 
New  York.  Penguin  Books.  1943.  245 
pp.  25  cents. — New  American  edition 
of  a  Russian  classic. 

*  A.  Ramos  Oliveira.  A  People’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Germany.  London.  Victor  Go- 
llancz.  1942.  228  pp. — The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  progressive  and  reactionary  in 
Germany  since  the  French  Revolution. 

*  Alexander  Poliakov.  White  Mam¬ 
moths.  New  York.  Dutton.  1943.  189 
pp.  $2.50. — A  continuation  of  Russians 
Don’t  Surrender. 

*  Quest  of  the  Centuries — Peace.  De¬ 
troit.  Marygrove  College.  1943.  Vll-f- 
82  pp.  $2.00. — The  yearbook  of  the  Col¬ 
lege — a  history  of  efforts  toward  world 
peace. 
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*  Robert  Samuel  Rogers.  Studies  in  the 
Reign  of  Tiberius.  Baltimore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1943.  181  pp.  $2.25. — 
“Some  imperial  virtues  of  Tiberius  and 
Drusus  Julius  Caesar.” 

*  Arnold  H.  Rowbotham.  Missionary 
and  Mandarin.  T he  Jesuits  at  the  Court 
of  China.  Berkeley.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press.  1942.  374  pp. — ^Particularly 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

*  K.  Simonov.  Stalingrad  Fights  On. 
Moscow.  Foreign  Languages  Publishing 
House.  1942.  48  pp. — Episodes  of  its 
heroic  defense. 

**  Treitschke’s  Origins  of  Prussianism. 
London.  Allen  &  Unwin.  (New  York. 
Norton.).  1942. 162  pp.  $2.50. — The  first 
appearance  in  English  of  this  classic. 

English  Travel  and  Foll{lore 

*  Atlas  of  World  War  II.  New  York. 
Greek  War  Relief  Association.  1943.  52 
pp. — About  40  maps,  covering  all  the 
theaters  of  operations. 

*  Dr.  Chilots.  Tales  from  the  Land  of 
Copihues.  New  Orleans.  Con  el  autor 
(Peruvian  Consulate,  Pere  Marquette 
Bldg.).  32  pp.  50c. — The  “copihues”  is 
Chile’s  national  flower. 

*  Arnold  L.  Haskell.  Waltzing  Matilda. 
London.  Readers  Union.  1943.  266  pp. 
— A  background  to  Australia. 

English  Verse 

*  R.  A.  Ginsburg.  The  Soul  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury.  Chicago.  Czech  Literary  Press. 
1943.  157  pp. — Translations  from  the 
work  of  14  Czech  poets  who  wrote  be¬ 
tween  1820  and  1920.  By  an  American 
Czech. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Joseph  L.  Baron,  editor.  Stars  and 
Sand.  Philadelphia.  The  Jewish  Publica¬ 
tion  Society  of  America.  1943.  555  pp. 
$2.50. — Remarks  on  Jewish  character, 
life  and  ideals,  selected  from  non-Jewish 
notables. 

V  Louis  S.  Bauman.  Russian  Events  in 
the  Light  of  Bible  Prophecy.  New  York. 


Revell.  1942.  191  pp.  $1.25.— The  literal 
fulfilment  of  Biblical  prophecy  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  about  which  there  will  always  be 
difference  of  opinion. 

*  Henri  Bonnet.  Outlines  of  the  Future. 
Chicago.  World  Citizens  Association. 
1943.  128  pp. — A  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  post-war  world. 

*  Henri  Bonnet.  The  United  Nations 
On  the  Way.  Chicago.  World  Citizens 
Association.  1942.  179  pp.  50c. — Study 
of  the  policies  oudined  by  the  United 
Nations. 

*  Wallace  Carroll.  We’re  in  This  War 
With  Russia.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1942.  264  pp.  $2.00. — A  plea  for  co¬ 
operation  and  tolerance. 

*  Henry  C.  Cassidy.  Moscow  Dateline. 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1943. 375  pp. 
$3.00. — The  Soviet  Union  at  war. 

*  John  L.  Childs,  George  S.  Counts  et 
al.  America,  Russia  and  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Post  War  World.  New 
York.  John  Day.  1943.  92  pp.  $1.25. — 
What  each  must  do  if  the  peace  is  not  to 
be  a  farce. 

*  Continental  Doctrine  in  the  Mexican 
Senate.  Mexico.  Department  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  1941.  118  pp. — Report 
of  the  session  of  the  Mexican  Senate  for 
March  7,  1941. 

*  R.  A.  Davies  and  Andrew  J.  Steiger. 
Soviet  Asia.  New  York.  Dial.  1942.  384 
pp.  $3.00. — The  potentialities  of  Asiatic 
Russia. 

^  David  Goldblatt.  The  Jew  and  his 
Language  Problem.  New  York.  Private¬ 
ly  published  (1411  Vyse  Avenue. 
Bronx.)  202  pp. — Yiddish  or  Hebrew. 

*  Maurice  Hindus.  Mother  Russia. 
New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran.  1943. 
395  pp.  $3.50. — A  plea  for  confidence 
in  Russia. 

*  Hsiao  Chiien.  China  but  not  Cathay. 
London.  The  Pilot  Press  (Forest  Hills, 
New  York.  Transatlantic  Arts).  1942. 
136  pp.  $2.50. — Essays  on  contemporary 
China,  by  a  prominent  Chinese  journal¬ 
ist. 

^  Jacques.  A  French  Soldier  Spea\s. 
Translated  by  Helen  Waddell.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1942.  138  pp.  $1.25. 
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—Conditions  in  France,  by  a  refugee 
soldier. 

^  R.  Lai  Singh.  India  and  the  Struggle 
for  Victory.  Los  Angeles.  India  News. 
30  pp. — A  plea  for  independence  now. 

^  Stanley  Marks.  The  Bear  That  Walk^s 
Like  a  Man.  New  York.  Dorrance.  1943. 
339  pp.  $3.00. — Russia  since  1917. 

N.  G.  Mavris,  Sforza  vs.  Sforza.  New 
York.  The  Dodecanesian  League  of 
America.  1943. — Some  people  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Free  Italy 
«oup. 

»  Karl  de  Schweinitz.  England’s  Road 
to  Social  Security.  Philadelphia.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1943.  281 
pp.  $3.00.— From  1349  to  1942. 

*  K.  Simonov.  Moscow.  Moscow.  For¬ 
eign  languages  Publishing  House.  1943. 
24  pp. — And  what  it  stands  for. 

^  The  Vologda  Agricultural  Institute: 
Proceedings.  Vologda.  The  People’s 
Commissariat  for  Meat  and  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry.  1942.  328  pp. — The  fifth  report 
of  the  Commission. 

^  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  The 
Truth  about  Russia.  New  York.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green.  1942.  127  pp.  $1.50. — The 
British  and  Soviet  democracies  com¬ 
pared. 

»  Albert  Rhys  Williams.  The  Russians. 
New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1943.  248 
pp.  $2.00. — Soviet  Russia  as  it  is  today. 

English  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller.  T he  Philosophy 
of  Marsilio  Ficino.  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press.  1943. 441  pp.  $4.50. 
— Fifteenth  century  Platonist. 

^  Charles  P^guy.  Basic  Verities.  Ren¬ 
dered  into  English  by  Ann  and  Julian 
Green.  New  York.  Pantheon.  1943.  282 
pp. — Selection,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
from  Les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1914. 

^  The  Holy  Qur-An.  Madras.  Addison 
Press.  1915.  117-j-viii  pp. — ^With  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  and  explanatory  notes. 
**  Hazrat  Mirza  Bashir-ud-Deen  Mah¬ 
mud  Ahmad.  Ahmadiyyat  or  the  True 


Islam.  Talif-o-Isha’at,  Qadian,  Punjab, 
India.  Book  Depot.  429  pp. — Moral,  so¬ 
cial,  and  metaphysical  teachings  of 
Islam. 

*  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Philosophy.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1943.  571  pp.  $5.00. — Liv¬ 
ing  schools  of  thought. 

*  Ben-Ami  Scharfstein.  Roots  of  Berg¬ 
sons  Philosophy.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1943.  156  pp.  $1.75. — 
Was  Bergson  an  original  thinker.? 

English  Miscellaneous 

^  Heinrich  Heine.  Works  of  Prose. 
New  York.  L.  B.  Fischer,  1943.  346  pp. 
$3.00. — Edited  by  Hermann  Kesten, 
with  a  preface  by  Louis  Untermeyer. 

*  Lewis  Herman  and  Marguerite  Sha- 
lett  Herman.  Manual  of  Foreign  Dia¬ 
lects.  Chicago.  Alliance.  1943.  416  pp. 
$6.00. — ^The  thirty  principal  foreign  dia¬ 
lects  simplified  for  radio,  stage,  and 
screen. 

^  Alexander  Kaun  and  Ernest  J.  Sim¬ 
mons,  editors.  Slavic  Studies.  Ithaca. 
Cornell  University  Press.  1943.  242  pp. 
$3.00. — Sixteen  essays  in  honor  of 
George  Rapall  Noyes. 

*  Samuel  A.  B.  Mercer.  Horus,  Royal 
God  of  Egypt.  Grafton,  Mass.  Society  of 
Oriental  Research.  1942.  232  pp. — ^All 
that  is  known  of  this  important  Egyp¬ 
tian  deity  is  here  assembled. 

*  Robert  K.  Spaulding.  How  Spanish 
Grew.  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.  1943.  259  pp.  $2.50. — Simple  but 
scientific. 

*  Charles  Morrow  Wilson,  Compiler. 
Books  About  Middle  America.  New 
York.  The  Middle  America  Information 
Bureau.  9  Rockefeller  Plaza.  1943.  23 
pp.  free. — A  very  short,  selected  list  of 
books  in  English  on  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  Middle  America. 

Unclassified 

*  Adolf  Hoffmeister.  Slepcova  piitdlka 
aneb  Lidice.  New  York.  Zitfek.  1943. 
62  pp. — A  play  based  on  the  destruction 
of  a  Czech  village  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Heydrich  the  Hangman. 
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